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ARt. L—WHAT TO DO WITH THE LANDOWNERS. 


HE land question has become a part of practical politics, and 
every newspaper must be prepared to give to its readers ex 
cathedré judgments on the lawfulness or unlawfulness of land- 
owning ; whether a private person may have any at all, or as 
much as he can get hold of; whether he may use it as he likes 
or not; and if he is to be controlled, who is to control him, and 
how much; whether the present landowners have any business to 
be where they are, and had not better be turned out and others 
put in their place. And do all our woes spring from the 
monstrous appropriation of the soil by individuals, and must our 
salvation be sought in the nationalization of the land? Or is the 
survival of an effete feudal system our bane, and free trade in 
land the remedy? Or must we at all hazards put peasant pro- 
prietors and small holdings in the place of tenant-farmers and 
large holdings, and for ever afterwards live in peace? However 
this may be, we are forced to listen to a great deal of strong 
language and much calling of bad names; so that if we are to 
believe what we hear, half our countrymen are tyrants, exter- 
minators, greedy monopolists, revolutionists, socialists, breakers 
of the Decalogue, stirring up to their own profit the passions of 
the multitude ; or again, making their profit out of the necessities 
of others, and trampling on the poor and the weak. And besides 
this mutual vituperation, there is the din of watchwords and 
phrases, the various political and economical shibboleths; such as 
the land for the people, unearned increment, three acres and a 
cow, the right to the fruits of your labour, the laws of political 
economy, the law of demand and supply, free trade in land, 
security of capital, application of capital to land, the rights of 
property, the liberty of the individual, the freedom of contract. 
Finally, it is scarcely possible to discuss many of the recent laws 
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and proposals dealing with land without raising a violent storm 
of denunciation, or. being lost in an incense cloud of praise. 
Amid all this clamour and discord, amid this labyrinth of words, 
we are in evident need of some clue for our guidance. _ It is little 
use giving us advice to be calm and impartial, and avoid extremes ; 
and nothing is more feeble and unpractical than eclecticism, 
which declares there is much to be said for all parties and opinions, 
and proceeds to offer you a select mixture, being so much of 
Messrs. George and Hyndman with an equal quantity of Messrs. 
Chamberlain and Arch, added to a strong composition of Lord 
Bramwell and Sir James Stephen. There is nothing to be done 
with such an indigestible compound. No doubt a great many 
people are eclectics—that is, they pick and choose, not on any 
principle, but as the fancy strikes them. And so we find excel- 
lent people holding opinions that lead straight to socialism, and 
others holding opinions that would justify any tyranny, and yet 
who would never dream themselves of committing any act of 
plunder or oppression. They are better as men than as logicians, 
and must be judged by their practices rather than by their pro- 
fessions. But after all we cannot permanently set logic at 
defiance, and the incoherent or contradictory views on social 
questions that are held by so many of our contemporaries 
are an accidental phenomenon not likely to be repeated. Our 
young men call on us to set before them something more clear 
and reasonable, and there seem but three social doctrines that we 
have the opportunity of teaching them. One is the socialistic or 
humanitarian theory, aiming at abolishing the poor and weak by 
equalizing property and power, and based on the assumption of 
man’s natural goodness and equality. The second is the 
Darwinian or scientific theory, based on the doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the stronger and the elimination of the weak; it refuses 
to protect the poor and feeble, so as not to interfere with the free 
development of higher organisms and the decay of lower. This 
is the suitable doctrine for the freethinkers (and there are such) 
among the Conservatives ; while the socialistic theory is adapted 
for freethinkers among the Liberals; and both theories are 
equally opposed to Christian teaching, which recognizes inequality 
as providential, and will not admit that the rich are vampires 
and the poor are victims; nor again will admit the poor and 
weak and suffering to be inferior types, but, on the whole, puts 
them on a higher level than the rich and powerful, and seeks to 
bind both classes together by preaching submission and content, 
paternal care and fraternal charity. These are the three theories— 
the Socialist, the Darwinian, and the Christian—that are the only 
serious competitors for our allegiance ; pull down the rich, or keep 
down the poor, or bind the two together by the bonds of religion. 
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Now, the question of the ownership of land being one of the 
chief among the social questions, will naturally be answered 
differently by each of these theories. With the two irreligious 
theories we are not now immediately concerned, for we are 
asking whether the Christian theory of society can give us clear 
and definite principles on the ownership of land which we can 
apply to the present circumstances of our covutry. I think it 
can ; and the principles seem to me to be something as follows. 

The right of every family to occupy and hold as its own 
so much unoccupied land as it can itself cultivate is a right that 
so obviously flows from the Christian view of man’s position on 
the earth, and the nature of the family, that it needs no defence 
or illustration. The point of interest is whether any more may 
be occupied. Now, there is one kind of occupation that cannot 
be recognized—namely, where immense tracts of land fit for 
cultivation are claimed as their own by individuals, or families, or 
tribes, and kept out of cultivation. or this contradicts the end 
for which the earth was given over to men—to increase, multiply, 
and subdue the earth; and such nominal occupancy confers no 
title to exclude others from becoming genuine occupants of the 
land. This is a matter of no slight practical importance. For 
example, the greater part of the United States a few generations 
ago was in the occupation of tribes of Indians. Had they the 
right to exclude all settlers, and keep the vast valley of the 
Mississippi as their hunting-ground for ever? Not at all; for 
they were not using it as it was given to man to be used, and 
were keeping the earth unpeopled. For many hundred men 
could live by agriculture on the space that one man required to 
support him as a hunting-ground. I know well, indeed, that 
the Indian tribes have been treated with much cruelty and 
injustice, but this does not alter the fact that they had no claim 
to exclude agriculture from North America, and keep it as a 
perpetual wilderness for hunters and game, This is an extreme 
case, but the same principle applies in other cases, notably to the 
gigantic sheep-runs of the Southern Hemisphere. I am not 
saying a word against the temporary use of vast regions for 
raising wool, as is done in Australasia, as long as the temporary 
character of such occupation is recognized, and no serious 
hindrance put to the settlement of the country and the increase 
of population. But where there is such a hindrance—and there 
seems to have undoubtedly been such in Tasmania, where millions 
of acres are owned by a few dozen sheep-farmers, and settlement 
is blocked *—such occupation should be restricted, and the 





* See the interesting account given in the Times for September 4, 1884. 
The vast, healthy, and fertile island, after nearly a century of settlement, 
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occupants have no more cause for complaint at their dispossession 
than the tribes of the aborigines. 

But why tell us, you may exclaim, about squatters and Red 
Indians? We want to know about our landowners at home: are 
we to go on touching our hats to them, or to take them and hang 
them, more Gallico, on the nearest lamp-post? Well, if you 
will have a little patience, I will tell you plainly which of the 
two courses I recommend. And first, because it is not right or 
tolerable that one man or a few men should keep vast regions 
permanently uncultivated, it does not follow in the least that one 
man or few men should not hold vast regions of cultivated land 
as their own. No doubt there is a political danger if very much 
land or very much of any kind of power is in the hands of one 
or two people. There is a well-known sentence in Roscher’s 
“ Economics”: ‘ A dreadful lesson is to be learnt from history, 
when we read how six men owned half the province of Africa, 
and then Nero had all six put to death.” But this does not 
prove that it is unjust and wrong to own a vast estate—only 
impolitic; and may justify measures to restrict gigantic owner- 
ship, but does not touch the ordinary rich landowner, whom you 
are in doubt whether to salute or to hang. Now, what is the 
meaning of a rich landowner? He is one who is the legal owner 
of much more land than he can cultivate with his own hands and 
with those of his family, and this land is cultivated by his servants 
or dependants, who work on his land, and after getting from it 
enough to support themselves, get a surplus above, which goes 
either in part or wholly to the landowner, and forms his revenue. 
Thus he can be freed from all labour except that of superinten- 
dence, and even this he can delegate to an agent. He has, 
therefore, both leisure for himself and his family, and can live in 
a fine house full of fine things, and (an essential requisite) with 
servants to take care of his goods and enable him and his family 
to enjoy them and live a cultured life. It may be noted, by the 
way, that not only landowners but every man who is above the 
poorer classes, in proportion as he is rich, must have others who 
are poor working for him; his revenue, as far as it exceeds the 
salary that he would pay an agent to do his work, must come from 
the surplus produce of the labour of the poor—cali it rent, call 
it profit, call it interest: it can come from no other possible 





has no more than 126,000 inhabitants; and in the twenty years from 
1860 to 1880 the increase was only 27,000: manufactures remained next 
to none. The wheat produced was between six and seven hundred 
thousand bushels less, and the average number of sheep to each inhabi- 
tant sank from twenty to fifteen. The more energetic among the young 
men leave their country, as it can give no scope to their energy. 
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source. To attempt to justify the rich under false pretences, as 
though they were only recipients of wages for their services, is a 
paltry deception, and quite out of date. Every one of them, and 
not merely the landlords, are ipso facto, by the force of terms 
and the necessity of the case, receivers of “ unearned increment,” 
and the sooner we make up our minds to meet this fact the 
better. And, indeed, the three social theories I have named are 
all quite prepared to meet it, only in different ways. You ras- 
cally plunderers, says the Socialist, you are found out at last. 
Nonsense, says the Darwinian ; one cultured life is worth many 
rude lives, and the existence of a cultured class with leisure for 
scientific research is essential to the progress of the race. And 
as it seems that these cultivated lives presuppose (in our present 
state of evolution) a squalid serving class below them, we must 
accept their presence as a necessity, instead of grumbling. This 
theory, indeed, has a weak point—namely, the difficulty of per- 
suading the inferior organisms to play their part properly and 
minister to the development of the higher organisms. How are 
we to reason with Israel Hands, that famous coxswain in “ Trea- 
sure Island ”’: “ I’ve had a’most enough o’ Cap’n Smollett. I want 
to go into that cabin, I do; I want their pickles and wines, and 
that.” Even if you got him to admit the general beauty and 
advantage of culture and progress, still there is the particular and 
delicate matter to be explained why he, Israel Hands, should be 
below Smollett, instead of Smollett being below Hands. And 
there is just the same trouble with the land. Why should you 
have all that large estate, and not me? Nor can I think of any 
convincing reason you can give me why I should not try and 
~ you from your place, except only that I shall be sent to prison 
Ui try. 

Now, the religious theory is able to justify the accumulation of 
much property—of land, for example—in the hands of one man, 
without issuing in any such brutal and violent conclusion. It is 
quite right to say there ought to be culture—that is, science and 
literature and art and refined social life—and that there must be 
great inequality of wealth as a pre-requisite; but then the 
Socialists are also quite right in thinking that if you say no more 
than this, and offer to the vast masses who are not rich no other 
compensation than to be the ministers of the cultivation of the 
few, the situation for these masses is intolerable. Now, precisely 
Christian teaching does say a great deal more. The rich and 
cultivated are not irresponsible; on the contrary, exactly in pro- 
portion as they exceed others in wealth and cultivation they incur 
a responsibility for the use of these gifts. They hold these gifts 
from Ged in trust for the general good, and are bound to dis- 
pense them by a useful life and abundant alms-deeds, Thus the 
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distinctions of class and education, of wealth and power, are 
destined to be a means of binding men together by a number of 
friendly ties, and of giving the opportunity for the exercise of a 
number of virtues that would be impossible if we had socialistic 
equality. And both rich and poor among all Christian people 
know well that every neglect of duty by the rich will receive in 
some way or other its punishment. Moreover, in a Christian 
State, the more mischievous neglects of duty will be restrained in 
various ways (which we will presently consider) by the law. Then 
besides, we are being always reminded of the paltry and trifling 
character of these temporal goods, and of the all-importance of 
spiritual goods, in gaining which the poor and simple have 
greater advantages than the rich and learned. Indeed, a life of 
poverty is held up as an ideal to our admiration, and we are 
taught that obeying is better than commanding. Nor have 
we any difficulty in meeting each particular case of inequality. 
When I begin to clamour for your estate, and complain that you 
have ten thousand acres and I not ten perches, you can give me 
a better argument than mere threats ; you can tell me to go back 
to my catechism, and be contented with the state of life to which 
Providence has called me. It is a good answer to me, and is the 
only good one. 

Before going further, it may be well to clear up one particular 
point, lest we let in Socialism by a back door. For we may 
have an historical argument brought upon us, and be confronted 
by a dreadful catalogue of misdeeds. We may be told that the 
actual owners at law have really no rightful claim to their pos- 
sessions, being descendants of publicans and harlots, usurers and 
extortioners, petty thieves and public plunderers. It is a shock- 
ing tale, we say, and would that we could have prevented those 
misdeeds or punished the perpetrators; but does that past 
iniquity, assuming that it is all as you tell us, give you any 
claim to the land, even supposing that you in your turn can show 
that your own pedigree is quite stainless? If the present holders 
are personally not guilty, why punish them for the sins of their 
forefathers? Or why should not they be rich people as well as 
any one else? And in truth there is much wealth that has not 
been accumulated by iniquity; nor-is it possible in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred to distinguish clearly which estates have 
sprung from a pure source, and which from a corrupt source. Ifyou 
refuse to admit prescription, no title is secure, and social order is 
dissolved. And remember that, as many a muddy stream grows 
clear by running, so we find the grandchildren of the usurer the 
defenders of the widow and the orphan. I do not wish indeed 
to be an apologist of all accomplished facts, or to say that in 
particular and exceptional cases, especially where there has been 
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a foreign conquest, the actual owners may not many of them be 
unlawful owners, or have only a claim to slender compensation ; 
but this is a delicate question of politics and nationality which 
cannot be treated in a mere digression, requiring a discussion of 
what constitutes a nation, who is a native, who an alien, and 
what are the steps that may be taken to preserve a nationality 
and the rights that can be claimed by aliens. So this question 
I will altogether pass by, as it is not necessary for our purpose 
to discuss it. 

We have now, I hepe, reached a secure position, and can take 
for granted that the landowners have a valid claim to their lands, 
and are by no means to be restricted to what they can cultivate 
. with their own hands. But the same train of reasoning that 
ought to make them secure in their rights, simultaneously 
fastens upon them their obligations. They can take the whole 
of the “ unearned increment” as their own, with easy conscience 
and the law approving; but then they are responsible for the 
moral and material welfare of all who work on their land, of all 
their servants and dependants, and more responsible the lower 
down in the social scale, the weaker and the poorer these are ; 
nor should their conscience or the law allow them to disregard 
this obligation. All these dependants have a claim to live a 
decent and secure life according to their station ; not in idleness 
and insolence, not as partners in the property, not as co-operators 
and co-proprietors, but in honest service, with a proper home 
and security against sickness and accident, and with a refuge in 
old age; and the ontlay (it need not be an extravagant outlay) 
for all this should be a first charge on the estate, no one else 
receiving one farthing’s worth of the produce till all this has 
been secured. How this can be done—and it is no Utopian 
novelty—we will consider in due course. Here it is the place to 
make two very necessary explanations. First, when I speak of 
an obligation in conscience, I am not presuming to trespass on 
the domain of moral theology, still less to condemn any indivi- 
dual, but only to state the general and normal relations that 
should exist between landowners and their dependants. In the 
present diseased state of society, and after political economists 
have been leading rich and poor astray for a century with their 
false and immoral doctrines, there may be a hundred excuses and 
a hundred modifying circumstances in any particular case, and 
if the servants are to be independent of the master, we cannot 
expect the master not to be independent of the servants. Only, 
this unnatural separation and hostility, this casting-off of sub- 
mission and fidelity, of care and responsibility, is already a social 
calamity, and will lead us, unless we amend, to a social 
catastrophe. 
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The other point to be explained is this, that in speaking of 
rich landowners and their duties, I do not wish to restrict the 
term landowner to its legal sense, but to include under it all 
those of the richer classes who derive any of their revenue from 
land, and in particular mortgagees. Many a so-called Jandowner 
is really little more than a channel for conveying the proceeds of 
the estate to others who have claims on it, and there is an obvious 
unfairness in allotting all the duties and responsibilities to him, 
and all the profits and pleasures to them. No doubt it is im- 
possible, and perhaps not even desirable, to prevent every case of 
wealth being enjoyed without legal responsibility ; but this parti- 
cular abuse can be made much smaller. For the power of mort- 
gaging land can be very much and very beneficially restricted ; and 
if the Government is making a call on the rich, either for national 
defence or for giving the poorer classes a decent existence, or for 
any other great and urgent necessity, all should pay alike in 
proportion to their receipts, and the landowner who hands over 
three-fourths of his rents to mortgagees should only have to pay 
on the quarter he retains, and they should not escape paying (all 
contracts notwithstanding) on the three-quarters they receive. 

I have spoken of Government and how certain of the duties 
of landowners can be rightfully enforced by the law. Let us 
endeavour to see what is the field for the interposition of Govern- 
ment, and whether we cannot get some true principle to guide 
us, instead of either avowedly having no principle at all and 
deciding each case according to our fancy, or else nominally 
adopting some unsound principle, and then running away from 
it, and escaping its pursuit by hiding in a forest of exceptions. 
All such unprincipled courses are to be avoided; for if we follow 
them we shall be in imminent danger, either of being seized hold 
of by the Scylla of lwisser-faire, which means the tyranny of the 
strong over the weak, or else we shall be sucked down by the 
Charybdis of Socialism, which means the tyranny of the Govern- 
ment over all the members of the State ; whereas by taking the 
right course of Christian politics we can steer safely through this 
dangerous strait. Now, the end of the civil power or government 
is the true temporal welfare of all the members of the State, such 
welfare, namely, as is not a hindrance but a help to their eternal 
welfare. The State is not a voluntary association for a particular 
aim, and the Government its chairman and board of directors. 
On the contrary, the State is a necessary association for the 
proper fulfilment of man’s destiny on earth, and aims at all good 
in the temporal order, and the Government derives its authority, 
and all its claim to our obedience, from God. Hence it is an 
error to limit the action of Government to particular functions, 
such as keeping the peace and preventing theft; but it is an 
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equal error to think that, because its end is all good, it may do 
anything it thinks conducive to that end. For God, from whom 
it draws all its authority, has not given it a monopoly of rights ; 
on the contrary, He has given to man as an individual, to man 
as a member of the family, to man as a member of other asso- 
ciations, a number of rights which are as genuine and valid as 
those of the Government, and which the Government is bound 
to respect as springing from the same source as its own authority. 
But on no account let us imagine a constant state of antagonism 
between these private rights and the right and duty of Govern- 
ment to promote the general welfare. For precisely by making 
these private rights clear and determinate, and by giving them 
enforcement and security, Government is fulfilling its own end 
of promoting true temporal welfare ; indeed, so great a part of 
the task of Government is done when it has protected these 
rights, that the rest it can do for the public good can be looked 
on as supplementary, though indeed a very valuable supplement. 
It is possible, no doubt, and occasionally happens, that a real 
conflict arises between private rights and public welfare, and the 
duty of the Government to promote that welfare comes in conflict 
with the duty to protect those rights. In such cases a reasonable 
Government will weigh the particular circumstances, not sacrificing 
important private rights to slight or uncertain or partial public 
good, nor again allowing great and general good to be hindered 
by private rights of comparative unimportance. 

But let us again observe that such cases of conflict are excep- 
tional; and since they are difficult to illustrate in a brief space 
without causing misapprehension, it will be better to pass them 
over and to explain a little more, and illustrate the ordinary and 
habitual duties of Government (sometimes miscalled the province 
of the State) before applying our principle to the landowners. 
The individual has a right to life and health. Hence the 
Government has the duty to determine and enforce that right, 
in general by punishing murder and assault, and in various 
other ways according to times and circumstances: for example, 
in countries liable to famine through failure of crops, compelling 
each district to keep a store of grain; and in thickly peopled 
countries enforcing various precautions against the spread of 
infectious diseases. Again, every individual man or woman has 
a right to be protected against attacks on his or her moral 
integrity. Hence every Government is hound to prevent crimi- 
nal assaults and preserve public decency. In spite of some 
recent amendments, our law and its enforcement still falls shame- 
fully short of what it ought to do for our protection; while in 
France there is scarcely a pretence of the Government fulfilling 
the elementary duty of suppressing filthy plays and publications. 
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Then, further, the family has various rights of the utmost 
importance, guarding its permanence and independence, binding 
together its members, and securing each in his proper position of 
superiority or subordination. Moreover,each small locality, as each 
village and town, is not to be held a mere administrative division, 
deriving all its rights from the Government, but as a body with 
rights of its own, and a certain autonomy which the Govern- 
ment is bound to respect. And then all private associations for 
all lawful ends, conducted in a lawful manner, can claim from 
Government such recognition and protection as is requisite for 
their proper working. Finally, we come to the duty of the 
Government to promote the public welfare by other means than 
by simply protecting the rights of the various members of the 
State. On this matter let me quote from the excellent work of 
the German Jesuit, Father Cathrein, on the office of the civil 
power : 

This direct promotion of public welfare by Government should be 
confined to such necessary or very useful goods, which the private 
activity of families is not sufficient to procure, or which by their 
nature require single direction; for example, to avert floods, fires, 
and other similar disasters from the elements, to build bridges and 
other means of communication, hospitals, schools and similar institu- 
tions. The local authority is indeed naturally the first that should 
complete and give a helping hand to the family in these matters, and 
the central Government should only step in when the work is too 
much for the local authority.* 


And in another place he marks the fitness of Government 
promoting learning and art by establishments that would be too 
much for private efforts, such as observatories, institutions for 
anatomy and physiology, natural history and other museums, 
great libraries and collections of works of art.+ 

The foregoing illustrations will, I hope, make clear the manner 
in which Government is to fulfil its duties. No doubt in these 
matters, as in most questions of ethics, it is impossible to deter- 
mine every particular duty with exact precision ; and a certain 
vagueness, justifying differences of opinioa, must prevail about 
the exact point where the Government exceeds or falls short of 
its duty. But it is poor reasoning to conclude that because 
everything is not clear the greater part cannot be clear ; we may 
differ on the exact time when daylight begins and ends, but this 
does not prevent us being perfectly agreed that it is daylight at 
nine in the morning or at three in the afternoon. We are all 





* Die Aufgaben der Staatsgewalt und ihre Grenzen. Freiburg in 
Breisgau, 1882. P. 93. t¢ Ibid. p. 123. 
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liakle, indeed, to make mistakes in the application of our prin- 
ciples, but if only the principles are right, and we are constantly 
proclaiming them and referring to them, we cannot go far wrong. 
Thus, if we are always repeating that all authority is from God, 
and that individuals and families and bodies of men, united in 
associations or by the bond of neighbourhood, have natural 
rights which every Government is bound both to respect and to 
protect, we shall be in no danger of falling into State Socialism ; 
for State Socialism is but a form of Cesarism, and the essence 
of Cxsarism is to put man in God’s place, to make the Govern- 
ment (they call it the Sovereign Power, or the State) the source of 
all rights, and bound by no duties; while all natural rights are to 
be held a silly figment—indeed, a contradiction in terms. The 
followers of Christ-and of Cxsar may agree in many particular 
measures of government—we shall have a striking example pre- 
sently before us—but their agreement is accidental, for their first 
principles are irreconcilable antagonism. 

Let us return now to the landowners and the land, and inquire 
how, in this important department of State, the Government can 
fulfil its duty. But we are not yet in a position to answer the 
inquiry; for although we have examined in general the duties 
and position both of landowners and of Government, we cannot 
judge of particular measures till we are agreed on another ques- 
tion; and the question is, whether it matters how a country is 
inhabited and cultivated, and if so, what is to be desired? On 
this point, which is partly physical, partly moral, there is the 
same confused controversy as on the question of the ownership of 
land. We have idyllie pictures drawn of the happiness and 
virtue of rural life, and the happy peasantry where there are no 
landlords to oppress them ; and Utopian schemes are propounded 
of transplanting the crowded inhabitants of our cities into the 
country, and reforming them by the transplantation. On the 
other hand, we are shown dark and dreadful pictures of the 
squalid misery and moral depravity of peasant proprietors and 
cottiers, till we begin to wish for every land the largest possible 
farms and the fewest possible cultivators. Now, part of these 
contradictory pictures comes simply from wrong observation : 
people look for what they have preconceived, and cannot see any- 
thing else; or they are struck by some good or bad feature that 
is in fact quite exceptional, and reason as though it was the rule. 
But these errors of observation account for only a little of the 
diversity of view ; there are deeper causes behind. For example, 
much of the extravagant praise of country life and extravagant 
expectation of the happy and virtuous life that would be led 
were England filled with small cultivators, is built on the false 
doctrine of man’s natural goodness, and that the vice of towns is 
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forced and artificial. Against such a doctrine we can cite 
experience, and point to those dismal poems of Crabbe, “The 
Village” and ‘‘ The Parish Register”; or, if we are told that 
the English village a century ago was artificially corrupted by 
landlordism, then let us point to the French peasantry depicted 
by Balzac and Le Play. A kindred error is to imagine that the 
land can be repeopled and a virtuous peasantry formed out of a 
corrupt town population. Julius Cesar tried it, and others 
before him and after him; but the attempt was vain, and we 
may adapt to our purpose an old quotation, and say: Nascitur 
non fit—agricola. Those bred in a town,’a modern large town 
in particular, and even those long accustomed to its life, though 
reared in the country, become unfit for a husbandman’s life— 
unfit to a certain extent in their body, and still more in their 
mental and moral dispositions, The comparative silence, 
solitude, and darkness of the country; the slow speech and 
manners; the monotonous plodding life, the early rising and 
early rest, all repel them, even the better among them; while 
the vicious have an additional abhorrence of a place where evil 
pleasures are more difficult to get, and vice is less easy to hide. 
Quite another form of error and source of false conclusions is to 
be found among those who give us such black pictures of the 
physical misery of peasant proprietors, cottiers, and crofters. No 
doubt a good deal of ink is unconsciously employed to make them 
appear worse off than the English agricultural labourers. No 
doubt also the peasantry in much of Europe is now very wretched, 
notably in Hungary and Italy, because they have been for many 
years shockingly oppressed and plundered by an un-Christian 
middle class. But these explanations still leave a great deal of 
dark colouring, which cannot be explained as exaggerated or 
exceptional. And heretheerror appears. They reason as though 
it were not part of the nature of things that the bulk of the 
cultivators in any land under any system must altogether do 
without servants, and change their shirt not oftener than once a 
week. But it is so. The mass of men must be rude and 
squalid, alike whether they are living in virtue or vice, in con- 
tentment and security, or in misery and apprehension. And 
thus to object to any system of land tenure, that it does not allow 
the rural population to take life easily, and appear washed and 
brushed in a best front parlour, is to make no valid objection at 
all. But because we are no dreamers, because we recognize that 
all wealth and refinement is of necessity the slender apex of a 
great pyramid of poverty and rudeness, because we call a spade 
a spade, and if a man is not washed we decline to tell him that 
he is: all this is no reason for falling into another error, and a 
worse and more irremediable error than the cheerful delusion that 
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every one can lead a pleasant and easy life. For the second 
error implies that our moral judgment is impaired. Now, the 
error is this; namely, to judge wrongly of squalor and rudeness, 
making them evils of the first magnitude, and making a well- 
tended body and a cultivated mind essential to a decent and 
endurable existence. This is a pagan error, and so opposed to 
Christianity that our religion has been accused (quite falsely 
indeed, but still accused) of fostering ignorance and dirt. What 
Christianity has really taught is that squalor and rudeness are 
indeed evils, but comparatively mere trifles, that can co-exist with 
all the essential qualities of a good life; that the weighty matters 
are that a man be an obedient son, a faithful husband, a careful 
father, honest and charitable towards his neighbours, contented 
with his lot, and living in the fear and love of God, and that no 
amount of perfume and polish, of accomplishments and erudition 
will compensate for any deficiency in these essential qualities. 
Refinement is not an evil, but assuredly it is something very 
different from happiness or virtue. A word more indeed must 
be added for English readers. We must not judge of the 
necessary condition of the poorer classes from those we too often 
see around us, who are sunk in intellectual and moral degradation. 
By the word rude which I have used, I mean rough and uncouth, 
clumsy, ignorant, and unrefined. But rude in this sense does not 
mean coarse, and brutal, and intemperate, and insolent, and 
vulgar, and insensible to higher things, and ignorant of all higher 
literature. On the contrary, rustic rudeness can co-exist, and 
wherever Christianity has got the upper hand has co-existed, 
with much knowledge and appreciation of high things, exalted 
doctrines, heroic examples, beautiful liturgies and ceremonies ; 
and beneath a rough exterior there can be so much true courtesy 
and kindness that astonished travellers return and tell us they 
have found the ragged dwellers in hovels and huts behaving like 
gentlemen. 

Having cleared ourselves from some of the most common 
misapprehensions about country life and the poor, we are in a 
position to see the real state of the case, and what we really ought 
to wish. Now, the conclusion seems irresistible, that for every 
State it is much to be wished that the great bulk of its members 
should live in the country, and have some part in the cultivation 
of the soil ; both religion and patriotism are agreed on this point, 
and give on different grounds the same recommendation. For 
in the country the life of poverty, which from the nature of 
things the great bulk of mankind must lead, can be led in the 
manner most favourable to virtue and contentment, inasmuch as 
each family can be more separate and self-contained, the children 
reared in habits of industry and obedience, apart from the 
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contagion of vice, their work and their pleasures alike under 
parental control, and every youth and every girl as well as their 
elders being personally known, not lost as nameless units in a 
crowd, or able to do shameful things without being put to shame. 
Again, a country-bred population (with but a few exceptions) is 
physically stronger than a town-bred population; though this 
truth is often obscured by the most vigorous of the country youths 
flocking by thousands into the towns, leaving the weaker behind, 
and giving an appearance of strength to the towns which rests 
ona delusion. But a wise statesman looks to the future, and 
asks what will be the physical strength of the children and 
grandchildren of these country youths—of the future generations 
reared in great cities or in those manufacturing districts which 
have the character of cities ; and he will answer that for per- 
manent health and vigour the bulk of the inhabitants ought to 
be country bred. No doubt, country populations can be degraded 
morally, like much of England and some of France ; or degraded 
physically, like the unhappy victims of oppression and pellagra 
in the plains of Lombardy; but we must look at the rule and 
at probabilities, and not judge by exceptions. No doubt also 
the vice and misery of modern great cities is in part remediable, 
and not a necessary concomitant of every great city ; but this 
does not alter the general advantage of the country. No doubt, 
too, that a nation of mere agriculturists, with scarce any town 
population, is lacking in centres of learning and invention, art and 
literature, nor is any better physically or morally than if a certain 
proportion of its members were collected in towns. But the need of 
a certain number of townsfolk does not imply that the more you 
have the better ; for then, because bread and butter is a better 
meal than bread, butter by itself would be the best meal; and it 
is precisely the aim of a wise statesman to preserve a proper 
balance between town and country, and not to suffer urban life 
to be stinted as in India, or overgrown as in England. On this 
aim, and on the particular measures for reaching it, an infidel State 
Socialist and a Christian politician may be agreed, enly for 
different reasons: the one seeking for his country the maximum 
of physical vigour and military power; the other seeking to fill 
it with the maximum of virtuous lives.* Nor need we, having 
such convincing reasons for preferring country life for the great 
bulk of our countrymen, be disturbed by the murmuring of effete 





* The advantages of a country life, over a town life, for the physical and 
national, and above all for the moral and religious welfare of a nation, 
have been well set forth, with especial regard to America, by Bishop 
Spalding in a previous number of this Review (Dubin Review, January 


1881). 
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economists, who pester us about division of labour, and reason 
as though man was created in order to exchange, and that every- 
thing was the better for being bought and sold before you use it, 
and the best if carried from the furthest distance and passed 
through the greatest number of hands. It is enough to say that 
division of labour, like all other things, has its abuse as well as its 
use; that trade and traffic are only contrivances to make up for 
our deficiencies, and the less we want them, the closer the produce 
is to the consumer, the greater the saving in cost; that, further, 
with men as they are, the less buying and selling, the less the 
occasions of dissension and dishonesty ; that the dictum now 
quite common in the newspapers, “that small tenants and 
peasant proprietors, to succeed, must have something else than 
the land to depend upon,” is a tardy and imperfect recognition 
of the truth to which we have so long shut our ears, that 
the countryside should be filled with industry, and primarily 
with industry for home consumption, exempting the petty farmers 
from much buying, from many occasions of debt, from much hasty 
and untimely selling; that each petty homestead should afford 
occupation at home to a numerous family: brewing, baking, 
keeping bees, poultry, pigs, goats, and often a couple of cows; if 
not spinning or weaving, at least only buying materials, and 
making, and mending, and washing all clothes at home; con- 
structing and repairing buildings, making and mending tools; 
that besides these industries of independence there are many 
others, according to the district, which could be undertaken in order 
to sell the proceeds (such as knitting stockings or carving wood), 
and many local employments even now to be fulfilled, while the 
more the country is peopled the more are the opportunities (of 
course within certain limits, which I can leave to common sense) 
of supplementary employments. Hence each step forward in 
this great reform of giving the rural districts life once more will 
make the next step easier. 

If we are agreed on the foregoing principles of private property 
and national well-being, we ought to be able without much 
difficulty to answer the question of how Government should treat 
the owners, the tenants, and the cultivators of land. We may 
differ indeed about particular laws and customs, because it is 
difficult to acquire the accurate knowledge of local circumstances 
on which the right applications of our principles depends ; these 
circumstances vary in different times and countries ; one province, 
county, or district may be quite unlike another. But the 
principles are simple. The Government is there for the general 
good and for the protection of all rights. Hence to take away 
land from the rich and give to the poor, with the aim of equaliz- 
ing wealth, is plunder under the guise of philanthropy. Hence 
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also to allow the rich to deal as they like with the tenants and culti- 
vators on their estates, without holding them responsible for the 
well-being of these serving classes, is oppression under the guise 
of liberty. No clamour about one man being as good as 
another shall make me withhold from the rich owners the entire 
surplus produce of the labour of the poor tenants or labourers ; 
but then no clamour about the rights of property shall make me 
allow that surplus to be reckoned for the landowner, till enough 
has been set aside for the decent (not luxuricus and indolent, 
but frugal) life of the husbandmen. This is the first charge 
on every property; let me add that just the same principle 
applies to all workmen in factories, on roads and railways, to 
all in shops and at sea, and that landowners are not the 
only people who have responsibilities. Hence neither rent nor 
interest, profit, dividend, or any kind of income is fair, if 
it encroaches on this first charge, and consequently does not 
leave enough to the dependants from whom it is drawn to 
live a decent life according to their station. Now, every Christian 
Government is bound to see as far as it can that this first charge 
is met; the method of enforcement indeed must vary according 
to times and circumstances, and may often, though not of 
necessity, take the shape of periodical assessments of fair wages 
(as formerly common in England), or of fair rents; and such 
assessments require to be supported by laws against reckless 
borrowing and usurious lending, lest that necessary minimum 
of income, which you have secured against landlord and employer, 
be seized by the creditor. Another way to the same end is to 
make each landowner legally responsible for all who ever work on 
his property, and to repay to the local authority whatever it may 
have to spend for the widows and orphans, the imbecile, 
the sick, and the aged, who can be reckoned among his 
dependants. Or he may be directly called on to provide all with 
decent habitations, or show that they are so provided. And 
there are various other methods ofenforeement. Only remember 
once more, that after that first charge has been met, all the rest 
belongs prima facie to the landowner. To go on subtracting 
more and more from his income is not in harmony with what you 
have been doing before, but in contradiction; you were doing 
justly in protecting the poor, now you are doing unjustly in 
plundering the rich. And remember also that the good Govern- 
ment which enforces one part of the duties of landowners, and 
hopes they will perform the other part, will put them as far as it 
can in a position to fulfil these duties. Now, all reason teaches 
us that a landed nobility, or gentry, or yeomanry that is sunk in 
debt, cannot fulfil the duties of their position; and all history 
teaches us that the landowning classes have the money-lenders 
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as their peculiar foes. Hence Government should come to their 
defence-—for example, by narrowly restricting the powers of 
mortgage, or by prohibiting and punishing usury, or by 
holding all mortgagees and all who draw any income from the 
land co-responsible with the nominal landowner for the well-being 
of the cultivators, and unable to contract out of their responsi- 
bility ; or again, by adopting the Homestead Exemption Laws, 
so common in America, whereby house and home, and enough to 
live decently therein, are exempted from seizure for debt, and are 
preserved inalienably to the family on the death of the head till 
the youngest child is of full age. So Christian legislation by no 
means consists in doing everything for the tenants and nothing 
for the landlords. And the same can be said of the other duty 
of Government, one which obviously follows from the superiority, 
moral and physical, religious and national, of rural over urban 
life—the duty, namely, to keep or make the country well peopled, 
to avert the evil of rural depopulation. I will not discuss the 
various measures, preventive and remedial, of depopulation ; for 
the point I wish to mark is that in general such measures are not 
blows directed against the honour and power and wealth of the 
landed gentry, still less the seizure of their property and its 
deliverance to the poor. They are indeed blows against the 
enjoyment of riches without responsibility, against leading a life 
of ease without recognized duties, against drawing an income 
without thought or care for those from whom it is drawn. It is 
less trouble, I grant, to deal with a few pastoral tenants and 
scanty herdsmen than with a crowd of farmers, cottiers, and 
agricultural jabourers ; it is scarce possible to fulfil all the duties 
towards them without dwelling in their midst, or at least visiting 
them often. But then the end of life is not to save ourselves. 
trouble; and let us ask, whether, being dispensed from 
eating our bread like the multitude in the sweat of our brow, the: 
trouble, the care, and the responsibility of ownership, mastership- 
and rule are not to be held as our manner of taking part in the 
common lot, and as the salt without which our riches would 
turn to corruption. Is it not a nobler office, though it may be 
more trouble, to rule men than cattle, and instead of slumbering 
in luxurious solitude, to be honoured in a hundred homesteads and 
to have the love of a thousand hearts? Surely we are agreed on 
these points ; and then as we know our own weakness, it is not 
reasonable for us to resent the salutary pressure of laws and 
customs that are a bridle to our passions, and a spur to our 
indolence, and a help to us to fulfil those duties of wealth and 
culture for which assuredly, however much the Civil Power may 
allow us to neglect them, a Higher Power will call us to account. 
And the time has now come when we ought to be more united on 
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this matter of landowning, as indeed on all social questions. 
That we are apparently much at variance with one another is 
indeed natural, mingled as we are with an ill-principled or 
unprincipled crowd. We have been misled by our companions, 
or by forgetting our principles have been confused by phenomena. 
For example, amid cultivated evolutionists we have learned to 
detect and deride the follies of land reformers—their ignorance of 
human nature, ignorance of rural life, their presumption, their 
flattery, their self-contradictions, and vain hopes, and impossible 
nostrums ; and we forget that our friends are no less in error. 
Or agaiv, we witness the course of a Christian family compelled 
to leave the country for the town, and see with impotent horror 
how all their faith and morality yields to the surroundings, and 
gives place to licentiousness and blasphemy; or we watch the 
dismal, discontented, and evil life of an English country village ; 
and in our indignation against the abuse of riches and power, 
forget that because this is wrong, it does not follow that revo- 
lution is a remedy or that Socialism is right. But it is time for 
us to be more reasonable, for social questions are urgent, and it 
has at last become plain that all social questions are religious and 
philosophical questions. So it is sadly to demean ourselves if we 
figure as the half-hearted followers of the gospel of Mr. Hyndman 
or the gospel of Mr. Herbert Spencer; and is quite unnecessary. 
For we have something better of our own. 
C. 8. Devas. 





ART. II—LONGFELLOW. 


Lifeof Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With Extracts from his 
Journals and Correspondence. Edited by Samuret Lonc- 
rELLow. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1886. 


7. first printed verses of Longfellow appeared in a local 

paper when he was thirteen. The boy and his sister waited 
till their father had read the newspaper by the log fire, and then, 
with secret triumph, found that Henry’s poem was actually 
printed. But that evening he went with his father to visit a 
neighbour, Judge Mellen, and the old judge happened to say: 
“‘Did you see the piece in to-day’s paper? Very stiff—remark- 
ably stiff! Moreover, it is all borrowed—every word of it.” 
The poet of thirteen felt ready to sink through the floor; but he 
got away as soon as he could, without betraying himself. He 
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was not of a temperament easily discouraged, and he was crushed, 
but not extinguished, by his first critic. The career that fol- 
lowed has now been sketched by the poet’s brother, with extracts 
from letters and journals enough to make it an autobiography. 
We find the sources of his poetry ; we are let by the alchemist 
himself into his laboratory to watch the secrets of making the 
old. 

“ The poetic side of his nature came from his mother, the de- 
scendant of John Alden and Priscilla Mullens, of the Mayflower. 
His father, a hard-working barrister, and at one time a member 
of Congress, gave him industry and hospitality ; but his char- 
acter repeats his mother’s—her piety, her cheerfulness, with a 
gentle fortitude, goodness to the poor, hatred of war, and delight 
in the country, in music, and in poetry. Both the Wadsworths 
and Longfellows were originally from Yorkshire. 

His native town was Portland, in the State of Maine, New 
England. There, from the streets overarched with elms, he saw 
“the sheen of the far-surrounding seas,” and became enamoured 
of “the pearly sea with its irresistible attraction.” There, too, 
the ships of his verses were first seen : 


The black wharves and the slips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships 
And the magic of the sea, 


The forests of his fancy began in Deering’s Woods, “ the breezy 
dome of groves” seen from Portland. The stars, like the forests, 
had a fascination for him always. At his grandfather’s, during 
the holidays, he saw the village smithy and the spinning-wheel 
—that wheel at which the shadowy Evangeline and Priscilla 
were to sit. Swimming and outdoor games were his pastimes ; 
but from violence and rough noise he shrank with almost physical 
dread, like the young Mozart’s fear of the blast of a trumpet. 
An impetuous and lively boy, eager at everything, his truthful 
blue eyes looked one square in the face. Happy he was by nature, 
but very sensitive. He gave up shooting expeditions with his 
elder brother, and came home liquid-eyed, because he had shot a 
redbreast—a fitting beginning for the poet who described the 
Birds of St. Francis: “God’s poor who cannot wait,” with their 
crimson hoods and cloaks of brown. Asa boy, to use his mother’s 
words, he was “remarkably solicitous always to do right.” A 
college classmate says, “ From his very nature it appeared easy 
for him to avoid the unworthy.” Hence those guileless poems 
that become, to the children of the household, life-long friends. 
A hatred of injustice was another chavacteristic of his boyhood ; 
afterwards, it took the form of his abhorrence of slavery. 

Writing to him at college, his mother says that she cannot 
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think obscurity favourable to the sublime in poetry. “It may be 
so, but Iam much better pleased with those pieces which touch 
the feelings and improve the heart, than with those which excite 
the imagination only, and raise perhaps an indistinct admiration.” 
Consciously or not, his taste followed hers. 

At this time he was taking evening walks in the woods with 
his fellow-student, Nathaniel Hawthorne; and both were noted 
for never taking a shot at the flocks of wild pigeons. In Port- 
land papers, verses were appearing signed H. W. L. 


Sorrow is for the sons of men 
And weeping for earth’s daughters, 


said one effusion; another lamented that spring was renewing 
the trees “ but not my joys again.” No wonder that a corre- 
spondent wrote : “With your poetry Iam much amused; but that 
our cheerful and laughter-loving friend should write in strains of 
melancholy was an enigma to me.” It proves that Longfellow, 
like the rest, did not soar to the summit ; in his youth he climbed 
by slow degrees to the expression of genuine feeling—to true 
poetry. 

Three elements appear in his works—religion ; culture, includ- 
ing a wide knowledge of European literature ; and lastly, what 
we may call the domestic element: he is the laureate of home- 
life. One sees in his career how naturally these three things— 
religion, culture, home affections—came to be the spirit of his 
writings. 

His father, a staunch Unitarian, suggested that he should 
study for the ministry. He declined to enter the vineyard unless 
the vine would flourish more for his care ; in other words, he had 
too much earnestness to choose religion merely as a profession. 
To medical studies he had a positive aversion ; and as for law, he 
said he had no talent for argument. The father did not think 
anything of the “ poetical productions ; ” but the son’s heart was 
set upon literature: “My whole soul burns most ardently for 
Meee Whatever I do study ought to be engaged in with all 
my soul, for I will be eminent in something.” His present wish 
was to study “ history and Italian, a taste that he kept through 
life. He had “a most voracious appetite for knowledge ;” and 
he had dreams of crossing the ocean to see France and Italy. 

Just in time, a new professorship of modern languages was 
founded and offered to him at Bowdoin College, and the student 
of nineteen was to spend three years in Europe as a preparation. 
Before the end of his travels, he spoke French and Spanish like 
English, read Portuguese easily, and, despite his brown hair, 
bright complexion, and blue eyes, he was mistaken for an Italian 
in Italy. “I assure you,” he wrote home to his sisters, “that 
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by every language you learn a new world is opened before you.” 
At twenty-two he entered upon his professorship, and two years 
after his marriage took place to Mary Storer Potter. It was 
happy, but brief. During his second European tour she died at 
Rotterdam, saying with her last breath, “I will be with you and 
watch over you.” Of her he speaks as “the being beauteous ” 
in “ Footsteps of Angels,” a poem written during reveries of loneli- 
ness, and finished many years after. Strangely enough, the first 
time we hear of consolation, it is in a Catholic church. Three 
days after her death, he strayed into a church at Diisseldorf; 
“and the solemn stillness at the elevation of the Host, the kneel- _ 
ing crowd, and the soft subduing hymn chanted to the music of 
the organ soothed and cheered him.” The journey had been 
undertaken to perfect his German and the Northern languages 
before accepting a higher and more lucrative post, given to him 
by the retirement of Ticknor from the Chair of Modern Languages 
at Harvard University, Cambridge. The American Cambridge 
was then a village, with a square shaded with elms, whence the 
omnibus started for Boston. Longfellow’s college duties there 
began in 1836. His residence was Craigie House, a spacious 
mansion, where, after Bunker's Hill,a regiment had found quarters, 
and where Washington had spent a winter during the War of 
Independence. Surrounded with blossoming fruit trees and luxu- 
riant gardens, and with a meadow and the river Charles seen in 
front beyond the elms and lilac hedge, it was to the poet “a 
paradise,” and few poets have had such fortunate surroundings. 
But though the first professorship seemed made for him, and the 
second given for his advancement, it must not be forgotten that 
as a student he had earned the choice that fell upon him in the 
first case ; and, because he did far more than was asked of him at 
Bowdoin, Harvard College had been anxious to secure him. Again, 
after college work, if his poetry won the world’s praise easily, 
praise or fame never made him careless. In a word, he earned 
his success, and he kept his fame, not only by possessing a cul- 
a and beautiful mind, but by being an ardent and persistent 
worker. 

For the third time he crossed the Atlantic, in 1842, for the res- 
toration of his health. A fortnight in London was spent with 
Dickens, and one of his letters was dated “from Dickens’ study, 
with the raven croaking in the garden.” On his return to America 
he was married, in July, 1843, to Frances Elizabeth Appleton, 
the daughter of a Boston merchant. Gifted with tastes like his 
own, as well as beauty, wit, and abundant sympathy, she was the 
helpmate of his most fruitful years. She was eyes to the blind 
when he suffered from bad sight ; in the garden under the lindens, 
or by the fireside, she read aloud every evening, and, sharing 
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the pleasure of new books, he kept pace with modern literature 
told through her voice. Their life was busy with social pleasures 
and hospitality, and with the care of a circle of children—the 
“living poems ” of the famous verse. He liked the seaside better 
than the country, because the idea of liberty was stronger there ; 
and their favourite summer resort was Nahant—“cold roast 
Boston,” as his witty brother-in-law called it. The rest of the 
year he spent between Craigie House and the lecture-hall. When 
he walked down the street to the college he felt the difference 
between the prose world and his ideal world of poetry, and, as 
he said, the scaffoldings about the palace of song came rattling 
and clattering down. In his journal he wrote: 


It seems like folly to record the college days—the working in the 
crypts of life, the underground labour. Pardon me, O ye souls, who, 
seeing education only from afar, speak of it in such glowing words! 
You see only the great pictures hanging in the light; not the grinding 
of the paint and oil, nor the pulling of hair from the camel’s back 
for the brushes. 


Sometimes his lectures were given with such a headache that 
he spoke of Metastasio or Goldoni as in a dream, till, after in- 
definite time, there was somewhere a bell, and he was free. 
Examination day he called “dies ire, dies illa”—a proof that 
the unfortunate victims of the questions have not ali the trouble 
on their side. Evidently he was a most kind Professor, glad to 
be consulted, and giving to the slow or perplexed student an hour 
of such inspiring talk as turned work henceforth into pleasure. 
But there was not time for lectures, and study, and poetry, with 
eyesight for but half the day. He himself notes with glee the 
story of a white man who complained that he had no time to do 
anything, and got his answer from an old Redskin: “ Why, you 
have all the time there is, haven’t you?” But with his bad 
eyesight, Longfellow had not all the time there was. The day 
had not space in it for the college, the study, the home circle, and 
the visits that began to be a heavy tax on his time; and he 
delivered his last lecture in 1854. 

From his professorship dated his best friendships—with Felton, 
“‘ heartiest of Greek Professors,” as Dickens called him; with 
Charles Sumner, whom he at first knew lecturing in the Jaw 
schools; with Hillard, Sumner’s legal partner, and Cleveland, 
another littératewr. They were all of about the same age, and 
at the beginning they were all more or less dabbling in literature. 
At first they made a group or club of five, and then, by a play 
upon the word, they were known as the Five of Clubs. Long- 
fellow’s wife wrote of them: “They praise and criticize each 
other’s performances with a frankness not to be surpassed, and 
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seem to have attained that happy height of faith where no mis- 
understanding, no jealousy, no reserve exists.” Truly, a noble 
friendship. ; 

Beside a large circle whom he knew, he began to have un- 
known visitors. The first drop of the shower came in 1846— 
two travellers from the English York; and he noted in his diary 
that this visit to him as an author was to be looked upon as an 
honour. Little did he imagine the invading honours in store for 
him! There was the youth with a carpet-bag, requesting five 
minutes and taking two hours. There was the English poetess 
with long fair curls, who arrived in the twilight, manuscript in 
hand; and the “ weedy woman,” who swept up to his family 
party out walking, and introduced herself as an admirer, and 
requested them to notice how very remarkable it was that she had 
met him. There was the young man from Michigan, who arrived 
after dinner, collecting money and books for a college, and said, 
*T don’t mind if I take a cigar with you;” and, after a pause, 
putting off his overcoat, “If my horse were hitched, I would sit 
down and havea talk with you.” There was the exasperating 
seller of scent, who would give him a dollar’s worth in return for 
a poem, recommending himself and the scent to the bounteous 
Jenny Lind; and of course there was the young man who bor- 
rowed money to get home. Of his patience we may judge by 
the journal : 


This afternoon a youth entered my study, and, throwing down 
with vehemence a red printed paper, exclaimed, ‘There, that’s 
what I want to do!” and then, without pause, dashing a pocket- 
book upon it, continued, ‘ And that’s why I can’t do it—that empty 
purse!” On the handbill, in large letters, was “ G C. will 
give a Select Reading,” &c. He then began to recite Emerson; then 
“The Building of the Ship,” in fragments. In fine, he wanted funds 
to go on with his poetic readings, having an eye to the stage, with 
great plans of reform in the drama! As I could not furnish the 
funds, his face changed ; he rose, and shut the pocket-book, buttoned 
his coat across his breast, and said, “ I don’t want you to do it, unless 
you had rather do it than not! But I thought, if it turned out well, 
this might be the beginning of a friendship between us.” I calmed 
him a little; he sat down again; we talked of his plans; and he 
stayed to tea, 


Then there was the Polish Count, who first smokes a cigar on 
the sammer verandah—a droll figure with round face and blue 
glasses, slouched hat, loose clothes, and white buckskin shoes. 
He isa mysterious personage, who has written books on America, 
and lives in good society, with a large experience and empty 
pockets. The writer of the diary is “ weak enough” to ask the 
Count to dinner—they dine early ; and he stays all the afternoon 
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and till eleven at night, and leaves the family feeling as if a huge 
garden-roller had gone over them. Next morning before sunrise, 
when the hard-working Professor is breakfasting by candle-light, 
there is a ring at the door-bell and a letter signed “ The Homeless 
G.” Worse still, next morning again, and earlier, before the 
poet has even got down to breakfast, “ il terribile Conte,” just to 
know if his letter has been received. It does not concern money, 
which he refuses afterwards with “ great delicacy of feeling,” lest 
their relations of friendship might be changed. But the early 
hours were very precious to Longfellow, and if they were invaded, 
he thought, “ what will become of me? ” 

Sunday was always Sumner’s day; without him, as his host 
said, the pudding behaved like Macbeth’s Amen ; but 


After dinner “ il terribile Conte ” came in, and the smokers turned 
my study into a village tavern, much to my annoyance. The Count 
stayed till ten o’clock, and expatiated amply on the corruption of 
European society—like an old rake who has lost all faith in virtue. 


And next Sunday again “il terribile Conte” arrives ; but this 
time 
very pleasant in his European chat. There was no violent discussion, 


so that the Count did not so often as usual clasp his round head with 
both hands, and say “ Ouf!” 


Finally, Longfellow makes a journey to town, and gets him an 
appointment with one of the Boston papers. The whole interlude 
of the terrible Count shows the courteous host and the patient 
friend. The income-tax returns are public property in America, 
and constant applications were made from men of all nationalities 
to the owner of Craigie House. Once on the piazza outside his 
windows he had met an Italian beggar with a printed petition. He 
regretted the impulsive refusal, and wrote in that day’s journal a 
touching thought that is too often forgotten : “I have no doubt 
his story was false; yet one thing was true—his poverty.” 

The days became “ worm-eaten with letters ”—not from friends 
in whose correspondence he delighted, but from “the perfect 
stranger, as he is fond of calling himself, who always wants you to 
turn his grindstone.” Some enclosed manuscripts, others de- 
manded poems. One misguided young man requested an acrostic 
on a lady’s name, and marked at the end of the note, “Send bill.” 
To a little schoolgirl who asked for an original poem, he wrote a 
kind letter in his tenderness for children, and “ tried to say No 
so softly that she would think it better than Yes.” But he was 
obliged to leave half the letters unanswered ; and even if there 
were time, what could he have said to the people who wanted to 
know—from two different towns on the same day—who was 
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Evangeline and what was the place of her birth, and to the very 
precise reader who could not rest until he knew, “ Did the youth 
in ‘ Excelsior ’ attain his purpose or die before he had crossed the 
pass?” Seventy autographs were written, sealed, and directed 
in one day; in later years he wrote them in leisure moments, 
and applicants had to send envelopes ready directed, or it would 
have been impossible to satisfy all. 

He kept the door of his study always open, both literally and 
figuratively, unlike his friend Hawthorne, who had above his 
house at Concord a tower, reached by a trap-door, upon which 
trap-door he set his chair when he wanted to write. It would be 
a mystery how Longfellow got through his work if we did not 
hear how early he began. At six o’clock on winter mornings 
he was awakened by the apparition of a tall Negro with a lantern. 
This was for college duties, and he heartily disliked the reveillé 
and the breakfast by artificial light, with the red sun gleaming 
through the curtains. But at other times he rose still earlier by 
choice; often he saw the dawn like “an earth-surrounding hedge 
of roses ;” and pleasant to his eyes was the kindling of the early 
fire in the study. Let us follow him into that laboratory to 
watch his method of work. 

The short poems were inspirations of genuine emotion, The 
“ Psalm of Life” was written one morning on the back of a note 
of invitation, and kept long in manuscript as sacred for his own 
soul, It was printed as “ What the Heart of the Young Man 
said to the Psalmist;” and the psalmist was himself, whose 
heart was victorious over a mood of depression. It is well said 
that, if the ideas in this poem have become commonplace, it is the 
poem itself that has made them so. “ Young men read it with 
delight,” says his biographer; “their hearts were stirred by it as 
by a bugle summons, It roused them to a new sense of the 
meaning and worth of life.” ‘Thirty years after, a man “ high in 
the community for integrity and generosity ” declared he could 
never be grateful enough to his college teacher, who had read 
- 4 the class, because that day had been the inspiration of 

is life. 

The translating of the poem saved the reason of an unhappy 
father, an old man, whose son was a prisoner during the Franco- 
Prussian War: “I feel that my mind is saved,” he said, “ and 
that faith and hope have taken the place of despair; I owe it 
all to Longfellow.” In another case it prevented suicide. 

Whatever may be said of fine distinctions between the poetic 
and the didactic, there can be no doubt of the power of those few 
verses, The “ Psalm of Life” went all over the world. Among 
the poet’s treasures was a Chinese translation of it on a fan, 
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The origin of “ Footsteps of Angels” has been already told. 
The stanza, 
He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 


refers to the husband of one of his sisters, George W. Pierce, 
the dearest friend of his youth. After twenty years, he said 
one day he had never ceased to miss his dear friend from his life, 

“The Bridge” was.written long before the calamity that 
overshadowed his last years. The burden greater than he could 
bear was probably his first grief at Rotterdam. The old wooden 
bridge was over the Charles, on the way to the port; and he 
never crossed without pausing there. In his diary he wrote of 
the long black rafters, the reflection of the stars like sparks of 
fire, the floating seaweed, and even of a better thought than that 
enshrined in the popular poem. After walking there with his wife 
in the early moonlight, he wrote : 


We leaned for awhile on the wooden rail, and enjoyed the silvery 
reflection on the sea, making sundry comparisons, Among other 
thoughts, we had this cheering one—that the whole sea was flashing 
with this heavenly light, though we saw it only in a single track; the 
dark waves are the dark providences of God; luminous, though not 
to us; and even to ourselves in another position. 


‘* Excelsior ”—where he sets an image of all human aspiration 
in clear Alpine light—was suggested by seeing the heading of a 
newspaper bearing the seal of the State of New York, a shield 
with a rising sun and the motto “Excelsior.” It was pointed out 
that the refrain ought to be Excelsius! or Ad excelsiora! but 
the word he had first used seemed to be the sound the poem 
needed, and he explained that it might be part of the phrase: 
My goal is higher—“ Scopus meus excelsior est!” The first 
draft of it had only four stanzas, written on the back of a letter 
from his friend Sumner; it was dated “ Sept. 28, 1841, half- 
past three o’clock.’ 

“The Arrow and the Song” flashed into his mind one Sunday 
while he stood waiting with his back to the fire before going to 
church. It was an improvisation, and “ glanced on to the paper 
with arrowy speed.” Other poems after their conception were 
worked out laboriously ; such was “The Occultation of Orion,” 
begun with the fresh recollection of a view through a telescope, 
and, after despairing days, finished suddenly, the long-desired 
finale occurring to him as he came down from his dressing-room 
to dinner. Often he sketched out his ideas and afterwards put 
them bit by bit into verse. The most ordinary things gave 
inspiration: it was truly said of him, he translated life into 
music, and heard its echoes take the sound of fame. Like Gaspar 
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Becerra, he snatched the brand from the hearth to carve from it 
a statue: 
That is best which lieth nearest, 
Shape from that thy work of art. 


“The Old Clock on the Stairs” was seen during the wedding 
journey after his second marriage; and on the same tour, at 
Springfield Arsenal, the bride suggested how like an organ the 
musket-barrels looked, and what dismal music war would make. 
The same weapons were very soon to raise in the American War 
“the loud lament and dismal miserere.” The only love-song he 
ever wrote was the sonnet “To the Evening Star;”’ it was addressed 
to his wife, and he composed it one evening on the rustic seat 
under an apple-tree in his garden. Looking upon that garden 
from the house, he thought of the rapturous verses, “ A Day of 
Sunshine.” When such days came, he wrote in his diary, “ It 
is delicious to live,” and ‘Out, out into the free air, ye book- 
worms, revel in the sunshine, and thank God for the Spring ! ” 
On another “ perfect day” he needs must take a holiday, and 
goes to see a friend. Gratefully he rejoiced, with a beautiful 
thought, calling it a gift : 

O gift of God! O perfect day : 
Whereon shall no man work, but play : 
Whereon it is enough for me 

Not to be doing, but to be. 


Blow winds! and waft through all the rooms 
The fragrance of the cherry-blooms ! 

Blow winds! and bend within my reach 

The fiery blossoms of the peach, 


O Life and Love! O happy throng 

Of thoughts whose only speech is song! 
O heart of man! canst thou not be 
Blithe as the air is, and as free? 


As his feelings were genuine, his impressions of travel were 
truly painted. Spain was the land of his predilection ; its cos- 
tumes, customs, scenery, were the pages of “Don Quixote ” come 
to life; and the Alhambra was a romance in stone and colour, 
upon which he could have gazed for ever. In his young ardour 
he had travelled through Spain, and, though he was three times 
in Europe afterwards, he would never touch that ground again 
lest the glow might fade from his remembrance. To write “The 
Spanish Student”? was a labour of love, so easy that he himself 
wondered, ‘At present my soul is wrapped up in poetry,” he 
wrote toa friend. ‘“ The scales fell from my eyes suddenly, and 
I beheld a beautiful landscape with figures, which I have trans- 
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ferred to paper almost without an effort, and with a celerity of 
which I did not think myself capable.” 
Take, again, his sonnet on Venice : 
White phantom city, whose untrodden streets 
Are rivers, and whose pavements are the shifting 
Shadows of palaces and strips of sky ; 
I wait to see thee vanish like the fleets 
Seen in mirage, or towers of cloud uplifting 
In air their unsubstantial masonry ; 


and compare this with his diary after approaching Venice from 
the lagoons by moonlight : 


There was something so like enchantment in the scene, that I almost 
expected to see it sink into the sea and disappear like an optical 
delusion or some magic city in the clouds. Indeed, all is so visionary 
and fairylike here, that one is almost afraid of setting foot upon the 
ground lest he should sink the city. 


The scenes in the Dutch picture where Simon Danz walks and 
smokes were also described from memory—the house hy the 
Maas, with its weathercocks and roof of tiles, and its tulip 
garden, and 

The windmills on the outermost 
Verge of the landscape in the haze. 


Actual experience gave vivid colour also to the poems of 
Bruges and Nuremburg, where his historical knowledge was as 
rich as his poetic sympathy. “The Belfry of Bruges ” was the first 
of his dissolving views—a style which has been copied widely, 
especially in America: for example, in Bryant’s “ Song of the 
Sower ;” his own “ Kéramos ” is, perhaps, its perfection. 

His method of work with long poems, was a beginning in love 
with his subject, and afterwards careful labour with much study 
and fitful glows of enthusiasm. The chief name was chosen at 
the outset, mainly by its musical sound, and often altered after- 
wards. Evangeline was Gabrielle at first, and Celestine was also 
running in his mind. At least a line was to be added every day 
to his idyll of Acadie ; but, after all, it was sometimes untouched 
fora month. His friends doubted the success of English hexa- 
meters, and he turned a few couplets of the second part into 
rhyme—trying heroic metre. The shortening and rhyming sacri- 
ficed the beauty of ideas. 

As after showers a sudden gust again 
Upon the leaves shakes down the rattling rain, 


is a poor substitute for 


As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree tops 
Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the branches. 
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At that time he could only use his eyes in the morning for 
reading or writing. Portions of “ Evangeline” were written in 
the early clear daylight, while he stood at his desk in the window ; 
and these needed no copying. The rest was scrawled with a 
pencil, while he sat by the fire in a darkened room with a port- 
folio on his knee—a plan that he thoroughly enjoyed. The 
hospital, where the last scene was to be laid, was remembered 
from the time of his first journey to Europe, when he filled up 
the delay of waiting for the New York packet-boat by a visit to 
Philadelphia, where he was shown through the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. A panorama of the Mississippi was advertised, and 
he called it a special benediction, as the river was to flow through 
his story. He went to see the three miles of canvas, the “ forest 
primeval,” the cotton plantations by moonlight; and the result 
was that transcript of scenery for which Americans welcomed 
the poem as well as for its tender human interest. It was 
finished on his fortieth birthday, February 27,1847. In correct- 
ing the proofs, he noted that “ some of the lines want pounding. 
Nails are to be driven and clinched.” 

Hearing of “ Der Armer Heinrich” of Hartmann von der Aue, 
the tale seemed to him exquisite and the heroine as sweet as 
Imogen if he could but paint her. He would try. The result 
was “The Golden Legend ;” and the further result was that 
while writing it he noted in his diary, in November, 1841 : 
“Thought of a long and elaborate poem by the holy name of 
Christus—the theme of which would be the aspects of Christen- 
com in the Apostolic, Middle, and Modern Ages.” The Legend 
was written between the end of 1839 and 1851—a long span. 
But there was no hurry in his work, and often a few short poems 
and a scene of a long one were the fruits of a year—college 
duties, and visitors, chiefly strangers, made heavy demands upon 
his time; and his anxiety always was to produce something of 
value rather than to produce much. There were hot summer 
days when the artist had him prisoner in the morning and the 
sculptor all the afternoon; “ and so,” he lamented, “ ‘The Golden 
Legend’ waits.” The first scene had been written in blank verse ; 
and, thinking his blank verse heavy, he ran it into rhyme. 
Copied some parts of ‘The Golden Legend.’ Oh! fora pair of 
eyes to work with!” ‘This is one entry in the diary. And 
another, “In the evening wrote a passage on the Virgin in 
‘The Golden Legend’”—the famous verses of praise—and of 
all dates it was written on the 8th of September—an im- 
mortal birthday gift from one who had never been taught to 
honour her, but who had found her for himself with a brave 
reverence. As it was composed in the evening, it must have been 
part of the work pencilled without using the eyes. The whole 
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poem was now to be but a part of something greater, that was 
still a secret dream. Longfellow had a strong belief in keeping 
secret the plan of any great work. ‘‘ Those plans we form,” he 
said, “are of so ethereal a nature that the moment we uncork 
them the flavour escapes.” More than thirty years passed before 
the “ Christus ” appeared—“a loftier strain, the sublimer song 
whose broken melodies have for so many years breathed through 
my soul in the better hours of life.” It was in the order of 
subjects the first part of a great whole, but it was written last in 
order of time. The second part was “The Golden Legend ”— 
Medieval Christianity; the third part, the “ New England 
Tragedies,” published in 1871. The three composed “ The Divine 
Tragedy,” which appeared complete in 1873. In the “ Christus ” 
he reverently used only the Gospel words for the central figure, 
and worked up the incidents with poetic fancy, so as to present 
a few scenes from the public ministry of Our Lord in a sort of 
lofty dramatic form. It is the least known of Longfellow’s more 
important works ; and yet it was the one that he had meditated 
upon most, tasting, as he said, the delight of the poetic vision, 
without the pain of putting it into words. Evidently his con- 
ception was very far above the “ Christus ” that he wrote in two 
months of his later years. 

Always, in his own judgment, the execution fell short of the 
conception. He felt “a cruel pang” whenever he opened a page 
of his own writing; and his consolation was that “ to be fully 
satisfied with what one has done is a bad prognostic of what one 
is going to do.” In “Epimetheus,” the poet’s after-thought, he 
arraigns his Sybil, his deceiver, lamenting that the beautiful 
dancing fancies that came to him unbidden, sunny and bewilder- 
ing, the moment he had grasped them looked haggard, cold, and 
spectral. 

But if he found them “ fade and perish with the capture,” he 
worked on undaunted. It made him miserable to find himself 
“building up life of solid blocks of idleness,” even at the lazy 
seaside; and in times of sadness he counted it a distinct good to 
have no idle time to mope and grieve. It scemed to him sheer 
laziness for a poet not to write because he was not in the mood ; 
for, as he said, he could not tell whether he was in the mood or 
not unless he began, and the excuse meant reluctance to the 
manual task of writing, or to the mental labour of setting one’s 
thoughts in order. ‘‘1t must not be forgotten that the mind 
grows warm by exercise. Alwaystry!” Yet after “ The Golden 
Legend,” as far back as 1853, there came a time when he turned 
back to “dear old Dante” in despair of writing anything 
original. There had been helpless seasons, but none as hopeless 
as this, and he feared all faculty of song had gone out of him 
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for ever. Yet often before he had “found an unexpected passage 
through the adamantine wall.” Every artist and every author, 
every one whose life is made up of intellectual effort, must have 
come at some time to that sense of powerlessness ; and there are 
seasons when the only course is, as Longfellow said, to “let the 
mind lie awhile in the rain and sunshine of heaven, unvexed by 
laborious ploughshare.” At last a happy idea came; and the 
poet conceived the plan of joining together the old Indian myths, 
and he escaped “‘ through the adamantine wall” with “ Hiawatha” 
—or “ Manabozho,” as it was at first, another name for the same 
legendary hero. A friendly critic thought it lacked human 
interest at the outset; so did his wife; “so does the author,” he 
reflected ; “‘I must put a live beating heart into it.” And then 
he brought in “ Minnehaha, laughing water.” Bayard Taylor 
wrote to him: “It will be parodied, perhaps ridiculed, in many 
quarters. But it will live after the Indian race has vanished 
from our continent, and there will be no parodies then.” When 
it appeared in Boston, the Indian tribes were by no means a 
remote subject. Not long after, he noted some of the prose in 
his journal :— 


There is a grand display of Indians in Boston—Black Hawk and 
some dozen other bold fellows, all grease and red paint; war clubs, 
bears’ teeth, and buffalo scalps in profusion ; hair cut close like a brush, 
and powdered with vermilion; one cheek red, one black; forehead 
striped with bright yellow, with a sprinkling of flour between the 
eyes—this will fit almost any of them. They are to have a pow-wow 
on the common to-morrow. 


“ Hiawatha” was the subject passed through a poet’s crucible, 
shining, with all the dross rejected, and the cruelties of history 
left aside. In two years, fifty thousand had sold, the greatest 
immediate sale of any of his works. The least sale was for 
*Outre-Mer”—travels—and “ Hyperion ” and “ Kavanagh,” prose 
romances, which he himself liked intensely, though critics fell 
foul of them and the world forgets them. 

In early years he saved himself “the momentary pang arising 
from abuse” by never reading what was written against him. 
Later, he could afford to joke at his critics. Of one who 
quarrelled with “ Hyperion,” he pleasantly remarks, “ What an 
unhappy disposition he must have to be so much annoyed.” 
And in 1846, “ Read an abusive article on my poems, by Mr. 
Simms the novelist. I consider this the most original and in- 
ventive of all his fictions.” A fine example this last of the 
disparity between critic and author. It was well he was too 
strong to be wounded, for where is “Mr. Simms the novelist” 
now, when Longfellow is popular in both hemispheres ? 
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But if he was proof against the pricks of newspaper criticism, 
he was sensitive in an extreme degree to the influence of the 
weather and the seasons. Cold and heat, gloom and glow, in- 
fluenced him mentally as well as physically. Sunshine brought 
the thoughts whose only speech was song—poetic visions coming 
as sound comes out of silence, as the appearing stars, as the white 
sails in sight on the verge of the sea. But in bitter weather, 
half-crazed with pain from “the cold steel arrows of the east 
wind,” or shrouded with a cold “ like a monk with his hood,” he 
cowered by the fire, wondering how the old Icelandic skalds could 
sing at all. Dismal days made him “ prodigiously low-spirited,” 
crushed as if he were one of the four dwarfs who in the Northern 
mythology upheld the dome of heaven on their stooped shoulders. 
Snow was beautiful, but inexpressibly sad ; he liked a clear winter 
with brown branches. But, of all seasons, autumn was his 
harvest-time, and he wrote the first date of October with—to 
use his favourite word—“ infinite delight.” The diary is full of 
poetry among the prose of life. 


Autumn has written his rubric on the leaves. The wind turns 
them over and chants like a friar. 

The vines are reu - « the hedges and in the trees, and golden leaves 
gleam all over the landscape. But where are the golden fancies?. . . . 

If I write no poems, yet I indulge in many fair poetic dreams. 
When the dull rainy November comes, I may put them into 
language 

Welcome, O brown October! like a monk with a drinking-horn, like 
a pilgrim in russet 

The leaves begin to turn, and the creeper is blood-red among the 
lilacs and the hedges 

Beautiful is now the harvest moon, set like a ruby in the horizon’s 
ring. 

And what perfect descriptions of the wind are these :— 

In the evening we had a tremendous gale from the south. Broken 
branches from the old trees were flying about in all directions. Down 
came a dead tree crashing in the darkness. Blinds got loose, and 
banged about like mad, Anon, the wind lulled, and with one great 
expiring blast exhaled its soul. 

Again : 

A great wind to-day. Sat on the back piazza and heard it rave and 
roar. The trees seemed to turn their backs upon it and try to run; 
but their roots were fast planted in the ground, and they struggled as 
in a kind of nightmare, 

The tides under the wooden bridge had a fascination for him, 
and his thought flowed into verses that were only entered in his 
journal, beginning— 

O faithful indefatigable tides, 
That evermore upon God’s errands go. 
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He was full of the idea of Nature doing the bidding of God— 


‘God sent his messenger the rain.” The sound of summer rain: 
was a positive pleasure, and at night he lay awake making 
hexameters to describe its pouring on the roof. But of all things 
and of all times, the sunshine of the spring brought joy. “The 
whole country is a flower-garden,” he wrote in exultation when 
his own grounds were clouded with pink and white peach and 
cherry bloom, “and all the birds are singing, singing, singing !” 
Common sounds had poetry for an echo in his mind. Who 
has ever found such an image as this for a prosaic fog-horn ?— 


A rainy day with mist on the sea, through which the steamer blows 
its horn like a Triton’s conch. 


Or this for the noi ° of trains ?— 


I see the red dawn encircling the horizon, and hear the thundering 
railway-trains radiating in various directions from the city along 
their sounding bars, like the bass of some great anthem—our national 
anthem. 


Common things took in his record quaint, fantastic turns. 
A snow-storm after spring weather was winter coming back for 
his umbrella. “Begone, old man, and wag not thy hoary head 
at me!” He caught cold at the Opera: “ Some demon always 
holds a door open at such places.” Thackeray, Ole Bull the 


Northern violinist, and others came to supper, but two guests 
failed him: their places were empty, and their plates looked on 
“with hollow hungry eyes.” One day he “went through the 
domestic offering of burning out the chimneys, a rather wild 
spectacle out of doors, and a roaring within as of pent-up bulls 
and lions.” After which we may observe that he was no 
dreamer, but a practical man with a prose side to his life; nor 
were his surroundings always the most ethereal. For a poet 
and a lover of music, it was hardly the best situation to be 
lodged, as he was at one time, with Beethoven Hall in front full 
of discordant musicians practising, “and in the rear a circus— 
the band playing ‘Zip Coon’ and ‘Clar’ de Kitchen?!” 

He relished a good story, such as the anecdote of the discus- 
sion in Congress, in 1796, when a red-hot member moved that 
the English language be abolished, and Sherman seconded the 
motion, with the amendment—“ that we compel the English to 
learn Greek, and keep their language for ourselves.” Ludierous 
things, heard or read, were noted in his journal; he picked out 
from an article in an American magazine the story of the lady 
playing an andante of Pleyel on the organ, and the Malagasi’s 
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criticism, “‘ Dat’s a beautiful noise as ever I see!” And it was 
he who discovered a miserable pun even in “ Paradise Lost ” : 


Nor could his eye not ken 
The empire of Negus to his utmost port. 


Many of Longfellow’s pages are clearly the work of a mind 
with a charmingly delicate sense of humour; but his diary is 
absolutely alive with it. And yet the earnestness, in his poetry, 
his life, his daily notes, outbalances the lighter quality. His 
brother says that sympathy was the secret of his success. In 
his works and in his life he faced the realities of the struggling, 
aspiring, sorrowing world : 


O suffering, sad humanity, 
O ye afflicted ones who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misery ! 


His sympathy roused him to an interest in political life, 
though he began by having no more taste for politics than for 
newspaper advertisements. He was glad he was not a politician, 
“nor filled with the rancor that politics engenders.” But the 
question of Slavery called from him a protest in a public cause. 
He thought out the anti-slavery poems during sleepless stormy 
nights crossing the ocean. It is difficult to realize now that 
their publication was a brave act, that brought down upon him 
a shower of arguments and of condemnation from intelligent 
and otherwise benevolent men. The burning question was not 
for him a mere discussion of events far off. He saw exhibited 
in a jeweller’s window the iron collar of a slave, with a huge 
piece of iron to fill the mouth, and every drop of blood in his 
body quivered with rage. He saw at his house the fugitive of 
years before, with a disabled arm once broken by a blow. He 
heard the frequent news of fugitives captured in the city close 
by—heard of the failure of a forlorn attempt at rescue, and all 
the day was “sick and sorrowful with this infamous business.” 
His friend Sumner, who had now plunged into political life with 
a tremendous earnestness, became doubly dear to him for his 
championship of the black race. The slavery laws were to the 
poet a dead weight covering infinite evil: ‘‘ Whenever you lift 
it, what reptiles crawl out from under it!” He watched the 
American War chiefly as an anti-slavery struggle; but war in 
itself he abhorred. From one day’s entry in his diary his whole 
view may be gathered. On the 1st of September, 1862 : 


Yesterday we had report of a great battle at Manasses, ending in 
defeat of the Rebels. The moon set red and lowering ; and I thought 
in the night of the pale upturned faces of young men on the battle- 
field, and the agonies of the wounded, and my wretchedness was very 
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great. Every shell from the cannon’s mouth bursts not only on the 
battlefield, but in far-away homes North or South, carrying dismay 
and death. What an infernal thing war is! Woe to him by whom 
it cometh ! 

Compare this with his ballad, “ Killed at the Ford ”: 


And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 
That fatal bullet went speeding forth, 

Till it reached a town in the distant North, 
Till it reached a house in a sunny street, 
Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat 
Without a murmur, without a cry. 


But though the diary illustrates his poetry and his opinions, 
he himself calls it a brief chronicle of his outward life, “and of 
my inner life not a word.” The case would be different, he 
wrote, if he was sure the journal would never get into print, 
“ but death picks the locks of all portfolios, and throws the con- 
tents into the street for the public to scramble for.” One is 
glad to see the diary, thus written, laid open by no stranger, but 
only in chosen portions by his brother’s hand ; and, if there are 
subjects of vital interest hardly touched, one is content to receive 
the few words of explanation which is added by the brother and 
editor. The question is naturally asked, What was Longfellow’s 
religion ? while he showed such an attraction for Catholic ritual, 
such a sympathy with Catholic faith. The narrative tells us :— 


In the congregation of the First Parish of Portland, the moderate 
Calvinism of the old preachers . . . . had gradually passed into the 
early form of Unitarianism It was in the doctrine and the 
spirit of the early Unitarianism that Henry Longfellow was nurtured 
at church and at home, and there is no reason to suppose that he ever 
found these insufficient, or that he ever essentially departed from them. 
Of his genuine religious feeling his writings give ample testimony. 
His nature was at heart devout; his ideas of life, of death, and of 
what lies beyond were essentially cheerful, hopeful, optimistic. He 
did not care to talk much on theological points, but he believed in the 
supremacy of good in the world and in the universe. 


The remaining shreds of Calvinism seem to have given him 
an impression of hardness, and Unitarianism and the other sects 
were to him human systems, for he knew no divinely appointed 
centre of truth. His words were, that men by their human 
systems had made it difficult for the wayfaring man to walk in 
the light and liberty of the Gospel, and that it seemed to him 
that religion ought to be a cheering and sociable companion, 
instead of a stern and chiding taskmaster. When he heard of a 
New York architect who, for reasons of conscience, had declined to 
make a design for a Unitarian church, he reflected that, if the 
man’s mind was full of the sublime idea of his profession, build- 
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ing temples for the Lord, it would be profanation to build for 
any but Christians, “and such he deems Unitarians not to be. 
There is the meanness and the narrowness of the matter, that 
his soul does not embrace all sects of Christians.” His mind 
was religious, but not logicai; and he failed to see the vital im- 
portance of truth in worship, or the unity that truth implies, or 
the infinite difference between the position of worshippers of 
Christ the Incarnate God, and believers in Christ as a merely 
human teacher divinely sent. He himself notes, one Sunday, 
“a good sermon on the character of Christ, which is wonderful 
even if looked upon as a mere human character—inspiring 
cheerfulness, encouragement, hope.” The words which he under- 
lined in his comment clearly imply that the sermon treated of 
a view not habitual to his own mind. His whole writings are 
full of what we may call a personal devotion to Jesus Christ and 
to His public ministry, with confiding faith in His reign in 
heaven. There is every evidence that “our dear Redeemer ” 
was to his heart and mind infinitely above the Unitarian view of 
‘a mere human character.” In the only poem relating to the 
chapel, he tells of the hay-scented wind turning the leaves of the 
hymn-book on the window-ledge, and the sunshine coming 
through the laths of the blind, making a dusty Jacob’s-ladder of 
light ; but these are externals that he might have seen in any 
room, and of the service the only words are, “long was the good 
man’s sermon,” and “long was the prayer he uttered.” One 
cannot escape the impression that so religious-minded a man 
fled from the idea of doctrine because he had heard doctrines 
confused and unpalatable to the common needs of the lives of 
men ; and, judging from his own comments in brief and his 
poetry at length, it is plain that even if he “ never essentially 
departed ” from Unitarianism, the “system” did not satisfy his 
soul, and the whole current of his spiritual sympathies went 
beyond the Sunday service in the chapel. 

The ritual of the Church, all the accessories of her worship, 
are meant to touch the human senses, and through them to reach 
the heart and lift it heavenward. After all, a poet has always 
one of the most sensitive of human hearts; so it is no wonder 
that, even when he kneels as a stranger, he feels the mystic 
touch, the heavenward influence, of morning Sacrifice or evening 
Benediction. Longfellow always knelt—that is, he was too 
noble to scoff, and too well informed to mistake the meaning 
of Catholic services, too true to feign contempt, too earnest 
to gaze uninterested. He felt the influence; but alas! only with 
a vague poetic appreciation, and with a life-long yearning after 
the glories of our faith and the beauty of our ritual. At first, 
during his travels in Spain, he forgot that, if the literature and 
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the customs of countries must differ, far more must national ways 
in the externals of devotion; and he counted simple garish 
Spanish altars as ludicrous as “a small grocery store full of 
sugar hats and gingerbread images.” But he soon perceived 
that, no matter how the gaudy display might surprise his 
national taste, there was a reality of faith behind it such as no 
earnest man could ridicule. In the streets he had seen the 
passing of the Host to the sick, the crowd upon their knees with 
heads uncovered, the ringing bell, the approaching tapers and 
banners. 


But the other night [he wrote in a letter home] I witnessed a 
spectacle far more imposing. I was at the Opera, and, in the midst of 
the scene, the tap of a drum at the door and the sound of the friar’s bell 
announced the approach of the Host. In an instant the music ceased ; 
a hush ran through the house; the actors on the stage in their brilliant 
dresses kneeled and bowed their heads; and the whole audience turned 
towards the street, and threw themselves on their knees. It was a most 
singular spectacle ; the sudden silence, the immense kneeling crowd, the 
group upon the stage, and the decorations of the scene produced the 
most peculiar sensations in my mind. 


We have seen him, at Diisseldorf, years before, soothed and 
consoled by the Elevation scene, in his first sorrow. At the 
Church of the Escurial, he notes, “ the effect was most powerful.” 
The facts are beyond question—that he was solemnly impressed 
whenever he witnessed the adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and that he reverenced, as natural, just, and ennobling, the 
Catholic devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 

Both subjects enriched his poems. Thus in the Sagas: 


Then over the waste of snows 
The noonday sun uprose 
Through the driving mists revealed, 
Like the lifting of the Host, 
By incense-clouds almost concealed. 


And, again, in one of the five magnificent sonnetson the “ Divina 
Commedia,” viewed as a vast cathedral, the same idea makes the 
supreme climax : 


I lift mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 
With forms of saints and holy men who died, 
Here martyred, and hereafter glorified ; 

And the great Rose upon its leaves displays 

Christ’s Triumph, and the angelic roundelays 
With splendour upon splendour multiplied ; 
And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 

No more rebukes, but smiles her words of praise. 

And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love, 
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And benedictions of the Holy Ghost ; 
And the melodious bells among the spires 

O’er all the housetops and through heaven above 
Proclaim the elevation of the Host! 


Then in “The Golden Legend ” he showed his reverence for 
Catholic devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and his clear under- 
standing of its spirit. First the familiar passage spoken by 
Prince Henry on entering Italy : 


“‘ This is indeed the blessed Mary’s land, 
Virgin and Mother of our dear Redeemer ! 
All hearts are touched and softened at her name ; 
Alike the bandit, with the bloody hand, 
The priest, the prince, the scholar, and the peasant, 
The man of deeds, the visionary dreamer, 
Pay homage to her as one ever present ! 
And even as children, who have much offended 
A too indulgent father, in great shame, 
Penitent, and yet not daring unattended 
To go into his presence, at the gate 
Speak with their sister, and confiding wait 
Till she goes in before and intercedes ; 
So men, repenting of their evil deeds, 
Offer to her their prayers and their confession, 
And she for them in heaven makes intercession. 
And if our Faith had given us nothing more 
Than this example of all womanhood, 
So mild, so merciful, so strong, so good, 
So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure, 
This were enough to prove it higher and truer 
Than all the creeds the world had known before.” 


Less often quoted is the outburst of gratitude by the peasant woman 
Ursula, in the midst of the news that her daughter still lives : 


.“ Virgin, who lovest the poor and lowly, 
If the loud cry of a mother’s heart 
Can ever ascend to where thou art, 
Into thy blessed hands and holy 
Receive my prayer of praise and thanksgiving ! 
Let the hands that bore our Saviour bear it 
Into the awful presence of God ; 
For thy feet with holiness are shod, 
And if thou bearest it, he will hear it. 
Our child who was dead, again is living!” 


“IT have been so long in Catholic countries,” he wrote, “ that 
the abuses in this religion have no effect upon me. Its principles 
are as pure as could be wished.” In estimating abuses he seems 
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to have forgotten to make allowance for nationality. He would 
not have expected the same literature and taste from the grandees 
of Castile and the brown Basque peasants as from the students 
of Boston or the society of New York—not the same externals of 
life in the glow of the Old-World South as in the colder culture 
of the North ; and in a religion, which is part of the very life of 
the people, one must expect customs and accessories with a 
national colouring. He was anxious that the meaning of his 
sympathy should not be mistaken ; and after the publication of 
“ The Golden Legend,” when it seems some talk arose about him 
and his friend Sumner, he wrote to him that they were on the 
same road, and about as near getting to Rome as that guide-board 
in the Tyrol pointing the way there. 

His poetic leaning towards things Catholic was the cause of one 
of his earliest mistakes. Having read that Count Pulaski’s 
banner was embroidered by the Moravian nuns of Bethlehem in 
Pennsylvania, at once he wrote the well-known verses, ignorant 
that the identical banner was far too small for either a cloak or a 
shroud, and that the Moravian Sisters, who lived partly by em-. 
broidery, were not Catholic nuns, and had neither solemn 
functions of blessing, nor burning censers, nor dim mysterious 
aisles. 

Words were judged by their music to his ear. ‘ Christe 
Eleison!” sung by snow-white choirs was a fitting close for the 
music of the sea, when the very stars were listening. ‘ Ave 
Maria Purissima !” was the right sound for the right thought 
where the watchman calls through the night in the love-scene of 
“The Spanish Student.” But his poetic sympathy and his fancy 
for Catholic words and ideas had a basis of deep reading and of 
observation that saved him from error; he was never superficial 
—never wrote of the Church as those artists paint who imagine 
that a nun consists of black and white and a pale face with coldly 
clear eyes. Some false notes he touched, but in his earnest 
writing very few. No Catholic reverses the names, like the Black 
Robe of “ Evangeline,” “and tells them of Mary and Jesus ;” the 
habitual order has a meaning beyond mere chance. Nor would 
any Catholic in any country say, like the Spanish Student, “the 
cross she prayed to ere shefell asleep.” In “The Legend Beautiful” 
there is a slight flaw to prevent it from being one entire and 
perfect chrysolite. All the thought of the poem is supposed to he 
in harmony with the mind of the monk who sees the vision of his 
Lord, but when the bread and wine doled out at the gate tasted 
that day like a sacrament, there is an image from Protestantism, 
a momentary discord. 

“Evangeline” and “The Golden Legend” abound with imagery 
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from Catholic life; and the successful throwing in of this side- 
light is more remarkable than the direct description : 


The bell from its turret 
Sprinkled with holy sounds the air as the priest with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon them. 


And even more striking than the abundant imagery is the heart- 
felt sympathy that gives a clear understanding of the Catholic 
spirit. There is a wonderful instinctive knowledge in his 
description of Evangeline’s after-glow of serenity : 


But a celestial brightness—a more ethereal beauty— 

Shone on her face and encircled her form when, after confession, 
Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction upon her, 
When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music. 


And the practical use of the crucifix appears in the scene of 
the tumult in the church, written at a time when even the cross 
was far less familiar to the outside world than it is now: 


Lo! where the crucified Christ from his cross is gazing upon you! 
See! in those sorrowful eyes, what meekness and holy compassion ! 
Hark! how those lips still repeat the prayer, ‘“‘O Father, forgive them!” 
Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the wicked assail us, 
Let us repeat it now, and say, “‘O Father, forgive them!” 


The sketches of Catholic missionaries are sympathetic, both in 
* Evangeline” and “ Hiawatha.” None but an unprejudiced and 
reverent mind could have imagined the closing scenes of the 
Indian epic: peace and hope give to its end a kind of sunset 
splendour before the hero of his people disappears into the purple 
twilight ; and the peace and hope in which he leaves them are the 
gift of 
+ The Black Robe chief, the Pale Face 

With the cross upon his bosom. 


It reminds us of an entry in the poet’s diary—a glimpse of “ the 
scaffoldings round about the palace of song” : “ Looked into Kip’s 
early Jesuit Missions in North America—a curious and very 
interesting book.” 

Thus it is not the description of Catholic scenes which is remark- 
able, but their sympathetic and instinctively right description. In 
“The Golden Legend ” there was a tendency to exaggerate what 
we may call a grotesque view; just as, in describing a foreign 
carved oak pulpit, he might have had a weakness for making too 
much comment on the intrusion of monsters and goblin-demons 
underneath. 

“T have endeavoured to show in it, among other things,” he 
wrote, “that through the darkness and corruption of the Middle 
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Ages ran a bright deep stream of Faith, strong enough for all 
the exigencies of life and death.” He looked upon the life of 
the Middle Ages very much as he looked upon a great Gothic 
church. When he entered a Gothic cathedral, his feelings were 
so delighted, so ennobled and lost in admiration, so intricate, 
and so grotesque withal, that he never found words to describe 
them; they were like an inner reflection of the ‘building itself. 
Strasbourg cathedral enriches ‘The Golden Legend” with its rose- 
window, “ the perfect flower of Gothic loveliness, its Pillar of the 
Angels, and its vastness where generations built their very hearts 
into the sculptured stones; ” and he had the same admiration for 
the Faith of the “ days gone by, that knew no doubt and feared 
no mystery.” But as the quaintly grotesque in Gothic ornament 
strikes us with surprise, being the part we in our times least 
understand, so did the eccentricities and the occasional abuses 
in religion strike him with surprise and become sketched in his 
picture, not as a minor part, as they really were, but as objects 
of too great prominence. After all, it was not upon the carven 
monsters that the people gazed; but upon their angel pillars, 
the evangelists above, and “ the blessed Christ.” 

The poem contains whole passages that win surprise and 
gratitude, as if a stranger showed us the likeness of a familiar 
face. Such is all the first part of Elsie’s prayer, through the 
sufferings of her Redeemer and Lord, and through “ those 
bleeding wounds” upon His hands and side; and the priest’s 
night thoughts in the darkening church; the legend of the 
monk Felix and the happiness of heaven; and of the Sultan’s 
daughter and the Master of the Flowers. The unrhymed short 
lines of the last are exquisitely pathetic : 


“O Love, how red thy heart is, 
And thy hands are full of roses!” 
“ For thy sake,” answered he, 
“ For thy sake is my heart so red, 
For thee I bring these roses! 
I gathered them at the cross 
Whereon I died for thee.” 


And the sultan’s daughter 
Followed him to Paradise. 


Elsewhere he illustrates from the history of St. Cecilia and of 
St. Dorothea. He makes Prince Henry know the legend of the 
lily, quoted by St. Liguori ; the Prince exclaims to Elsie: 


“© pure in heart ! from thy sweet dust shall grow 
Lilies upon whose petals shall be written 
‘ Ave Maria!’ in characters of gold!” 
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And St. John Nepomucen of the German bridges is well known 
to him; Prince Henry at the castle balustrade stands 


Like St. John Nepomuck in stone 
Looking down upon a stream. 


He understands the peace of monastic life, and sees that the 
“peace of God that passeth understanding reigns in these 
cloisters and these corridors.” He appreciates conventual life ; 
after her passionate tale of a former time, the nun tells of a love 
turned to higher things in the security of the present, 


‘In this sacred and calm retreat 
We are all well and safely shielded 
From winds that blow and waves that beat, 
From the cold and rain, and blighting heat, 
To which the strongest hearts have yielded.” 


And there, as the poem says, like “the virgins seven ”—no 
doubt the five were meant—they wait for the bridegroom with 
their hearts as lamps for ever burning. 

Humility, the one virtue unpraised by the poets, is not for- 
gotten by him—the “self-forgetfulness of lowliness.” ‘ The 
Legend of the Monk Felix,” “The Tale of Count Robert of 
Sicily,” and “ The Saga of King Olaf” are all in praise of it. 
There is the true ring in his voice, too, when he speaks of pain ; 
he sees its mystery from the Christian point of view : 


Faith alone can interpret life, and the heart that aches and bleeds 
with the stigma 

Of pain alone bears the likeness of Christ, and can comprehend its 
dark enigma. 


And again : 
But now our souls are more subdued ; 


The hand of God, and not in vain, 
Has touched us with the fire of pain. 


Where other poets make capital out of revolt and lamentation, 
he only sees the divine meaning. 

Then, in “The Golden Legend,” one difference between the 
priest and the demon confessor is really worth remark. ‘The 
devil enters scoffing at everything in his own way: 


“Here stands the holy water stoup ! 
Holy water it may be to many, 
But to me the veriest liquor Gehenne, 
It smells like a filthy fast-day soup !” 


And then he proceeds to the carved confessional, where he 
absolves Prince Henry from the sins he is about to commit: , 
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‘“* Ay! and from whatsoever sin 
Lieth around it and within, 
From all crimes in which it may involve thee, 
I now release thee and absolve thee.” 


In some quarters it was an old-fashioned mistake to talk of 
Catholic absolutions and indulgences as a permission for evil yet 
to come. This is precisely what Longfellow makes Lucifer do in 
“The Golden Legend.” The priest absolves the sinner departing 
—‘ a new and better life begin ;” but the demon masquerading 
adopts the plan which the ignorant believe to be the meaning of 
absolution or indulgence. 

Some of Lucifer’s observations are very shrewd. Flying over 
the city at night, he rejoices in the reproach : 


**T have more martyrs in your walls 
Than God has, and they cannot sleep.” 


And again, in a very different scene, where he in his disguise 
does not relish the story of “St. Dunstan of old”: 


“Ha! ha! that story is very clever— 
But has no foundation whatever.” 


Monastic subjects had an attraction for the poet. In “ Mid- 
night Mass for the Dying Year,” the hooded clouds, like friars, 
tell their beads in drops of rain, The whole of that poem is 
deeply religious in its own weird wild way. He had been seeing 
“King Lear” acted in Boston, and his thoughts of prayer for the 
dying mingled with the idea of the despised old king out in the 
tempest. The end of the year, the falling of the leaves, reminds 
him of a more awful ending: 


Howl! howl! and from the forest 
Sweep the red leaves away, 
Would the sins which thou abhorrest 
O soul! could thus decay 
And be swept away ! 


For there shall come a mightier blast, 
There shall be a darker day, 
And the stars from heaven down cast 
Like red leaves be swept away ! 
Kyrie eleison ! 
Christe eleison ! 


This brings us to his confidence in immortality beyond all death 
and decay. Where the modern minor poets, and some of the 
greater ones, are morbid with doubt, he is alive with strong 
faith in God and in His promises. ‘To take his own words, death 
meant transition, a beginning, not an end; gratitude is due to 
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him for filling popular verses with that truth, and more praise 
than if he had been the master of all music, the sweetest of all 
singers. ‘ Footsteps of Angels” is the longing of a soul in this 
world for communion with those gone before ; the transition has 
broken for them no tie of kindred, nor, in a world where all they 
were here is but perfected, has it changed the love that was part 
of their individual selves. They will not grieve for us till we join 
them; but how could they cease to love us without ceasing to be 
themselves ? 
It were a double grief, if the departed 
Being released from earth should still retain 
A sense of earthly pain ; 
It were a double grief, if the true-hearted 
Who loved us here should on the further shore 
Remember us no more. 


And, in a corresponding way, he could not help thinking that his 
remembrance of his dead child would reach her where she lived, 
thus keeping the bond of nature unbroken. In all this he is 
writing in the spirit of the Church; and one does not wonder 
that he honours the Mother of Our Redeemer, when “ the bond 
which nature gives,” the tie of kindred, and the affections of the 
heart were to his mind formed on earth to endure for ever. 

The religious spirit of his work has two other great charac- 
teristics beside faith in immortality. There is always the sug- 
gestion of rising by effort and aspiration—rising after fall and 
failure. Adelaide Proctor’s catholic thought would have been 
after his own heart: “ We always may be what we might have 
been.” He is the Laureate’s singer of hope: 


I held it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


And the third characteristic of the religious side of his writings 
is faith in Providence. We have read his own secret thoughts 
on the bridge when the bright track on the water reminded 
him that every wave of the sea and every hour of life would 
be radiant and sparkling if one could view it from the right 
point; even “the dark waves—the dark providences ” would be 
bright seen from elsewhere. Noble words and beautiful imagery 
filled his mind when he wrote of the possibility of trial and the 
certainty of divine care : 


Allis of God! If he but wave his hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till with a smile of light on sea and land 

Lo! he looks back from the departing cloud. 
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In the sonnet called “ To-morrow ” he has too much confidence 
to question anxiously. The night advances with chiming hours 
towards sounds of morning, and “ through the opening door that 
time unlocks” he feels the fresh breath of another day, a mys- 
terious unknown guest : 


And I make answer: “I am satisfied.” 
I dare not ask: I know not what is best, 
God hath already said what shall betide. 


He had evidently a habit of looking at life in a supernatural 
light, and he took the highest view of a poet’s work even when 
it was in parts gay and trivial. 


God sent his singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men 
And bring them back to heaven again. 


We must now take a glance at the other side of the religion 
that isin his poetry. Puritan life is somewhat too cold for him ; 
he makes Priscilla a winsome and worthy little maiden, but “the 
hundredth psalm” is too heavy for her lips, and “the excellent 
elder of Plymouth” is a stiff companion portrait. In fact, the 
poet never seems to warm into his subject for long together ; it is 
uncongenial air, and his fancy tries in vain to enrich a background. 


“The Courtship of Miles Standish ” was meant, perhaps, to coun- 
terbalance the Catholic effect of “ Evangeline ;” and as a Puritan 
story it is perfect in its way, only a Puritan story was not the 
poet’s own way. The loveliness most touching of “ The Legend 
Beautiful ” was placed among the “ Tales of a Wayside Inn” to 
balance off the grim story of Torquemada, So we may conclude 
that the poems in monologue called “ Martin Luther” and “St. 
John” were a little weight thrown into the scales against the 
impression of a Catholic leaning in “ The Golden Legend.” Com- 
pared to the countless passages in sympathy with us, the few 
pages with an opposite tendency are quite insignificant. It 
sounds even unnatural in Longfellow’s verse, somewhat rough 
and forced, when Martin Luther says hard things of Pope and 
priest, and of convent life; in Longfellow’s own mind convents 
were places of peace and heavenward desires, priests were devoted 
men, and monks were mildly looked upon as obsolete perhaps, 
but picturesque. ‘Martin Luther” deals with the conflict 
against medizval ideas ; “ St. John” is made to deny the necessity 
of truth—even in the worship of the God of Truth. There is 
almost a condemnation of doctrinal religion. We are coming here 
to the poet’s own views, perplexed, no doubt, by the contradiction 
of pulpits outside Catholic unity. 
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The clashing of creeds and the strife 
Of the many beliefs that in vain 
Perplex man’s heart and brain. 


Poor sad Humanity, 
Through all the dust and the heat, 
Turns back with bleeding feet 

_ By the weary road it came, 
Unto the simple thought .... 
Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will. 


The Theologian in the “Tales of a Wayside Inn” is made to 
expand the idea further. He gives thanks that the reign of 
violence is ended—* the war and waste of clashing creeds” : 


“T stand without here in the porch, 
I hear the bell’s melodious din, 
I hear the organ peal within, 
Thear the prayer, with words that scorch 
Like sparks from an inverted torch, 
I hear the sermon upon sin, 
With threatenings of the last account, 
And all, translated in the air, 
Reach me but as our dear Lord’s prayer 
And as the Sermon on the Mount. 


“‘T know that yonder Pharisee 
Thanks God that he is not as me ; 
In my humiliation dressed, 

I only stand and beat my breast, 
And pray for human charity. 


‘Not to one church alone but seven 
The voice prophetic spake from heaven ; 
And unto each the promise came 
Diversified, but still the same ; 
To him that evercometh are 
The new name written on the stone, 
The raiment white, the crown, the throne, 
And I will give him the Morning Star!” 


This is the best possible description of the poet’s quiet-minded 
but illogical creed. It is complete, if we add to it a personal 
devotion to Our Lord in His public ministry. This last is summed 
up in the “Christus.” The third part of “The Divine Tragedy ” 
was the “ New England Tragedies,” concerning the persecution 
of Quakers in seventeenth-century Boston, and the old laws 
against witchcraft—an inadequate conclusion for “ The Golden 
Legend” and the “Christus;” the author himself was never 
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content with his third part. Of the “Christus” there is at 
least one scene which deserves to be better known, and that is the 
wonderful scene describing Mary Magdalen. She sits “ com- 
panionless, unsatisfied, forlorn” in the tower of Magdala, 
looking upon “the hills that swoon with heat,” and seeing her past 
life pass before her as in avision. Yesterday One landing from 
the boat, and followed by the people, had raised His eyes towards 
her window, and the look of mercy made her past life hideous, 
and she recoils from the possibility of an eternity continuing her 
sinful pleasures, lost among the lost, their slave in decrepitude and 
repulsiveness. What if this were to be her lot “hereafter, in the 
long hereafter ” ? 


“T look upon this raiment that I wear, 
These silks and these embroideries, and they seem 
Only as cerements wrapped about my limbs! 
look upon these rings thick set with pearls 
And emerald and amethyst and jasper, 
And they are burning coals upon my flesh.” 


Again, this morning, she has seen the Figure in white with wind- 
tossed garments walking on the lake. She has heard Him say, 
“Tt is I—fear not !”’ and to one of His own followers, “O thou 
of little faith, why didst thou doubt?” Sick of the past, she 
has seen hope in Him, and impetuously comes the resolve : 


“O I must follow him, 
And be with him for ever ! 


“Thou box of alabaster in whose walls 
The souls of flowers lie pent, the precious balm 
And spikenard of Arabian farms, the spirits 
Of aromatic herbs, ethereal natures 
Nursed by the sun and dew, not all unworthy 
To bathe his consecrated feet, whose step 
Makes every threshold holy that he crosses, 
Let us go forth upon our pilgrimage, 
Thou and I only! Let us search for him 
Until we find him, and pour out our souls 
Before his feet, till all that’s left of us 
Shall be the broken caskets that once held us.” 


If the whole of the “‘ Christus ” had been equal to this magnificent 
passage, it would be to poetry what the paintings of the great 
masters are to Christian art; but with few exceptions it fell 
short of the author’s conception and of the reader’s ideal, It was 
a late work, written in the aftermath, when his long life had 
already given its best. 

Besides the religious element, which has done much for the 
popularity of Longfellow’s poetry, there is also a domestic 
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element, which did still more. His religion appealed to one 
large class, his culture to another; but as the singer of home 
affections and the poet of the children he appealed to all the 
world. His own children were the beginning of his interest in 
all others, and his diary shows unconsciously what a tender 
father he was, and how he entered into the “ beautiful world ” of 
their fancy, sharing alike the making of the snow-house with the 
boys or the keeping of the doll’s birthday with the girls, and 
laying open his house and garden and hay-field for merry- 
makings with the children of others. They had Maypoles and 
Christmas trees, and played at correspondence in Liliput letters 
exchanged between night and morning, with some little sleeper’s 
pillow for a post-office. ‘Come to me, O ye children,” tells his 
joy in their caresses when he was tired with work; and a visitor 
to Craigie House says no description of his study would be com- 
plete without the children coming in now and again to put an 
arm round their father’s neck and whisper a coaxing question. 
If one of them was ill, he could not give his mind to anything 
else, and the poem “ Resignation” was written out of his own 
heart in moments of “ inappeasable longing ” after the death of 
his first daughter as a little child. 

The mother of these children was the companion of his 
happiest years, and with personal beauty she possessed the greater 
treasures of a beautiful mind and soul. In 1861 there was a 
break in his journal. The great sorrow had fallen suddenly, and 
the wonder was, as he said afterwards, not that his own life was 
shattered, but that in any way he was able to live on, having 
seen what he had seen. On the 9th of July his wife was 
sealing up small packages of her children’s curls, when a fallen 
match set fire to her summer dress; the shock was too great, 
and she died next morning. Her face, untouched by the flames, 
was crowned with a white wreath, for she had died on their 
marriage anniversary; her husband was unable to go to the 
grave, so badly was he burnt in his struggle to save her; she 
had literally perished by fire in his arms. 

Even after months he was hardly able to speak of it, except to 
say, “God’s Will be done!” Toa friend who hoped he would 
be able ¢to bear such a cross, he answered, “ Bear the cross, yes ; 
but what if one is stretched on it?” The very brightness of 
summer was melancholy now like the brightness of empty rooms. 
In letters, if he dared to speak of himself, it was only as “ wretched 
and overwhelmed—outwardly calm, but inwardly bleeding to 
death Perhaps some day God will give me peace.” 

Eighteen years after, looking over a book of Western American 
scenery, he was struck by a picture of a rounded rocky height 
where furrows filled with snow made distinctly a vast cross spread 
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in immensity, clear and white, on the side of the dark mountain. 
At night, watching the picture of the lost face in the lamp-light 
on the wall, he wrote a sonnet, dated July 10, 1879. It was laid 
by in his portfolio ; as his brother says, death has removed the 
seal of secrecy now. 
THE Cross oF Snow. 
In the long sleepless watches of the night, 
A gentle face—the face of one long dead— 
Looks at me from the wall, where round its head 
The night-lamp casts a halo of pale light. 
Here in this room she died; and soul more white 
Never through martyrdom of fire was led 
To its repose; nor can in books be read 
The legend of a life more benedight. 
There is a mountain in the distant West, 
That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side. 
Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 
These eighteen years, through all the changing scenes 
And seasons, changeless since the day she died. 


To turn back through that long lapse of time—we find that in 
his crushing sorrow, next to the thought of God’s Will and His 
Providence, his best resource was in his children. They diverted 
him from the one great grief; and, when holidays were for him- 
self no longer, he provided their Christmas trees, and softened 


their loss by sharing their small household pleasures. Soon he 
felt the need of continuous occupation, and he returned to Dante, 
the dearest study of his life, and day by day worked through his 
complete translation : 


I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at the minster gate. 


In translating Dante, he saw that one should either sacrifice 
the beautiful rhyme “that blossoms all along the lines like a 
honeysuckle on a hedge,” or else give up fidelity, truth—the life 
of the hedge itself. His unrhymed translation is beyond all 
others in accuracy and the music of words, if not of rhymes ; and 
his five sonnets on the “ Divina Commedia” ought to be reckoned 
among the glories of our language—the grandest tribute it has 
ever paid to “that medieval miracle of song.” 

While he was occupied with Dante, in 1863, he was called to 
Washington to bring home his eldest son, wounded in the last 
battle on the Rapidan. The young lieutenant of cavalr y, not 
yet twenty, was, in his father’s words, a brave boy. “Not a 
single murmur or complaint, though he has a wound through bim 
a foot long. He pretends it does not hurt him.” 

In 1868 Longfellow and his family visited meen every- 
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where welcomed and féted. Cambridge conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, and when he appeared in the 
red robes to address the University he was the very realization 
of the glory of old age, with his noble eyes deep sunken under 
massive brows, and with long white silken hair and beard of 
patriarchal whiteness. 

In London there was one round of hospitable welcome and 
friendly homage, from a breakfast with Mr. Gladstone to mid- 
night calls from Bulwer and Aubrey de Vere. The Queen sent 
for him, and received him at Windsor “cordially and without 
ceremony ;” and, by request, he visited the Prince of Wales. 
There was a Sunday at Gadshill, and two days with the Laureate 
—“ King Alfred,” as he used to call him—in the Isle of Wight. 
The fountain, like a pile of stones, near the Crab Inn at Shanklin 
was given an inscription by him; it had been asked for, and was 
perfect of its kind, beginning like Scott, but in the end touched 
by his own spirit : 

O traveller, stay thy weary feet, 

Drink of this fountain pure and sweet ; 
It flows for rich and poor the same. 

Then go thy way, remembering still 

The wayside well beneath the hill, 
The cup of water in His name. 


Writing to a friend long before this last visit, he had said, 
“You are not wrong in supposing that England is to mea 
beloved mother country, for which I have a strong affection.” 
With a winter on the Continent these his last travels ended ; 
henceforth he had only “Travels by the Fireside ”—hearing 
again, from his books, the Alpine torrent, the mule-bells on the 
hills of Spain, and seeing afar off the castles of the Rhine and 
the Italian convents. If he had not been at once a lover of 
travel and of culture, Longfellow’s poetry would have lacked half 
its riches, 

In 1870 he brought out the second series of the “ Tales of a 
WaysideInn.” In November, 1871, the subject of the “Christus” 
—so long planned—took possession of his whole mind. It was 
finished at the end of the next January, 1872; never had he so 
many doubts about any book, but, as we have seen, it contained 
passages worthy of his most vigorous years. 

He himself had once said no poet could write much after 
fifty; but, considering his advanced age, the close of his life was 
wonderfully prolific; nor had his bounty relaxed, and the sale of 
his works made a noble charity fund. ‘To increase it, a friend, 
unknown to him, sold “ The Hanging of the Crane” for three 
thousand dollars. Then came “Kéramos,’ bought for a 
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thousand, to appear, with illustrations, in Harper's Magazine. 
It was the last and greatest of his dissolving-view poems; one 
flies over the earth from Delft to France and Italy, old Africa, 
far China and Japan. 

His memory recalled the old pottery still standing in Portland, 
near Deering’s Woods, where it had been a delight of his boyhood to 
stop and watch the bowl or pitcher of clay rise up under the work- 
man’s hand, as he stood at his wheel under the shadow of a thorn- 
tree. There within doors, amid the shelves of pots and pans, he may 
have read the inscription upon a glazed tile : 

*‘ No handicraftsman’s art can with our art compare, 
We potters make our pots of what we potters are.” 


He hears the wheel murmur between the visions—that some clay 
must follow, some command—* so spins the world away ;” and 
the furnace flame is to try the vessels of clay and stamp them 
with honour or dishonour. 


Turn, turn thy wheel! All life is brief; 
What now is bud will soon be leaf, 
What now is leaf will soon decay ; 
The wind blows east, the wind blows west, 
The blue eggs in the robin’s nest 
Will soon have wings and beak and breast, 
And flutter and fly away. 


Turn, turn thy wheel! This earthen jar 
A touch can make, a touch can mar; 
And shall it to the Potter say 
What makest thou? Thou hast no hand? 
As men who think to understand 
A world by their Creator planned, 
Who wiser is than they. 


The end was approaching for the poet also. On his seventy- 
second birthday the children of Cambridge (U.S.) gave their 
famous present of the carved chair made from the “ spreading 
chestnut-tree ” that had overhung the village smithy of his ear] 
verses. In 1880 came the thin volume, “ Ultima Thule,” the 
last published under his own eyes. ‘ Never was your hand 
firmer,’ Mr. Lowell wrote to him. And certainly up to that 
time he could make a witty speech as well as a brilliant poem. 
Proposing the health of Agassiz at the Saturday Club, he began 
with a hit worthy of Dickens up for a speech :—“ Wordsworth 
once said that he could have written Shakespeare’s Plays ‘if he 
had a mind to;’* and I suppose I could make a speech if I had 





* Charles Lamb said, “ So all he wanted was the mind.” 
x2 
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a mind to. But I shall do nothing of the sort.” Neither time 
nor disaster had robbed him of his cheerfulness, his generous 
reception of strangers, and his delicate humour; they all 
remained to the last. His affection for the young remained also 
undimmed. One. of his last pastimes was to play at playing 
backgammon with a little grandson; one of his last acts to 
receive and show round his study some schoolboy visitors who 
had asked permission to come. His “long, busy, blameless 
life ” ended peacefully on March 24, 1882: and, as his brother 
well says, “the world was better and happier for his having 
lived.” Wherever our language reaches, his poems have gone, 
with their teaching of faith in God, their tendency to a pure 
happiness for man. He does not rank among poets of the first 
magnitude; but there are few, even of the highest, who deserve 
so much praise. While modern poetry throwsa halo over doubt, 
have we not reason to prize him whose verses worship God, 
whose simple lucid poems persuade human hearts to trust in His 
providence, to look to immortal life, to make a brave struggle 
upward and rise on the ruins of failure? And while other poets 
illuminate unreal pictures, impossible earthly hopes, have we not 
reason to be thankful to him whe threw light about home 
affections and the common experiences of life? Again, it is the 
style of the time to suppose sorrow and bitterness of heart 
poetical and beautiful; ought we not to hold as a good gift these 
works of a long life, all tending in the main most distinctly to 
contentment, to hope and happiness? His grandest achieve- 
ment was this—to have made popular the poetry of faith and of 
joy, for, if there is sorrow in his voice, it is only enough to 
soften the heart, not to depress the soul. Speaking in public 
on “ The Education of the Poor,’ Cardinal Wiseman long ago 
pointed out that England has no poet who is to its labouring 
classes what Goethe is to the German peasantry, unless it be 
the one who has “ gained such a hold on our hearts that it is 
almost unnecessary to mention his name. Our hemisphere 
cannot claim the honour of having brought him forth, but he 
still belongs to us, for his works have become as household 
words wherever the English language is spoken.” There is 
doubt enough in the world, and sorrow enough and weariness ; 
it is a true blessing that this poet of the household came laden 
with faith and hope, and with refreshment, courage, and joy. 


HELEN ATTERIDGE. 








Art. III—FACILITIES OF MODERN PILGRIMAGE. 


— have been periods in the history of Christendom so 

marked by danger and disaster that hostile observers 
have fancied the crisis would prove fatal, if not to the Church’s 
existence, at least to her vitality. Such was doubtless the 
ease when the Reformation shook the fabric of religious and 
social order, and overthrew the traditions of ages; such also was 
the case at the time of the French Revolution ; such again in our 
own days when the Civil princedom of the Pope was overthrown ; 
and other instances might be easily gathered from the records 
of the past. There is, however, one calamitous event that has 
almost been forgotten, becuuse it is separated from our own times, 
not only by the interval of six or seven centuries that have 
since elapsed, but by the still greater interval that divides the 
ideas, the manners, and usages of modern Europe from those of 
the Middle Ages. 

After the capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders in 1099, the 
Latin kingdom was established with the Holy City for its capi- 
tal, and the Catholic Church reigned in triumph in the land 
which had been its cradle a thousand years previously. Yet so 
bright an episode was not permitted to last long; in October 
1187, Salah-ed-Dine, or Saladin, as he is commonly called, cap- 
tured the city, and reduced it under Mussulman rule. The third 
crusade, undertaken in the hope of regaining Jerusalem, failed, 
owing in great measure to the dissensions among the Catholic 
princes ; and eventually, though twice given up by treaty to the 
Christians, and remaining in their possession at first for ten, and 
a second time for five years, the Holy City fell into Mahometan 
hands in the year 1244, and so has continued—not, however, 
without several changes of masters—down to the present day. 
The Latin kingdom survived the seizure of Jerusalem by Saladin 
for more than a hundred years. The town of Acre, or Akka, 
as it is now called, having been retaken by the Crusaders in 
1191, became the head-quarters of the Franks, receiving the name 
of St. Jean d’Acre ; but just a century later, in 1291, the Egyp- 
tian Klalife, Ibn-Kalaoun, laid siege to it and took it by assault, 
thereby extinguishing the last remnant of Latin domination. 
Thus it was that the shock felt by all Europe when Jerusalem 
was lost in the twelfth century, was followed by another, though at 
an interval so great that the memory of no man then living could 
bridge it over, when at the close of the thirteenth century the king- 
dom that the Crusaders had founded fell to rise no more. The 
first of the two events was probably the one most keenly felt. The 
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Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem had been the centre of the hopes 
and aspirations of Christian chivalry ; it had been wrested from 
the hands of the Mussulman and had been under Catholic 
guardianship for three generations (as we commonly reckon 
them), so that the pang caused by its loss was a bitter one in- 
deed. And yet the second blow must have been very severe, for 
with the fall of Acre the hope of rescuing the Holy Land from 
Mahometan sovereignty was finally extinguished. 

. It is curious that this town of Acre was the scene of the last 
warlike operations that took place in Palestine. Mehemet Ali, 
Viceroy of Egypt, had obtained possession of it, and also of a 
part of Syria, but in the year 1840 some of the European Powers, 
including England, intervened on behalf of Turkey, an English 
fleet bombarded Acre, which was almost destroyed, and the whole 
country was restored to the Porte. 

We need not discuss the merits or demerits of Mehemet Ali, 
whose government is said to have caused discontent among the 
inhabitants, but it is probable that, so far as material civilization 
is concerned, it would have been better for Syria and Palestine to 
be under Egypt than under Turkey; and if we may imagine 
events to have run the same course in other ways that they have 
since done, those countries would have come indirectly under 
English influence and tutelage. Things, however, might be much 
worse than they now are: the Turkish Government undoubtedly 
operates in a manner unfavourable to agriculture, commerce, the 
making of good harbours and roads, and the establishment of 
safe and rapid means of communication ; but so far as religion is 
concerned, the Catholic Church is in as good a position, and pro- 
bably a much better one, than she would be under certain Euro- 
pean Governments. The modern Turks, thongh they can be 
fanatical and even cruel when excited by religious or political 
passions, are not, generally speaking, tyrants or persecutors, and 
they are amenable to the Powers of Europe for the treatment of 
Christians living under their sway. 

We turn, however, from these questions of high politics to the 
humbler but more practical inquiry how it is that Catholics of 
the present day, especially among ourselves, have ceased to take 
in the Holy Land and its sacred shrines that vivid interest which 
animated the Crusaders and the medieval pilgrims ? 

After the loss of Jerusalem, permission was obtained, by 
agreement with tle Mahometan authorities, for Catholic priests 
to officiate at the Holy Sepulchre; and the Franciscans 
eventually came, under the personal guidance of their great 
founder, to take charge of the sanctuaries; a charge which, 
notwithstanding occasional persecutions, they have ever since 
retained. But the custom of making pilgrimages to the Holy 
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Places appears to have gradually abated. There was a time in 
the Middle Ages when it was a not uncommon act of devotion, 
and was done sometimes as a penance for sin, sometimes in 
performance of a vow, sometimes for other reasons ; but whether 
it was that faith became colder, or that dangers and difficulties 
were more formidable, as the centuries rolled on few pilgrims, 
comparatively speaking, found their way from Western Europe 
to Jerusalem. And then came the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, and men’s thoughts were diverted into other channels. 
The present age, however, has seen a partial revival of the 
ancient and time-honoured usage. Almost every year a large 
body of French pilgrims are conveyed from Marseilles to Jaffa, 
where they disembark, and proceed to the Holy Sepulchre and 
other sanctuaries. Moreover, the great facility and rapidity of 
travelling now existing tempt many persons in the same direc- 
tion, who are devoid of any high sympathy with Christian 
traditions or any true appreciation of the historical significance 
of what they see. 

Yet it is remarkable that much as Englishmen delight in 
travel, only a small proportion of them ever make their way 
to the Holy Land, and that proportion includes very few 
Catholics. A recent pilgrim met not one single English or 
English-speaking Catholic among his chance companions in those 
regions. There were Anglican clergymen ; there were Methodist 
missionaries ; there were the inevitable American tourists ; also 
a few Catholics from the Continent—French, Belgians, and 
others: from England none. 

May it, then, be my humble mission to encourage the timid 
or the irresolute among our Catholic countrymen by explaining 
to them how very small is the difficulty of the pilgrimage and 
how great the advantage. This is not the place for entering 
into details as to expense or other matters, but I may say, in 
passing, that I am persuaded that many people spend as much 
or more in less interesting and less profitable voyages. Un- 
doubtedly those who have an antipathy to the sea must be 
prepared for some disagreeable contingencies—a drawback 
existing in many other journeys. This may be minimized by 
taking the route through Vienna to Varna, and so going to 
Constantinople, and thence by Smyrna, Rhodes, and Cyprus, to 
Beyrout; but it cannot be entirely escaped. ; 

The pilgrim just alluded to, who had visited Constantinople 
many years previously, chose the other route—that from 
Brindisi to Alexandria, and from thence to Port Said and 
Jaffa. Those to whom time and money are no object can, if 
they please, go out by one route and return by the other. 

The most economical way of travelling in the Holy Land is 
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to go from one religious house to another, including under this 
designation the residences of secular priests, which are some- 
times large enough to accommodate three or four strangers ; 
but this supposes a small party and an absence of ladies, for 
though in some places the Franciscan Fathers have hospices 
detached from their own conventual buildings, where ladies can 
be entertained as well as men, yet in other places that is not 
the case; and if there be a large or mixed party, tents must 
be taken and an encampment made each night.* Any one who 
may be desirous of seeing all the principal spots connected with 
the history of the Israelites as related in the Old Testament, will 
have to spend five or six weeks in doing so; less ambitious 
persons may complete their pilgrimage in about thirty days; 
whilst, lastly, those who wish merely to visit the chief of the 
Holy Places may go to Jerusalem, which is one long day’s 
drive from Jaffa; may stay there for a week—allowing a day to 
Bethlehem (only six miles distant)—may return by road to Jaffa, 
and go on by carriage to Haifa, or by sea, if they meet the 
fortnightly steamer; from Haifa they may go also by carriage 
to Nazareth; from thence, if they wish to go to Tiberias, they 
must ride on horseback—it is but one day’s journey—or, if 
unable to bear such a fatigue, they may go in a palanquin 
earried by two mules; they can then return to Nazareth and 
Haifa, and to Jaffa; and they will have visited the principal 
places without much fatigue in the space of about twenty-one 
days. This is a supposed minimum for persons of infirm health 
or shattered nerves. Those who are blessed with health and 





* There are two well-known firms, Messrs. Cook and Messrs. Gaze, 
who undertake the entire care of travellers; both of them are good, but 
of the former I can speak with a greater personal knowledge; and for 
those who are not acquainted previously with the country, and who are 
not bound to very rigid economy, the advantage of sailing under the flag 
of Messrs. Cook is considerable. At Alexandria, Jaffa, Beyrout, a boat, 
with men iu red jerseys, appears, ready to land passengers without 
trouble or expense ; at all the principal places there is an agent whose 
services are at the disposal of the “ tourist;” sufficient food and shelter, 
horses and baggage-mules, all provided, and a dragoman to accompany the 
party. Some people have a sort of religious dread of all this, but it is 
to be noted that it is only for temporal necessities that you resort to this 
celebrated firm; for spiritual advice and consolation, if you need them, 
you must go elsewhere. It is true also that you run a real risk of being 
bound compulsorily to uncongenial companions, and this (particularly in 
the case of sensitive persons) 1s the one serious drawback. 'l'hose, however, 
who have tiie at their disposal may contract with either of the above- 
named firms for conveyance to and from Palestine, and on arriving at 
Jaffa or Jerusalem may make their own arrangements as to the party 
they join, going even by themselves, if they do not object to the additional 
cost of such a journey. 
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vigour ought to ride through the country, particularly between 
Jerusalem and Nazareth, where they will pass through several 
places that cannot fail to interest them, among which the principal 
is Nablous, the ancient Shechem, near to which you may see 
“ Jacob’s well,” the almost undoubted scene of our Lord’s con- 
versation with the Samaritan woman. WNablous is mainly a 
Mahometan place, notorious for the fanaticism of its inhabitants ; 
it contains, however, a small Catholic Chapel (of the Latin rite) 
and also Greek and Protestant places of worship. One of the 
curiosities of this ancient town is that it is the seat of a singular 
sect, now small and languishing in numbers, the old Samaritans. 
Here resides their chief priest, Jacob Shellaby by name, an 
intelligent man, of handsome person, and speaking English fairly 
well. Every year they go to the summit of Mount Gerizim to 
celebrate their Paschal feast. Here the lambs are slain and 
morsels of the meat distributed to the people, and all that 
remains is publicly burnt. This remarkable spectacle frequently 
attracts strangers, from the fact that it is almost the only occasion 
on which one can see that most ancient of all ceremonies, the 
offering up of a burnt sacrifice. Not long ago, two English 
travellers rode to the summit of Mount Gerizim in company with 
this Samaritan patriarch, who pointed out to them the spot 
where the rites were celebrated, and described to them the 
manner of keeping the passover practised by himself and his flock. 
The weather was bad, or the view from the summit would 
probably of itself have well repaid the ascent of the hill. 

After leaving Nablous on their way to Nazareth, those who 
follow this route pass near the town of Sebitieh, which stands 
nearly on the site of the ancient Samaria; it is beautifully 
situated on the slope of a hill surrounded by fertile valleys. 
Before reaching Nazareth the traveller comes down on the fertile 
plain of Esdraelon, or Jezreel, 250 feet below the level of the sea. 
So much of the Holy Land is barren, rucky ground, that a 
plain such as this is a relief and a delight to the eyes. Of 
Nazareth itself I will speak later on; I may remark in passing 
that it is a ride of at least four days from Jerusalem, 

Reasons of health, time, or economy that would prevent a 
person from riding over the steep, stony paths of the hills of 
Judia and Galilee, need not, as already remarked, discourage him 
from a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, any more than one need be 
prevented from visiting Switzerland, because one has not the 
strength and activity to ascend the higher peaks of the Alps. 
Such a traveller should land at Jaffa, or otherwise at Haifa. I 
take the first and more usual alternative, the only difficulty about 
which is that, since Jaffa has no sort of harbour, it is impossible 
to land there when there is a very heavy sea running. The 
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pilgrim, however, having happily disembarked, will go either to 
the hospice of the Franciscan Fathers, or to a very respectable, 
though small, hotel, kept by a civil and intelligent German. 
While at Jaffa he will visit the house of Simon the tanner—at 
least the place that claims to be so—he will even see the stone 
cistern of water which Simon probably used for the purposes of 
his trade; and he wiil go up to the roof of the building and so 
stand almost on the spot where St. Peter was praying when the 
messengers sent by Cornelius the centurion arrived ; and he will 
look on that view of the “Great Sea” (as the inhabitants in 
those days termed it) on which the Apostle must also have gazed, 
perhaps enabled by Divine illumination to foresee that vast 
spiritual empire beyond the sea over which he and his successors 
were torule. The pilgrim then, if he can descend to things 
terrestrial, will visit the orange gardens of Jaffa, where this fruit 
is produced in great perfection and abundance, and the groves of 
lemons that flourish luxuriantly in this genial climate. Early 
the next morning he will start for his long day’s drive to Jeru- 
salem ; he will cross the rich plain of Sharon, and, after a midday 
halt for refreshment, will ascend gradually the mountains of 
Judea, bleak and desolate, and if the weather should be bad, he 
will have to exercise much patience while the feeble horses drag 
his carriage along the rough and soaking road. Indeed, it has 
happened to travellers who were making the journey somewhat 
early in the year, when the rain was falling in torrents, to be 
obliged to descend from their vehicle and literally put their 
hands to the wheels and help the tired horses in drawing their 
burden over heavy pieces of ground. Once arrived at the Jaffa 
gate of Jerusalem, he will descend from his carriage, and entering 
the gate on foot, will proceed to the Franciscan hospice called 
the Casa Nuova—a building entirely separate from the house of 
the Fathers—or else he will go to an hotel, or to the hospice of the 
Knights of St. John. But wherever he takes up his abode, he 
will do well to put himself under the guidance of the good Fran- 
ciscans, one of whom will probably show him all the sacred sights 
in and about Jerusalem. If he content himself with following 
the lead of Messrs. Cook’s dragoman, he will indeed see the same 
places, but accompanied as he will naturally be by a party of a 
somewhat miscellaneous character, he will not be able to enter 
very intimately into the religious associations ; not that even so 
he would probably hear any offensive remarks made, at any rate 
so far as the dragoman was concerned—many of these men are 
Catholics ; all of them would understand the propriety of respect« 
ing the feeling of Catholic pilgrims, if they knew them to be such ; 
but it is far better to make the round of the Holy Places with the 
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help of the Franciscan Brother, who it need not be said is a more 
sympathetic guide than any professional cicerone. 

Thus accompanied, the pilgrim will visit the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and will kneel on the very spot where ancient tradition 
teaches that his Redeemer was laid in the tomb, and rose again 
from the dead. The actual sepulchre is hidden by the marble 
slab placed over it, but you are on the very place where this 
mighty mystery was worked. And should the scornful or the 
sceptical be at hand to suggest to the visitor at the sacred shrine 
a doubt as to its genuineness, he may answer that a spot conse- 
crated by the tradition of fifteen centuries carries with ita right 
of credibility until it shall have been clearly disproved; he may 
add, too, that even were there a well-founded doubt, it is only a 
question of a few hundred yards, and you must inevitably be in 
close proximity to Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre; which were 
outside the ancient wall, but only at a short distance from it, as 
is evident from the words of the Gospel. 

And if, before visiting in detail the hallowed sites of the city, 
the pilgrim should prefer seeing the whole at one comprehensive 
view, he will go to the Mount of Olives, from which Jerusalem can 
be surveyed as from no other point. Between the observer and the 
city lies the valley of Jehoshaphat, with the brook Kedron running 
through it (whenever the rain has filled its channel with a suffi- 
cient flow of water), though its bed is not identical with that of 
the ancient stream as it was 1800 years ago; and beyond this 
valley is the Holy City surrounded with its wall, and some 
conspicuous buildings on the outside ; it is needless to say that 
neither town nor wall are the same as those on which our 
Lord’s eye rested as He foretold the catastrophe impending over 
the Temple. Jerusalem has been destroyed more than once, and 
the line followed by the modern wall is quite different from that 
of the ancient capital. 

The summit of the Mount of Olives is about 2700 feet above 
the level of the sea; while Jerusalem itself is about 2500 feet. 
The spectator who gazes on the latter has therefore a slight 
advantage in point of elevation. Some of my readers may perhaps 
have perused the description of the city as seen from this spot by 
moonlight, given in Disraeli’s “'Tancred;” it is not without its 
beauty, but is somewhat inflated and fantastic ; there are, how- 
ever, one or two remarks which ought to strike every thoughtful 
mind, ‘The scene brings before his imagination the host of great 
men that have sprung from the Hebrew race—among them the 
legislator of old whose laws are even still obeyed, the king who 
has ceased to reign for 3000 years, but who is still a proverb of 
wisdom, the Teacher who has remodelled Europe ; and that is 
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one of the grand associations of which the Holy Land is so full : 
it is the cradle of that religion which has changed the face of the 
whole civilized world. It is difficult to picture to oneself what 
Europe would be without Christianity ; what would be, for 
instance, the laws of war, or what the relations between husband 
and wife, parent and child, master and servant. They might be 
one thing or another; but never could they possibly be what 
now they are. And as the stranger from Western Europe looks 
at Jerusalem, and remembers that the religion which has worked 
such moral wonders took its rise from certain great events which 
occurred at the Feast of the Passover, and at that of Pentecost, 
in some year, the date of which is not precisely known, but only 
that it was in the reign of Tiberius, and when Pontius Pilate 
was Governor of Juda, and as he recollects that this religion 
has in its turn subdued that Imperial City of Rome, the destroyer 
of Jerusalem with its Temple, he must surely admit that 
(whatever his own religious convictions may be) the historical 
associations suggested by this sight are such as are not to be 
found in any spot of this earth besides. Here, then, lies before 
him modern Jerusalem, differing of course from the ancient one, 
but recalling all its memories—the area where the old Temple 
stood now occupied by the Mosque of Omar ; the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre with its unsightly cupolas, yet covering most 
hallowed ground ; Mount Zion with its buildings ; the Tower of 
David, the churches, the synagogues—truly such a coup d’@il will 
be felt by many a traveller to be a reward for labour and fatigue far 
greater than those that fall to the lot of the modern pilgrim. 

Then having surveyed Jerusalem, he will remember that he is 
close to the traditional site of the Ascension, now occupied by a 
small mosque. ‘There are other buildings on the Mount of Olives. 
On the place where our Lord is said to have taught to the 
Apostles the prayer called by His name, there is a square cloister 
built by the Princesse de la Tour d’Auvergne, in which are thirty- 
two slabs with the Pater Noster inscribed on them in thirty-two 
languages. It is believed that this devout lady (who is still 
living) intends this to be the place of her burial, and indeed 
her monument has been already erected there. Close by is a 
convent of Carmelite nuns with its church. 

The pilgrim, however, having seen all these sacred localities, 
will not omit to turn his eye in another direction, where, at 
depth of nearly 4000 feet below his own position, he will see the 
Dead Sea, with the Mountains of Moab on the opposite shore. 
The distance is scarcely fifteen miles in a direct line, but it takes 
several hours to make the journey. He may then descend the 
Mount of Olives on the side of "Bethany, visit the traditional 
tomb of Lazarus, and return to Jerusalem from Bethany by a 
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route that his Lord and Redeemer must often have trodden. 
But he must not omit, either on this or another occasion, to visit 
that part of the Mount of Olives which lies on the side of Jeru- 
salem where the Garden of Gethsemane is still to be seen—a small 
piece of ground walled round, and now possessed by the Francis- 
cans, who place a lay-brother in charge of it. A grotto, the scene 
of the Agony, is shown, and the spot where the Apostles slept ; and 
whatever may be our belief in the exact locality, as shown by the 
good Franciscan, certain it is that these awful mysteries were 
enacted somewhere 1n the immediate vicinity. 

There are many other objects at Jerusalem that demand the 
attention of the pilgrim; one of the chief of these is the Coenacu- 
lum, the site of that memorable “ upper room,” where the Last 
Supper was celebrated, where the Apostles assembled after the 
Resurrection and the Ascension, where in all probability the 
descent of the Holy Spirit took place on the day of Pentecost. Here 
was built a Christian Church, a portion of which isstill standing, 
now in the hands of the Mahometans, who have converted the 
place into a mosque. ‘There is, I believe, no doubt that the site 
is the genuine one. The tomb of David is shown within, the 
genuineness of which is in the highest degree doubtful ; it is, 
however, the object of Mussulman veneration. The Ccenaculum 
stands outside the present wall of the City. 

Then again, there is the “Ecce Homo,” the place where formerly 
stood the house of Pilate, and where our Lord was shown to 
the people, close to which traditional site there is now a church 
and a convent of the Dames de Sion, founded by the late Pére 
Ratisbon. Here commences the Via Dolorosa, which is far 
from being (as some persons perhaps picture it to their imagi- 
nation) a very long straight road, but a comparatively short and 
tortuous way, not more than about 500 yards of distance from 
the first station to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where of 
course it ends. The tomb of the Blessed Virgin, close to the 
Mount of Olives, is not so certainly authenticated as some other 
Holy Places, but the pilgrim will not omit to visit it with due 
devotion. 

Last, but not least, there is the site of the old Temple. The 
Mosque of Omar, which now stands there, was formerly considered 
by the Mussulmans so sacred a spot that no Christian was 
allowed to enter it under pain of death; but now European 
travellers obtain permission easily enough through their respec- 
tive consuls. It is a truly remarkable building, the dome, its 
most conspicuous feature, being called the Dome of the Rock, 
on account of the holy rock underneath it, supposed to be the 
veritable Mount Moriah, where Abraham came to sacrifice Isaac. 
Many Mahometan legends centre round this spot. Here, it is 
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said, stood that portion of the Temple called the Holy of Holies. 
It was a vast area taken altogether, the Temple with all its 
‘courts and the buildings attached to it, covering several acres 
of ground. In another part stands the Mosque El-Aksa, a 
building of considerable size. The foundations of the Temple 
are still to some extent visible; huge blocks of stone may be 
seen, such as are never used in modern buildings. Outside the 
enclosure, and close to these massive stones, is the place where 
the Jews on each Friday afternoon assemble to wail. It is 
known as the wailing-place of the Jews; strange sight to 
witness, as they mourn and weep over the lost glories of Israel. 

It is needless to say that no pilgrim omits to visit Bethlehem, 
which is about six miles distant from Jerusalem ; it is inhabited 
almost entirely by Christians, of whom about one-half are 
Catholics, and the rest Greeks or Armenians. It probably 
looks much as it did on that great Christmas Day, nearly 
1900 years ago, excepting that a church is now built over the 
memorable stable. The church is divided into separate por- 
tions, one belonging to the Greeks and Armenians, the other to 
the Catholics, represented here as elsewhere by the Franciscan 
Fathers. Underneath lies the Grotto of the Nativity. Other 
interesting memories surround the place. St. Jerome lived and 
died here; and he was nof the only one who chose Bethlehem 
for an abode. 

It is not desirable to abridge too much the time allotted to 
Jerusalem itself. Many endeavour so to arrange their move- 
ments as to pass the Holy Week and Easter there. Those who 
happen to be present at the Greek Easter can witness a pro- 
ceeding which generally produces a painful impression—the 
supposed miraculous fire. It has often been described, and need 
not be dwelt upon at any length. Nevertheless, I may remark 
that a traveller who saw it this present year was struck with the 
picturesque effect as the lights, kindled originally at the Holy 
Sepulchre, spread from hand to hand through the mass of people 
in the church. This gentleman, being a Protestant of strict type, 
was not likely to be impressed with religious ceremonies on any 
esthetical ground. Also he saw disorder and fighting going on 
—probably before the light was given out of the Holy Sepul- 
chre—and yet the whole thing left a somewhat pleasing picture 
on his memory.* I should add that on this occasion no serious 





* This same energetic traveller—an officer returning from India— 
sailed up the Persian Gulf, then ascended the Tigris in a steamer as far 
as a disembarked there, rode to visit the sites of Babylon and 
Nineveh, and then to Damascus, from whence he rode on to Tiberias and 
other places in the Holy Land. He was also so fortunate as to be present 
at the curious ceremony of the Samaritan Passover, alluded to already. 
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tumult occurred at all resembling those that caused great 
scandal in former years, and even once or twice resulted in loss 
of life. 

Few travellers in the Holy Land would willingly omit an 
expedition to the Dead Sea; nor indeed ought they easily to set 
it aside. ‘The Dead Sea is perhaps not quite so remarkable an 
object as is generally supposed; you might stand on its shore, 
and even bathe in it, and yet fancy it was only a bay of the 
Mediterranean, were it not for its bitter taste, caused chiefly by 
chloride of magnesium, which, together with a very large pro- 
portion of common salt and also bitumen, is held in solution 
by the water. The view of the mountains of Moab on the 
opposite side is very fine, and the whole scene is a singular one. 
There is a sort of solitude on these banks; very little vegetation 
exists, for there is a want of fresh water; no water-fowl are 
visible, for there is nothing for them to feed upon; no fish ever 
lives in the deadly sea, true in this respect to its name. No one 
knows where the wicked Cities of the Plain once stood; some 
think they were at the southern end of the sea; others, with 
more probability, place them at the north. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that every trace of them has disappeared. The 
sea certainly filled a much larger basin at some remote period ; 
the traveller rides over a sandy plain, formerly a part of this 
singular lake. Possibly he passes over the very site of the guilty 
cities. The Dead Sea was once a body of fresh water, as is 
inferred from the fact that in its upper terraces, far above the 
present level of the water, fresh-water shells have been found. 
In acertain book of travels in the Holy Land a theory has 
been started that the volcanic eruption (if such it were) that 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, threw up from the earth below 
the bed of the sea salt rocks, which have impregnated the water 
and have imparted to it its present intensely saline character. 
The ordinary scientific explanation is, that, there being no outlet 
to the lake, the fresh water that flows into it is evaporated into 
the air, but the various mineral salts carried by the inflowing 
water (in this case the Jordan) in solution from rocks and soils 
are not evaporated. They remain in the lake, which gradually 
becomes more and more salt as evaporation constantly goes on. 
The same thing has occurred in the great Salt Lake of Utah. 

The Dead Sea (as it now exists) is about forty-six miles 
long and its greatest breadth is ten miles; it lies about 1300 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean. In the neighbour- 
hood of the site of the old but now ruined and desolate Jericho 
has been founded a small Russian colony, with a little inn, 
affording rough but fairly comfortable accommodation. Here 
travellers may rest, and may ride to the Jordan and the shore of 
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the Dead Sea, and back again to Jericho in one easy day. Another 
plan is to go to the Greek monastery of Mar Saba, and return by 
that route to Jerusalem. It is a strange place, this plain of 
Jericho, lying so far below the general sea-level, in a deep hollow, 
of which the bed of the Dead Sea forms the lowest portion. The 
heat is said to be great in summer, and the vegetation is sub- 
tropical in its character. There is a striking scene on the road 
between Jerusalem and Jericho, where, on the banks of a stream 
called the Widy-el-Kelt, and supposed to be identical with the 
brook Cherith (the Carith of the Vulgate), is the traditional spot 
where the prophet Elias was fed by the ravens. Here, in a wild 
and romantic position, stands a Greek monastery. 

The travellers who have made this expedition to the Dead Sea, 
will generally return to Jerusalem, and from thence will take 
routes varying according to their health and their powers of 
endurance. Those who do not ride will drive to Jaffa, and go 
from that place by sea or by road to Haifa, Here they may (if 
no ladies are of the party) be received at the monastery of Mount 
Carmel, which stands on the height forming the promontory, or 
else they may remain below at Haifa, a beautifully situated and 
flourishing little town, which looks across the bay to Acre, now no 
longer the capital of the Crusaders, but a Turkish fortress, with 
an abundant Mahometan population. in either case they will 
doubtless visit the monastery, and will see the places where the 
great prophet Elias probably taught his disciples; they will 
admire the great natural beauty of the scenery,and on a fine spring 
day they will see the snowy summit of the Greater Hermon and 
the range of the Lebanon rising in the distant background on 
the opposite side of the bay. Those who either ride or are good 
walkers will visit the supposed scene of Elias’s sacrifice and the 
slaughter of the prophets of Baal. Here, at the summit of the 
hill, the Carmelite Fathers have built a small chapel, where Mass 
is occasionally said; the probable site of the sacrifice is a little 
lower down, where the ground seems to show that two rival sets 
of worshippers might have placed themselves on opposite 
eminences at no great distance apart, and where there is a well 
that would have furnished water to pour over the sacrifice. The 
River Kishon runs some way below ; it is but a small stream, 
great as is its historical renown. “ That ancient river, the River 
Kishon.” Here we are not very far from the scene of Barac’s 
victory over Sisera. 

Travellers who find themselves unequal to further fatigue may 
drive by carriage to Nazareth. Here they can be lodged in the 
hospice of the Franciscan Fathers, which is quite detached from 
their own monastery. The latter adjoins the Church of the 
Anuunciation ; and here, beneath the high altar, is the sacred 
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spot where tradition teaches us that the archangel Gabriel 
appeared to the Blessed Virgin, announcing to her the message 
with which he was charged for the redemption of mankind. Here 
the pilgrim is told (as he probably has long before heard) that 
the holy house itself is at Loretto; but the grotto hewn out of 
the rock, in which it is supposed that our Lady actually was at 
the moment of the Annunciation, is of course at Nazareth still. 
It was in the holy house (an exceedingly small building, as is 
evident) that the archangel stood to deliver his all-important 
message. There is an altar here, at which Mass is constantly said. 

There are about 2000 Catholics in this most interesting town ; 
but not all of the Latin rite, some being United Greeks, and 
many being Maronites. You are shown the traditional workshop 
of St. Joseph, where there is now a chapel in possession of the 
Franciscan Fathers. You also visit the synagogue, where it is 
said that our Lord taught; it is now a church belonging to the 
United Greeks. There is another place of no small interest— 
namely, the fountain called Mary’s Well; here the inhabitants 
still draw their water, and you may see the native women carry- 
ing heavy pitchers on their heads, returning to their homes after 
having drawn the water required for their families. Probably 
the fountain was there in the time when the Holy Family lived 
at Nazareth, when one might have seen the Blessed Virgin in her 
simple, humble way carrying, like these women, the heavy water 
pitcher. From the hills in the vicinity of the town you get a 
view of the Mediterranean. 

For those who do not attempt to ride, the pilgrimage of the 
Holy Land must end here; they must drive back to Haifa, at 
least, unless they travel in a palanquin. Such persons, however, 
as do not object to riding, should on no account whatever omit 
the expedition to the Lake of Galilee. There are two routes, one 
by Mount Thabor, which makes a long day’s journey, or if you 
please, two short days ; another by the supposed Cana of Galilee, 
which is one moderately long day. The ascent of Mount Thabor 
will reward any one by the beauty of the natural scenery; the 
hill is covered with trees and shrubs and flowers blossoming on 
all sides, and from the top in fine weather is an extensive and 
magnificent view. There is a Franciscan hospice there, with 
two or three lay brothers. You are here shown the remains 
of the three churches, built apparently at the time of the 
Crusades ; one dedicated to the ‘Transfiguration, one to Moses, 
one to Elias. Mount Thabor, as is well known, is the traditional 
site of the Transfiguration, but its authenticity is disputed by 
some writers. The Greeks have also a chapel here. 

_ Whichever route the pilgrim follows, he will at length, as he 
rides over the hills, see the town of Tiberias below him, standing 
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on the margin of the beautiful sheet of water which bears its 
name, and on arriving he will be received in the Franciscan 
hospice. ‘Tiberias is now the only town out of the many which 
once surrounded the lake. As it now exists it dates from the 
period of the Crusades, there being no remains of the ancient city 
founded by Herod Antipas. It is a small place, chiefly inhabited 
by Jews; in fact, after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, it 
became the head-quarters of Judaism and the seat of the Sanhe- 
drim. The lake abounds with fish as it did formerly, but there 
are not many fishermen to capture them, those that are at 
Tiberias being all Mahometans. 

We are here somewhat ever 600 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean and the climate is consequently warm ; the Jordan 
(as is well known) flows through the lake. The pilgrim will 
naturally visit Tell-Hiam, generally supposed to be the site of the 
ancient Capharnaum, and now in ruins, and he will stand on the 
spot where very probably once stood the synagogue in which 
our Lord taught—where, in fact, he dwelt for some time, making 
it the centre of His missionary work, the Sea of Galilee being 
then surrounded by a large population, many villages and 
towns bordering its banks. The pilgrim will also see some 
ruins at a place called Khan-Minyeh, which it is conjectured are 
those of the ancient Bethsaida. He will not fail to reflect that 
the towns on which so awful a woe was pronounced—Capharnaum, 
Chorazin, Bethsaida—have all passed away, scarcely to be identified 
by the ruinous piles that mark the spots. These sites can in 
propitious weather be visited by beat, and the traveller who does 
this, as he sails back to Tiberias in the still hours of some spring 
evening, may well ponder both on the sacred associations of the 
lake, and on its natural loveliness ; for the two together combine 
to lend a singular charm to this most remarkable place, such as 
one seldom meets with elsewhere. There are other lakes with 
far grander scenery, and other spots equally sacred ; but for the 
union of the two, the beauty of nature and hallowed associations, 
the Lake of Galilee is unrivalled. The plain of Gennesareth lies on 
the north-west border of the lake ; and is profoundly interesting 
from its being the scene of so many of the miracles, and so much 
of the teaching, recorded in the Gospels. As you quit Tiberias 
and again ascend the hills, you may see in the rocky ground 
which is so plentiful, in the thorny bushes which are so abundant, 
and in the good and fertile ground which also exists in this fine 
plain, a full exemplification of the parable of the Sower. 

Travellers who are provided with horses and camp equipage 
may, if they please, ride from Tiberias by Safed and Baniis 
to Damascus, others will return to Nazareth, and from thence 
to Haifa. Here ends the pilgrimage of the Holy Land properly 
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speaking ; but those who have time to spare will not fail to 
proceed by steamer to Beyrout, or they may preter to ride 
along the coast by the way of the ancient Tyre and Sidon. The 
steamers do not go very frequently, or with great regularity ; but 
the passage is a short one, and time is saved in this way. 

Beyrout is one of the most charming spots in this most striking 
country, and you see the snowy heights of the Lebanon in the 
distance, and the rich and beautiful hills in the vicinity of 
Beyrout studded with houses. This town is a sort of mis- 
sionary centre; the Jesuits have a magnificent college, and 
a good-sized church, the Sisters of Charity have also a large 
school for girls: the Protestants have also some establishments, 

In this part of Syria, the Christians are chiefly Catholics, 
owing in great part to its being the country of the Maronites. 
This is so well-recognized a fact that the Governor of the 
Lebanon appointed by the Porte is generally, if not always, 
a Catholic. 

There is a good road between Beyrout and Damascus; a 
diligence runs there every day, and a smaller one every night, 
the whole managed by a French Company. Damascus is re- 
markable for its vast antiquity ; for there was a town here in the 
days of the Patriarch Abraham. It is now, too, very curious 
as being a specimen of a thoroughly Asiatic town. Oriental 
costumes are almost universal, and so are Oriental habits and 
manners. In the hotel, which is just outside the town, and 
in front of which flows the river Abana, called also Barada, 
you have, indeed, European customs; but when you go out you 
leave Europe altogether behind you, and see Eastern dress, Eastern 
habits, Eastern everything, a partial exception to this being 
visible in the missionary establishments at the further end of the 
eity, where the Lazarists have a large college for boys, and the 
Sisters of Charity, for girls. The “street that is called Straight ” 
still exists, altered though it has been at different times, and 
runs for along way through the town, Then there are the bazaars, 
for which Damascus is celebrated, where are sold the well-known 
sword-blades, as also many articles beautifully worked with silk 
and gold thread, aud various works in metal. A place is shown 
as being the probable scene of St. Paul’s conversion, but it is 
most doubtful; so also is shown the place where the Apostle was 
let down the wall in a basket, and so escaped the hands of 
his enemies, 

A fine view of Damascus can be obtained by driving through 
a suburban village called Sdlahiyeh to some high ground, beyond 
which rises the hill of Késiin ; here you see well the fine Orien- 
tal city with various villages surrounding it, and groves of 
apricot, almond and other fruit trees growing close to the walls, 
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and the lake in the distance beyond. Damascus is a great 
military station, and there was recently a large body of Turkish 
troops quartered there. Between Damascus and Beyrout is a 
small place called Shtéra, near which the Jesuit Fathers have 
established a large farm, aided, it is said, by the French Govern- 
ment, which persecutes them at home. From Shtdéra those who 
wish to visit the remarkable ruins of Baalbec, with the vast 
stones that one still sees in the outer wall, one of which is said to 
be sixty-four feet long, and several to be nearly thirteen feet 
high, and this at some nineteen feet above the ground, can do 
so with great facility. As one returns to Beyrout the scenery 
well repays the traveller, and striking indeed is the view 
as you descend the hills and come down on this most 
lovely of seaports. From Beyrout there are two ways of 
returning home, one by Cyprus, Smyrna, and Constantinople, 
and the other by Egypt ; those who choose the former will see 
in Constantinople a city, not only of great historical interest, 
but affording, as seen from without, perhaps the most striking 
and magnificent view of any city in the world. Those who select 
the latter will have the opportunity of looking at Cairo, than 
which there are few more remarkable places, as for other reasons 
so especially from the curious juxtaposition of European and 
Oriental life. In the European quarter are to be found all the 
various accompaniments of modern civilization, while the native 
town is a thorongh picture of the East and its ways. Cairo is 
indeed a great centre of Mahometanism, as is shown by the new 
mosques erected and in process of erection. In such a place you 
see a wide variety of costumes and manners, the equipage of the 
Englishman with the smartly attired ladies such as you meet 
every day in Europe, and, on the other hand, the close carriage 
with the blinds half drawn down, containing the wives of some 
rich Mussulman, attended by a black eunuch, who sits on the 
box. 

The voyage back to Europe is sometimes full of charm. The 
vessel that conveyed the pilgrim already mentioned from Alexan- 
dria to Brindisi ran close to the island of Crete, or Candia, as it is 
now usually called, and afforded to the passengers a fine view of 
the lofty mountains covered with snow, which are so striking a 
feature in this island. The course of the vessel also lay between 
the mainland of Greece and some of the Ionian islands, Zante and 
Cefalonia. It would be difficult to exaggerate the beauty’ of the 
prospect, with the snowy mountains of the Morea on the east, and 
the exquisitely picturesque islands on the west, the whole pro- 
ducing—whilst you are really at sea, and have beneath you the 
deep blue waters of the Mediterranean—the effect of the finest 
lake scenery. The more usual course of the Peninsular and 
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Oriental vessels is to the west of the Ionian islands, so that those 
who were on the homeward voyage on this occasion were singu- 
larly favoured. The arrival in the harbour at Brindisi may be 
said to terminate the Oriental pilgrimage. Truly, as of old, 
“ Brundusium long finis charteeque viseque.” 

Those who have followed me so far will I trust acquit me of any 
endeavour to inflict on them, on the one hand, a pious diary, or, on 
the other hand, a string of information such as one finds in ordi- 
nary guide-books. The task I propose to myself is to expostulate 
with those who take so little interest in a country like the Holy 
Land, which deserves better treatment at their hands, and to 
encourage the irresolute who shrink from the imaginary difficul- 
ties of the pilgrimage, by assuring them that the accomplishment 
of it is comparatively easy, and the reward great. As for the 
strictly spiritual advantages, it is not in my province to expatiate 
on them, and indeed they do not require it. But I may say that 
it is not possible to travel in Palestine without gaining some in- 
formation that throws a light on the Gospels and other portions 
of Scripture, new to the pilgrim, and scarcely to be attained else 
where. A friend of much learning and ability, now deceased, once 
remarked to me that it was like reading a fifth Gospel ; and ex- 
aggerated though this expression may be, it yet conveys a truth 
Not only do the events recorded in Holy Scripture, the parables 
of our Lord and His teaching receive a fresh and more vivid 
illustration, but mistaken impressions on minor matters are cor- 
rected, and greater accuracy of thought acquired. For instance, 
the place where our Lord was crucified is frequently called Mount 
Calvary ; one learns that it is really only a slight elevation ; it is 
not called a mountain or hill in any one of the Gospels, nor is 
there any reason to suppose it was so. I have heard an objection 
made to the traditional site of Calvary, on the ground that from 
the higher part of the present city, near the Jaffa gate, you not 
only do not ascend but rather go down hill towards it: now, what- 
ever may be thought of other objections, this is plainly a most 
futile one.* And so in other incidents of sacred history, appa- 





* A rival site has been suggested by modern theorists—a small hill 
at a little distance from what is called the Damascus gate of Jerusalem, 
near to which is what appears to be an ancient tomb. ‘This idea owes its 
origin, if I mistake not, to a man of whose memory one must speak with 
great respect, but who was certainly not free from religious eccentricity— 
the late General Gordon. 1 do not, however, know that there is any in- 
trinsic improbability in this site excepting the important pcint that it has 
no tradition in its favour; it is a modern imagination. In any country it 
would be improbable that tradition should have so entirely lost sight of 
such a spot as Calvary. In Asia, where ancient associations are so much 
venerated, it is simply incredible. But I refrain trom discussing this 
much-vexed question,which would involve a long and intricate dissertation. 
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rent discrepancies or difficulties may be reduced to very small 
proportions by the more accurate knowledge that is gained by 
personal inspection of the localities. 


Segnius irritant animum demissa per aures, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, 


But apart from religious impressions and Christian sentiment, 
there is a cireumstance of Eastern travel which cannot fail to 
interest a thoughtful mind. And be it remembered that when 
I use the words “ Oriental ” or “ Eastern,” I intend to apply them 
to those Asiatic or African countries that bound the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and not to the far East of India, China, and Japan, 
where life again assumes a different aspect. The inhabitants, then, 
of Syria and Palestine, to whom I am alluding, contrast in some 
respects strongly with Europeans ; less advanced in civilization, 
as we commonly understand it, they are free from that restless- 
ness, that incessant thirst for change, which are the bane of our 
own unfortunate country. Their fault, such as it is, lies in the 
opposite direction ; with them a rigid adherence to the past and 
a blind clinging to the traditions of their fathers are carried 
to excess. This habit of mind goes a long way to account for 
the continuance of religious systems and sects, some non-Christian, 
others spurious forms of Christianity, which in Western Europe 
would probably die out gradually. This, too, accounts for much 
listless indifference as to the various improvements that the 
spirit of modern invention supplies in such abundance amongst 
ourselves, 

An attractive instance of the adherence to traditional usage 
in the East is the costume of the native population, the 
picturesque variety of which is a most pleasing relief to an eye 
weary of European monotony. So faras male dress is concerned, 
it may fairly be said that if our English and Western garments 
are less attractive in appearance, they are at least convenient 
and well fitted for our requirements ; it may even be said that 
the richer class among the Turks and Egyptians have in a 
more or less modified degree adopted them. But who that has 
ever seen the decorum of costume and the modesty of deportment 
that prevail generally among Oriental women, and compared it 
with much that he sees at home, can deny that here at least the 
East sets us an example not wholly to be despised ? 

I am not touching on questions of high morality ; nor am I 
guilty of such presumption. Iam confining myself to matters of 
exterior conduct, such as meet the eye of every traveller. Such 
things are but imperfect indications of the inward life ; yet it must 
not be forgotten that exterior propriety is a kind of safeguard to 
interior purity, and is in some way hke a sentry posted on the 
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outwork of a citadel, whom one does not expect to resist, unaided, 
an attack in force, but whom one requires to give timely notice 
ef the enemy’s approach. 

It is the habit of the Mahometan women in Syria and the 
Holy Land to cover the whole face with a veil, differing 
in that respect from the usage of Constantinople, where the 
yashmak is worn so as to allow the eyes to appear, and also from 
that of Egypt. But the Christian women also wear a dress at 
once picturesque and decorous, a sort of mantle, usually white in 
colour, which covers the head (without concealing the face) and 
reaches nearly to the feet. The effect of these white figures, as 
they crouch on the floors of the churches is at once pleasing, 
both to the urtistic and moral sense. A pilgrim who on his 
return from the East landed recently in Italy and passed a 
Sunday in Naples, was affected with a feeling of repugnance, if 
not disgust, as he looked on the Italian women, with their heads 
completely uncovered, walking about, as they do, in the streets, 
and even entering the churches. So, again, the same pilgrim 
(whose prejudices are perhaps not entirely to be defended) con- 
trasted the ladies who drive dog-carts through the streets of 
London, with the Egyptian ladies passing along the streets of 
Cairo in the closed vehicles with half-drawn blinds, and drew 
conclusions not wholly in favour of his own countrywomen. 
And yet we must not forget that Mahometan usages are based on 
a false principle, and could not possibly be carried out in a highly 
civilized community, even were they desirable. One is inclined to 
ask if it might not be practicable to find some happy mean between 
the publicity of life and forwardness of deportment, which are 
encouraged in the modern society of Europe, and the gloom of 
Oriental seclusion ; perhaps such medium has been attained by 
some of the Oriental Christians, perhaps, too, it has been known 
in England as she was in days gone by, and possibly in other 
countries of the West; but at the present day it seems like a 
hopeless ideal. Meanwhile let.this brief digression upon Eastern 
manners and Western morals be excused—even by those to whom 
its tone may seem exaggerated—as a result of that fascinating 
vision of Oriental life which on the wanderer’s return to Europe 
vanishes from his eyes, however it may linger in his memory. 


F. R. Weaa-Prosser. 
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Art. IV.—WHERE WAS ST. PATRICK BORN? 


1. The Birthplace of St. Patrick. By the Right Rev. P. F. 
Moran, Bishop of Ossory (now Archbishop of Sydney). 
Dusit Review, April, 18380. 

Documenta de S. Patritio, Hibernorum Apostolo ex libro 
Armachano. Edidit E. Hocan, 8.J., in Universitate 
Catholica Dubliniensi, linguze Hibernice et historiz lector. 
Bruxellis. 1884. 

. An Inquiry as to the Birthplace of St. Patrick. By 
T. H. Turner, M.A. A Paper read for the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, and published in “ Archzologia 
Scotica,” vol. v. parti. Edinburgh. 1874. 


. Loca Patriciana. By Rev. J. F. Suzarman. Published in 
he R.H.A.A.I. Series 4th. Vol. iv. No. 35, p. 435. 


5. Essays on Religion and Literature.—The Birthplace of 
St. Patrick. By J. Casuen Horny. Edited by H. E. 
Manninc. London. 

SAYING which has passed into a proverb, “that the 
unexpected generally happens,” is illustrated from a 
statement in the “ Book of Armagh” concerning St. 

Patrick. The writer of that venerable book, in the ninth 
century, traced a likeness to Moses in the apostle of Ireland, by 
reason of his angelic communications, his fast for full forty days 
and nights, his long life of 120 years, and his burial in an 
unknown grave. His burial-place is known, however, whilst 
his birthplace, which was probably known to the writer in the 
** Book of Armagh,” is at present anything but generally 
agreed upon. Yet in this age of ours, when so much has been 
discovered with the progress of science and scientific criticism, 
it is surely time to ask yet once again, Where was Saint Patrick 
born? And if we cannot with certainty point to the country 
of his birth, though we hope so to do, we shall at all events 
show that the last word has not been said on the subject, and 
that further inquiry is still necessary. 

When we take into account the filial reverence with which 
every step of the Irish apostle has been traced by his loving 
followers, it is strange that any doubt should exist as to his 
birthplace. Whilst he yet lived several Lives of him are said 
to have been drawn up; so that it looks like the irony of fate, 
that although four of these Lives are attributed to his four 
nephews,* the locality of his very birthplace is still a moot 





* “Trias Thaum.” Scholium, Hymn of Fiace. 
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question. Not to speak of the many learned Lives and notices 
of the Saint that have appeared in modern times, no fewer than 
sixty-six Lives had been written by the twelfth century. These 
sixty-six Lives have been substantially embodied into seven ; 
and on these seven is founded most of what has been written 
since the twelfth century. 

It may not be uninteresting to the general reader to state that 
several places have laid claim to the honour of being St. Patrick’s 
birthplace. A Gallic origin has been claimed for him ; also an Irish 
origin ; a claim has been set up for Rosnat valley and Pepediac 
in South Wales ; also for Cornwall ; and lastly, for Seotland by a 
far more considerable number of writers. Before the close of 
this article we shail have oceasion to bring forward a seventh 
place, whose claims we have not yet seen advocated; and in 
doing so we are actuated by no national or polemical prejudices. 

The settlement of the point is of no small moment to the 
many millions of devoted children of St. Patrick throughout the 
world, and not uninteresting to those Catholics everywhere who 
feel interested in all that concerns one who singly and personally 
left a more enduring record than any other Saint, perhaps, since 
the days of the Apostles. 

The learned editor of a work which heads this article intimates 
that the claim to the honour of being St. Patrick’s birthplace 
may be confined to two places—Boulogne in France and Killpatrick 
in Seotland. The learned Jesuit refers those who wish to see the 
claims of France advocated to Dr. Lanigan and Mr. Cashel 
Hoey, while for the claims of Scotland he refers to Dr. Moran ; 
and he adds that the evidence, it appeared to him, was in favour 
of Scotland.* Accordingly, I shall chiefly confine my remarks to 
these claimants. 

Most of what has been written on the point is grounded on a 
few words found in all the Lives of St. Patrick, with some slight 
variations. These words describe his birthplace as “ Nemthur, 
Bonnaven Taberniw, Nentria ;” one party connects Nentria 
with France, the other with Scotland. The learned Dr. Lanigan 
and his followers maintain that the words mean that he was 
born in “ Boulogne, in the district of Tarabauna, the modern 
Terouanne, in the province of Neustria.”’ Now in changing 
Bonnaven into Boulogne, Taberniz into Tarabauna, and Nen- 
tria into Neustria, Dr. Lanigan offers a violence to language 
which cannot well! be allowed. Moreover, it is stated in the Patrician 
documents (p. 2+) that St. Patrick, after escaping from captivity 
to his home in order to go to Italy, had to cross the British sea, | 


* “Documenta,” p. 21, n.c., “ Killpatrick, prope Dunbarton in Scotia, 
ut videtur,’ 
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need not say that if he had been in France, he need not have 
crossed British waters. Again, we read among the sayings 
of St. Patrick, that he “ entertained a fear of God as a guide in 
his journeys through France, Italy, even in the islands of the 
Tuscan sea.” Here we see that France and Italy have been viewed 
in the same strange light by him. The same idea is expressed 
in the gleanings (Collectanea) of Tirechan. He says that 5t. 
Patrick spent seven years in journeying by land and sea over 
champaign countries and mountains and valleys through France 
and Italy. It is stated in all the Lives and by their scholiasts 
that St. Patrick was a Briton. He himself makes the same 
statement in his “Confession.” ‘“ After a few years,” he says, 
“T was again in Britain with my parents” * (In Britanniis 
eram cum parentibus meis). And subsequently he confesses to 
a great anxiety to go to Britain as unto his parents, and not only 
thither, but as far as Gaul to visit his spiritual brethren. All 
this and much more that might be quoted establishes beyond 
doubt that France was not the birthplace of St. Patrick. Dr. 
Lanigan and his supporters may, indeed, say that Boulogne is 
situated in Britanny, and that this is a proper translation of the 
word “ Britanniis.” But it cannot be denied that Britanny or 
little Britain was not applied to any part of France, at least the 
northern part, for a hundred vears subsequent to the death of St. 
Patrick. 

Having briefly disposed of the claims of France to the birth- 
place of St. Patrick, we have to consider the only rival claim 
that has been championed in later years. The Bishop of Ossory 
has been justly considered the great advocate of this theory. 
He does not fail to advance everything that can be said in its 
favour, with a clearness, fulness, and tact peculiarly his own ; 
and if his theory does not recommend itself to us, it is not from 
lack of able advocacy, but from its intrinsic weakness. The learned 
bishop, before working up his argument, lays down the grounds 
of his proofs. This he does with great ability. He ranges his 
argument under twelve heads ; and, as his proofs appear to have 
been marshalled so as to give each other mutual support, I have 
no objection briefly to meet them in the order in which they are 
presented. 

1. His first witness is Marianus Scotus. He says very justly 
that the name of Marianus enjoys the highest reputation as 
a chronicler, and that he states St. Patrick to have been a Briton. 
We agree with Marianus, although not for the reason assigned 





* Though “ parentes” could in other contexts mean near relatives, 
here the word is translated by parents, the more so as St. Patrick is spoken 
ofasason. Besides Jocelin says, “ paternis laribus constituius,’ ch. xv. 
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by Dr. Moran—viz., “that the various entries in his Chronicle 
which have reference to Ireland are all found to bear with them 
the impress of indisputable authority ;” for we know that he 
maintained that St. Boniface was an Irishman, and we have good 
reason for thinking that Marianus was mistaken. Yet we admit 
his statement in regard to the nationality of St. Patrick ; but he 
only says that he was a Briton. 

2. The bishop’s second proof is taken from a statement in 
the “Confession” to the effect that St. Patrick was a Briton. 
This would tell against France, but not in favour of Scotland. 

3. The third proof is that manuscripts of the tenth century 
state that St. Patrick was born in Nemthur, and that the scho- 
liasts on this passage explain it by Alclyde. 

The identification of Nemthur with Alelyde in Scotland by a 
nameless scholiast may be admitted. The scholium appears on 
a hymn attributed to St. Fiacc, who died in the beginning of 
the sixth century. But what is the authority of the scholiast ? 
Who was he? Let us judge of him by the other scholia. He 
says that. St. Patrick “had as brother Sannan, and five sisters, 
Lupita, Tigris, Liemania, Darerca, and Cinneneve; that all 
having gone on business to Armoric Gaul, their mother being a 
near relative of St. Martin of Tours, seven sons of Facthmaide 
having been banished by the Britons, made a descent on Gaul, 
killed the parents of St. Patrick, and carried Lupita and Patrick 
captives to Ireland ” (“Trias Thaum.,” app. 5, ch. iv. p. 225). 
Now let us read the gloss of the scholiast on the Book of 
Hymns: “Ocmius was his mother, and the mother of his five 
sisters, namely, Lupita, Tigris, Darerca, Liemania, and Cinneneve; 
his brother was Sannan. They all went fromthe Britons of 
Alclyde.” Then the story of the above scholiast is repeated— 
the visit from Alclyde to the friends in France, the connection 
with them through St. Martin, the descent on the Gaulish coast 
by the British princes, and the captivity of St. Patrick and that 
of his sister to Ireland. All that concerns us at present is the 
identification of Alclyde with Nemthur. But the whole story is 
substantially open to objection. First, St. Evin, one of the 
oldest biographers of the Saint, and Jocelin state that St. 
Patrick had only three sisters, not five; and hence the learned 
Colgan says that the scholiasts’ statements cannot be reconciled 
either with fact or with each other, and that there is strong 
reason for doubting whether Lupita and Cinneneve were sisters 
of St. Patrick. 

Secondly, there is good reason for doubting if St. Martin— 
who was a Pagan soldier when he came from Pannonia—ever had 
a sister or near relative in France so as to have established a 
connection with St. Patrick’s family. And then, indeed, the 
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journey of an entire family, and in those days, from Scotland to 
France! Furthermore, Probus, whom the bishop styles “the 
most accurate of the historians of our apostle’s life ” (p. 309), 
differs from the scholiasts by saying that the Saint had only one 
sister, and that she was none of those above named, but Mila; 
that the name of our apostle’s brother was not Sannan, as say 
the scholiasts, but Ruchti, and that the parents were slain, 
whereas other Lives state that they had been only wounded. If 
then so many mistakes can be objected against the scholiasts, 
surely it is not too much to suspect a verbal mistake as to 
Nemthur or Alclyde. Furthermore, in contradiction to the Gallic 
descent, on the mother’s side, from St. Martin, I may refer to 
the genealogy of the mothers of the Saints of Ireland, attributed 
to the venerable Oengus the Culdee, who traces St. Patrick, on 
the mother’s side, to a British source.* 

4, The fourth proof, like the third, is the testimony of a 
nameless scholiast on the Hymn of Fiace. To his statements, 
being only a repetition of those by the other scholiasts, the same 
answer applies as given under the former heading. 

During the lifetime of St. Columbkille in Scotland, and for 
centuries subsequently, the Irish were accustomed to visit Iona. 
There and in the surrounding country they saw the churches 
and holy wells dedicated to St. Patrick. Even the very rock 
from which his boat pushed away for Ireland was pointed out. 
Palladius, who was called Patrick, had, too, been in Scotland. 
Besides, it may be that our St. Patrick came as far as was possible 
by land from Britain to Ireland. What then with this familiarity 
with so many objects said to be connected with St. Patrick in 
Scotland, and forgetfulness of the Saint’s real birthplace during 
times of confusion and irruption from pagan barbarians, we can 
easily see how a remark, even from a nameless scribe, would be 
taken up and repeated in the tenth century. I am only giving 
a probable origin of the connection of Nemthur with Alclyde. 
I have proved by Dr. Moran’s own witnesses that the scholiasts 
were mistaken on several important points in connection with 
Alclyde, and I shall prove by-and-by that they were mistaken 
in the identification of Alclyde with Nemthur. 

But before showing positively the mistake as to Nemthur, let 
us see how Dr. Moran and his supporters handle the proof. 
Some of them make Nemthur mean a “heavenly tower,” and 
say that the miracles performed there before, after, and during 
St. Patrick’s birth entitled it to this heavenly character. I have 
never heard that Dunbarton or the original fortress of Alelyde 
was called a “heavenly tower.” O'Flaherty says it got its name 


* « Book of Lecan,” fol. 45. 
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from the Tuath-de-Danaan hero, Nemidh, and that it was from 
Alclyde he and his followers passed over into Ireland ; hence, 
Nemidh’s tower or Nemthur! Dr. Moran himself prefers to 
derive it from Nemiath (chapel) and tor, a tower; and that thus 
Nemiaththor when contracted becomes Nemthur. The learned 
Brehon scholar, Eugene O’Curry, is quoted by Dr. Moran as 
saying that he met with the word written Hmptor, or Entor ; 
that the first syllable was merely an emphatic prefix, and that 
the word means the tower by excellence, or the isolated tower ; 
and Dr. Moran adds that since O’Curry’s time it has been 
decided that the m in Nemthur is merely euphonic, and that the 
word means simply a tower. 

If there has been such an acquiescence in O’Curry’s opinion, 
as stated, what becomes of the Nem portion on which Dr. Moran 
founded his chapel-derivation ? The author of “Ogygia” gives 
a Tuatha-Danaan derivation, while, according to Dr. Moran, 
another genealogist derives the word “ Nemthur” from some 
forgotten hero Nen, to whose history we have not been intro- 
duced. Now what does all this prove? Simply that the locality 
of “ Nemthur,” where St. Patrick is said to have been born, is 
quite uncertain, and that the word is likely to turn out to be a 
misprint. The allusion alleged to have been made to the word 
“Nentur” in a Welsh romance is only a repetition of the Irish 
MSS., and found only in comparatively modern manuscripts. 

5. Archbishop Moran relies on the explanation already given 
of “Taburnia.” It will be remembered that the words in 
St. Patrick’s “ Confession ” are that he or his father was from the 
village “Bonnaven Tabernie.” It is generally agreed that 
“ Bonnaven” means the river’s mouth, and the several writers 
of the Life of St. Patrick explain ‘“‘ Taberniz ” as “ the plain of 
tents,” because the Romans used in winter to pitch their tents 
there at the mouth of the Clyde. Such is indeed the explana- 
tion given by writers who lived 500 years after St. Patrick, an 
explanation made to fit in with the theory of a Scottish birth- 
place. The archbishop appeals to the authority of O’Flaherty 
for the fact that the valley of the Clyde was called the “ plain of 
Tabern,” not from the Roman encampments, but from a Tuath- 
Danaan hero, Tabarn, who passed over, like our old friend Nemidh, 
into Ireland. Another to whom Dr. Moran refers says it 
comes from Jabh, the sea, and Erin ; and hence the plain of the 
Clyde was called “ Taberniz,” or the plain (not of Erin but) of 
the Irish Sea! We need not lose time in following these wild 
conjectures, but confine ourselves to the explanation generally 
given by the Irish writers of the Lives. 

I may observe that there is nothing peculiarly distinctive in 
the epithet “ Tabernix ” as explained by “the plain of tents or 
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tabernacles.” The second Life has, “ He was born in the city 
of Nemthor, in the plain of Zabern or tents.” The third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth Lives give the very same explanation of 
“ Tabernie” as referring to Roman encampments. But, as I have 
remarked, no distinctive feature is gained by such an explanation. 
Indeed, it may be observed that the Romans encamped on British 
soil not during the winter merely, and that there was no part of 
the Roman road or its surroundings, from Sandwich to the wall 
of Antoninus, on which they did not pitch their tents. They 
encamped not only in winter, but also in summer. They en- 
camped, and a city grew about their encampment, and hence the 
name of Chester and of many other towns in England. The 
thirty-three large towns and nine colonies that sprang from 
their encampments prove how childish it would be to describe a 
district by a mere Roman encampment. The author of the fifth 
Life says that “‘ Tabern” is British, and signifies tents. Now, as 
“ Bonnaven” or “ Bunoun” is Irish, would it not have been 
more natural to use some Irish word in conjunction with it to 
express tents? We have had in fact the word tabernacul used as 
an Irish word to express that very word “ Tabern,” which the 
writers of the Lives translated into Tabernacula, tents; and so 
much at home was the word tabernacul, that we find it inflected 
into the genitive case tabernacuil.* On that account, then, we 
should expect that Irish writers would have translated the word 
“Tabern,” which they say was British, into an Irish word in 
harmony with “ Bonnaven” rather than into the Latin Taberni: 
or tabernacula. Or if they rejected the Latin loan word Taber- 
nacuil, they had at command the genuinely Irish words sgoi or 
fuar-boit to express tents. Thus, the pure Irish writer, Dr. 
Keating, in his History of Ireland (Cashel: O’Callaghan), speaking 
of the Danes, says that the fields on each side of the road were 
full of tents (syoraib). Again, the prince-bishop, Cormae, in his 
Glossary, says t+ that Finn came in the evening to the tents 
(fuar-boit). Thus an Irish word would have been at hand to 
express tent in conjunction with the Irish word “ Bonnaven ” 
rather than “ Tabern,” on the supposition that it stands for a 
tent. Then also why do we find the Latin termination in the 
word Tabernic, as found in the “ Book of Armagh”? Further- 
more, “‘Taberna” meant an inn rather than tents. Dr. Moran 
refers to Festus as saying that the tabernacle was so called from 
its likeness to the tabernw (— inn), and that this originally 
meant anything useful for habitation.{ But who does not know 





* “T,, Breac,” pp. 121, 251, col. b. t+ Sub voce, Ore. 

ft Galerus, a hat, may come from galea, a shield; annulus, a ring, 
may come from annus, a year: casula, a vestment, may come from casa, 
a house; but it would not follow that subsequently or originally they 
were the same, however like, words. 
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that things may be like without being identical, and that the 
words (taberna) inn and tabernacle (tabernacula) were not iden- 
tical in meaning or in form in St. Patrick’s time, nor, if ever at 
all, for centuries previously. This difficulty struck the Irish 
writers; for after converting “'Tabern” into “ Taberni,” they 
further added the gloss “ Tabernacula.” They felt that the first 
word did not express the meaning intended by them. «Then, 
too, no ancient manuscript gives any countenance to the word 
“plain,” which is gratuitously inserted to make “ tabernix” 
even intelligible—“ the plain of Tabern.” There would have 
been as great an appearance of probability in designating it the 
house or citadel of 'Tabern, on the supposition that Nemthur, in 
which St. Patrick was said to have been born, had been equi- 
valent to Alclyde fortress; and then it would mean the city 
of Tabern, whether the word was to designate the Roman 
encampment or the Tuatha-Danaan hero. 

Thus one Life represents the Saint as born iz Nemthur; the 
second, third and fourth Lives, as born in Nemptur, in the plain 
of Taberniz ; the fifth, as born in (the region of) Taburnia, the 
sixth in the plain, not 7n but near the city of Nemthur. Now 
as a sentence is all-important in deciding the meaning of a 
passage, a single letter is no less important in deciding the 
meaning of a word. Change letters and the meaning changes 
with them. The various writers are relied upon for a certain con- 
clusion, and that from a word on which they ring many changes. 
They give us Tabern, Tabernie, Tabernaculorum, Tabuerni, 
Tibernia, Taburnia ; also we have a region from one, a plain from 
another, a country district from a third; one places the birth- 
place in Nemthur, another near Nemthur. The conclusion 
foreed on me from this discrepancy is, that if the best scholars 
have given so many various versions of two words, they have not 
hit on the true original reading. 

6. The sixth of Archbishop Moran’s proofs is founded on the 
remarks, in reference to the plains of Taberniz, of Probus, whom 
his Grace styles “ the most accurate of the historians.” And as 
a practical proof of his appreciation of him, he founds five of his 
tivelve proofs on the words of Probus alone. Probus says that 
the parents of the Saint were from the village Baunave, in the 
Tiburnian district, not far from the Western Sea. This, in 
connection with some remarks of a Scottish writer on St. 
Patrick’s birthplace, leads Archbishop Moran not to Alclyde, 
which his previously quoted authorities identified with Nemthur, 
but some miles away from Alclyde. And on this change of 
front the Archbishop says that the distance of a few miles ‘ does 
not seem to me an insurmountable difficulty in the case.” He 
might as well have removed it a hundred miles; for his argu- 
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ment depended solely on making Nemthur identical with 
Alelyde. “No name,” he writes, “ could be more appropriate to 
this precipitous rock of basalt, which rises to the height of about 
three hundred feet on the north of the Clyde; ‘it stands 
completely isolated from any other elevation.’ ” 

7. Dr. Moran makes a distinct link in the chain of his argu- 
ment from the remark of Probus—that Baunave and Tibernia 
were not far from the Western Sea. In reply, I have to remark 
that the Western Sea stretched along an extended line of coast. 
The Irish Sea is spoken of in the “ Book of Armagh” by an Irish 
writer as “our sea.” It was called the Irish Sea because it 
separated Ireland from Great Britain, just as the sea separating 
Britain from France was called the British Sea.* Hence in 
the ancient maps (descriptio antiqua) the Irish Sea is made to 
extend from the north in Ireland, opposite Scotland, down to the 
southern coast of Wales. In proof, I need only refer to the 
Irish story told in “ The Battle of Moira”: +— 


At this time the sway of the Gaels was great among the Britons, 
They divided Albion between them as to holdings, and each one 
knew the habitation of his friends. And the Gael did not carry on 
less agriculture on the east side of the sea than at home in Scotia; 
and they erected habitations and regal fortresses there, and hence 
Glastonbury, “ec. 


This surely does not confine the Irish Sea, as the bishop would 
fain have it, to the points between Dunbarton and Antrim. 

8. The Archbishop finds an additional proof in the other words 
of Probus. He states that the Tiburnian district was in the 
province of Nentria. The learned prelate infers from this that 
Nentria is a Latinized form of Nemthur, another name for 
Alclyde ; and that the whole province was called Nentrian from 
the capital Nentria or Alclyde. 

Now, I feel bound to say that this is the wildest conjecture. 
And even though there were the appearance of authority for his 
assertion, the bishop should have suspected it. For it would be 
as much as to say Alclyde or Nentria, the capital, is in the 
Nentrian district! Who requires to be told that the capital of 
a province is in the province to which it gives its name ? 

9. Dr. Moran remarks that Probus adds, in connection with 
the Nentrian province, that “there giants are said to have 
dwelt in olden times,” and that this circumstance points to the 
valley of the Clyde; especially as St. Cadoc, in building a 





* “ Documenta,” &c., pp. 21-2 
+ “Magh Rath,” published Pa the Irish Archeological Society, n. G, 
p. 229; Cormac’ s Glossary, swb voce Eime, &c. 
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monastery there many long ages ago, found the “grave of a 
giant ;” avd as O'Flaherty states that it was from this spot 
our old friends, the Tuatha-Danaans, passed over into Ireland ; 
finally, that the Danaans were the giants and heroes of “ our 
mythological history.” 

But if finding a large grave establishes a race of giants, we have 
them in Ireland. The “ Book of Armagh ” tells us that St. Patrick 
came on a grave, 120 feet long, where a gigantic Norwegian 
was buried,* and that the Saint raised him to life. If the 
country from which the Danaans came may be called one of 
giants, surely Ireland also may, into which the Danaans came 
and lived till exterminated by our Milesian ancestors. ‘Tradition, 
indeed, connects the Danaans with feats of skill and witcheraft ; 
and many stories would lead us to attribute the advent of the 
Danaans to us from other quarters than the banks of the Clyde. 
But I concede all the advantages that can be derived from 
“ mythological history ” to this theory. 

10. The words of Probus supply a tenth argument. Speaking 
of St. Patrick’s father and family and captivity, he says “ that 
the Britons plundered his city Arimuric and the neighbouring 
places.” Now, the learned prelate “thinks it sufficiently 
probable” that there is question here of the Roman rampart 
called “ Arimurie,” which stretched from the Forth to the 
Clyde. He produces no authority for this statement. Now, if 
Probus be a witness, let him tell the whole truth :— 


While as yet he (Patrick) was in his country with his father 
Calpurnius and his mother Concessa, his brother Ruchti, and his 
sister Mila, in their city Arimuric, there took place a great sedition in 
these parts; for the sons of Rethmit, King of Britain, devastating 
Arimuric and other adjoining places, killed Calpurnius and his wife 
Concessa, and carrying away captives their children, Patrick and his 
brother Ruchti, with their sister, landed in Ireland.? 


Now, if I were disposed to reject the testimony of Probus, I 
might do so on the ground that he differs from all the other 
Lives as to the number and names of St. Patrick’s sisters and 
the name of his brother; and this would not be captious 
criticism, for the compiler and publisher of the Lives tells us 
that this discrepancy shakes our confidence in the testimony of 
Probus.{ But I will abide by his testimony. Does not Probus 
say that St. Patrick was in his country and city when the 
sedition took place, and that it consisted or resulted in the 
British princes devastating Arimuric, where St. Patrick was, 





* “ Documenta,” &c. p. 82. + “ Quinta Vita,” chap. xii. 

t Si aliquam veri apparentiam voluerit author ejusve transumptor 
hic habere, in Armorica erat scribendum cum, &¢.—Trias Thawm. 
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and leading him thence captive? Does not this imply that the 
place of his captivity and his birth was one, whereas Dr. Moran 
would have the place of captivity different from the birthplace ? 
When it is stated that Arimuric was devastated by princes from 
Britain, is there not an implication that Arimuric was not in 
Britain ? And the profoundly learned Colgan, who has published 
for us these Lives, says that if the words of Probus deserve any 
credit, we must suppose that “ Arimuric” was a misprint for 
“ Armorica.” Yet Dr. Moran appeals to this as a proof that 
Arimurie was in Scotland! Furthermore, if Arimuric meant 
the Roman rampart-termination in Alelyde or Dunbarton, how 
could Dr. Moran fix miles away from it the place of St. Patrick’s 
birth ? 

The advocacy of a Caledonian crigin for St. Patrick involves 
a puzzle and self-contradiction. For the authors of the second 
and third Lives state that in one of the descents regularly and 
frequently made by an Irish army * and fleet on Britain (British 
isle) St. Patrick was led captive into Ireland; and thus gleams 
of truth break through the ill-patched legend. 

11. A brief reference to St. Patrick by the late O’Curry 
supplies the eleventh point of evidence. It says “that in a 
village the name of which is Uinia, in Britain, near the city of 
Emptor, Patrick was born.” Dr. Moran asserts that Hurnia 
means a place for prayer, which we may admit, and that Scottish 
documents state “that the church of Old Killpatrick, near 
Dunbarton, was in olden times a famous place of pilgrimage.” 
He draws no inference, nor indeed could he do so. If we may 
venture to draw one, it will be adverse to him, and it is this— 
that if Old Killpatrick, being a place of pilgrimage, be fixed on 
as the birthplace of St. Patrick, it contradicts the conclusion to 
which older authorities had led him. For we saw, under his 
fourth head of proof, that the birthplace should be, not near 
but identical with Alclyde or Dunbarton. And this Dr. Moran 
has so markedly emphasized as to flatly contradict one of our 
most distinguished hagiographers, who said that ancient manu- 
scripts pointed to a place near Alclyde as the birthplace of St. 
Patrick.t 

12. The twelfth and last of Dr. Moran’s arguments is adduced 
from Jocelin’s supposed words. Dr. Moran thus writes: “ Jocelin 
makes mention of the village Taburnia, and this is perhaps a 





* “ Scotensis exercitus classe de more conducto,” &c. 

+ “ Rev. John O’Hanlon, ‘ Lives,’ &c., vol. iii. p. 419, refers to some of 
these texts as saying that Nemthur was near Alclyde. There is nothing, 
however, in any of the texts to justify this statement.”—Dus in Review, 
loc. cit. pe 304. 
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mistake for Urnia.”” Dr. Moran, however, is himself more likely 
here to be mistaken than Jocelin. If an argument can be 
manufactured by saying that Taburnia was perhaps a mistake 
for Urnia, there is nothing that may not be proved, or rather, 
nothing carn ever be proved. If all the old writers have been 
quoted to prove that Taburnia meant a district in which the 
town of which Dr. Moran was in search was situated, why now 
make it out to be a village (Urnia), so called not from Roman 
encampments, but from prayer and pilgrimage? If the bishop 
would have Jocelin speaking of a village where others can 
discover only a plain; some connecting a place with Roman 
encampments, while others connect it with a mythical Tabarn or 
plain of the sea ; some making out that the word is British, while 
the “ Book of Armagh ”’ presents it in a Latinized form, I can only 
infer that his Lordship’s premisses are uncertain and his conclu- 
sion untenable. 

I may now add briefly some direct proofs against the assump- 
tion that Killpatrick in Scotland was the birthplace of St. Patrick. 
And first we are told in the ‘‘ Book of Armagh” that when St. 
Patrick had returned home after his captivity, his parents begged 
that he would never again leave home. He would not comply, 
butin order to qualify himself for the apostolic mission set out for 
the Apostolic See; “having,” as the writer next adds, “sailed 
across the British sea on the right.” Now this implies that he 
began his journey at once by water. Well, this could not have 
happened, the British sea being on the right, if he had embarked 
from Alclyde.* 

Secondly, St. Patrick in his “Confession” declares that he would 
have wished to go to Britain and see his country and parents, 
not only thither but as far as Gaul: now the form of expression 
suggests, as appears to me, that his country was on his way to 
Gaul; but surely if Dunbarton were his country, he would in 
going there from Ireland be only turning his back on Gaul. 
Thirdly, it is admitted that the Irish and Scots belonged to the 
same Gaelic branch of the Celtic stock. Besides, it is an 
undoubtedly historical fact that in the third century there set in 
such a tide of emigration from Ireland to Scotland that the 
opposite coast of Scotland got the name of Argyle (Airer Gael), 
the region of the Gael. Now the region of Argyle included, 
along the western coast, the country from the Humber to the 
Clyde. All this leads us to conclude that the language of Ireland 
and Scotland did not differ. Nay, more; down to the sixth 
century there was no essential difference between the Gaelic and 
the Erse. In the fourteenth century, the Remonstrance of the 
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Irish princes addressed to Pope John XXII. states the language 
of the Irish and Scotch to be in a manner the same.* 
So late even as the sixteenth century an Irish scholar 
could easily understand the Erse Catechism of the Reformed 
Common Prayer which was published by the Protestant bishop, 
Carsuel. From all this I infer that the Irish language 
was not different from the language at the Clyde in St. Patrick’s 
time; and indeed it could scarcely be otherwise in the circum- 
stances, as there was no greater distance between Fair Head in 
Antrim and the opposite coast of Scotland, the Mull of Cantire, 
than between the opposite coasts in Kerry and Clare. If, however, 
St. Patrick had had to learn the Irish language in order to pre- 
pare for his future mission in Ireland, as his biographers assure 
us, we must infer that he was not from Argyle or the Clyde. 

Again, St. Patrick in his letter to Coroticus says that he 
had made converts at the end of the world: now how could 
he complain of being thrown at the end of the world, extremis 
terre, if he were a native of Alelyde? “ Ultima Thule,” the end 
of the world in the North as known to the Romans, was nearer 
to the Clyde than to Ireland, and therefore a native of the Clyde 
could not complain of being at the end of the world in Ireland. 
Hence I infer that St. Patrick was not of Scottish birth. 

Once again, it is to be remarked that Bede says that Alclyde 
stands on the margin of a gulf of the Irish Sea which runs 
inland. Now, if Alelyde or Nemthur stands beside the Irish 
Sea, how could it be said to be any distance, as implied by the 
“ Book of Armagh” ?{ We are led to the same conclusion by an 
interesting story in the “ Book of Armagh.” St. Patrick left his 
nephew St. Lomman at the mouth of the Boyne, who after 
some time went up to Trim. Foirtchern, the son of Feidlimidh, 
a prince of the district, saw St. Lomman celebrating Mass, or 
reading his Office—admired, believed, and was baptized. His 
mother on meeting St. Lomman was converted, The mother 
and son having told Feidlimidh what had happened them, he was 
pleased ; and as his mother was a native of Britain, he saluted 
St. Lomman in the British language. And having inquired 
about the faith and his race, he received the following answer 
from St. Lomman: “I am a Briton, and Christian, and a 
disciple of Patrick.” Now I infer from this that the British 
language was different then from the Irish, and that St. Lom- 





* “ Scotochronicon,” vol. ii. p. 281: “linguam nostram quodamodo 
retinentes.” 

+ Jocelin, ch. 185. Venerable Bede assures us that the Franks and 
Saxons sprung from the same Teutonic stem, but separated in the fifth 
century, understood each other in the seventh century.— Lib. i, ch. 25. 

t “ Documenta,” Xc., p. 21. 
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man did not understand the latter. Furthermore, if St. Lomman’s 
mother were taken captive in Alclyde, as Dr. Moran would 
have Probus prove, was it not natural that he would have learnt 
Irish from his mother, as Feidlimidh spoke the British language 
because his mother was a Britoness ? 

Besides, if we are to believe Probus, St. Patrick’s sister was 
carried captive with him to Ireland. If so, does it not look 
singular that she was not able to get a husband in Ireland 
without having gone to Britain? Then too we find that St. 
Patrick’s nephew, Patrick Junior, though he had been for 
some time on the Irish mission with our great apostle, yet was 
buried in Glastonbury. And the name of another nephew by 
Darerca was Carantocus, British: does not all this argue a 
British rather than Scottish origin for St. Patrick’s family ? 

Here I must say a word in reply to an objection or statement 
made by Father Shearman—that Coroticus, to whom St. Patrick 
addressed a letter of reproof, was from Strathclyde, and that on 
this account St. Patrick addressed him not as a fellow-citizen, 
but as a companion of the apostate Picts and pagan Scots. 
The statement implies that St. Patrick and Coroticus were fellow- 
citizens from Strathelyde.* But in reply it can be said that 
from the time of the Emperor Adrian, all Roman subjects 
received the right of citizenship; so that fellow-citizenship 
meant connection only with the city of Rome. Moreover, the 
being from the same province would not, strictly speaking, 
mean fellow-citizenship. Furthermore, Coroticus, who killed 
or captured St. Patrick’s neophytes, was not, as stated by Father 
Shearman, from Strathclyde. The “ Book of Armagh ” intimates 
that he was from Wales; it states that he was king of Aloo.+ 
The omission of an initial letter in a word was not uncommon. 
Thus we find the Gallobriges written Allobroges. Welsh 
meant a stranger, a term applied to them by the victorious 
Anglo-Saxons, when hunted into the mountains of Wales; and 
it is very curious that the term, in Irish, for what is strange or 
foreign is the same as that designating a Welshman. Besides 
the positive statement of Jocelin that Coroticus hailed from 
Wales, puts the matter beyond any doubt.§ 

Finally, we learn from the “ Book of Armagh” that St. 
Patrick’s coming to Ireland was foretold by the Druids, and him- 
self described as a foreigner coming over seas from afar.|| Now 





* “ Loca Patriciana,” published for the R.I.A.A., 4th Series, vol. iv. 
p. 435. + Fol. 20ba. 

t Baxter’s Glossary. Alluid (Alloo). 

b dew Sexta Vita,” ch. cl. In finibus quibusdam Britanniw quae modo 
Wallia dicitur tyrannus Cereticus. 

|| “‘ Externum longinquo trans maria.” Fol. 2ba. 
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whether this be regarded as a prophecy or a historical narrative, 
it does not appear applicable to one born on the Clyde, and 
separated from Ireland by merely thirteen miles of water. 

We have now seen the various versions and contradictory 
incidents connected with the few words intended to point out 
St. Patrick’s birthplace. The words have been handled by the 
ablest and most ancient scholars. What, then, must be our 
inference? This, that their premisses are false. Our conviction 
is that so early as the eighth century, and even earlier still, a 
corrupt text was adopted. There had been many Lives of our 
national Saint before the seventh century. They were so per- 
plexing and unsatisfactory, that at the command of the Bishop of 
Sletty, Maceu-mactheni, directly connected with the famous 
“ Book of Armagh,” undertook to write a consistent narrative. 
This happened before the end of the seventh century. The 
venerable writer in his preface to the Life of St. Patrick expresses 
his diffidence, owing to the great difficulty of the work, and 
“the diverse opinions and doubts of many who had never hit on 
one uniform plan of a history.” He goes on to state that the 
difficulty was increased by the fact that the authors whom he 
had to consult were uncertain. Now, if before the year 699 there 
had been such uncertainty and confusion, what wonder that some 
verbal mistakes should have crept in subsequently. Hence, in 
the “ Book of Armagh ” one’s attention is attracted by a notice, 
to the effect that owing to the effaced character of the manu- 
scripts from which the “ Book” was compiled, there was need of 
doubting here and of further inquiry there. 

And in order fully to appreciate the “ Book of Armagh ” we 
should bear in mind that it was a national muniment, and under 
the guardianship of prince and primate. In a word, it contained 
documents said to have been written by St. Patrick’s own hand. 
Supposing, then, that the Lives had been written soon after the 
Saint’s death, as some are said to have been even in his lifetime, 
what wonder that there should have been 4 mistake or an efface- 
ment of some words, especially in that portion supplied by the 
Saint himself in his “ Confession?” As then the authorized com- 
piler of the “ Book of Armagh ” found some words effaced or unde- 
cipherable in the manuscripts bearing on the various portions of 
the Saint’s life, we should be prepared to meet with them more 
frequently in the “Confession” so often handled by his loving 
disciples. In point of fact, it has been found that some copies of 
the “ Confession ” are far fuller than others. This, perhaps, hap- 
pened from the degree of effacement in the several manuscripts. 

St. Patrick in his “Confession” says that he was the son of 
Calpurnius, who was of the village “ Bonnaven Taberniz.” As 
I had occasion before to observe, I consider that as Bonaven is 
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Irish, the next word should naturally be Irish too, and that 
Thaber or Tabux may be such word. For if the word follow- 
ing Tuber in the MSS. were inde we should before long 
have Taberniae. For we know that in old manuscripts it is 
difficult to distinguish between in and ni; and if we consider 
how easy it is to mistake de for ae, the stem of the letter d not 
rising above the horizontal level of the surrounding letters and 
faintly curving back to the left, we can easily without any great 
effort of the imagination see how Yaberninde might become 
Taberniae. And I now proceed to give some proof of this 
process having being gone through. The first page of the 
“ Book of Armagh ” containing the Life of our national apostle 
is missing, but fortunately we can supply the deficiency from the 
Bollandists’ copy, which corresponds almost literally as it does 
substantially with the rest of the “ Book of Armagh.” Now 
the Life thus opens :—“ Patrick who was also called Sochet was 
a Briton by birth, being born in Britain, the son of Calpurnius 
a deacon, son, as he says, of Potitus a presbyter, who was of the 
village Bonnaven thabur indecha, not far from our sea, which 
village we have frequently and unquestionably ascertained to be 
(uentre) Nentre.’” Here we have the words out of which 
Taburniae was formed; and to facilitate the transformation the 
last syllable of indecha (cha) began a line, as given in the 
“ Documenta,” and thus was separated probably by a line from 
the first part ¢nde, and thus the natural fusion of inde in course 
of time with thabur instead of with cha.* Or we can naturally 
suppose that the contraction-mark for cha placed over inde 
would be easily lost sight of. 

Now that we have, as I imagine, the correct reading, does it 
lead us to the Saint’s birthplace? I thus translate the phrase : 
“He was of the Avon’s mouth-village of the Indian well.” 
This does not, I apprehend, lead us to Caledonia or Alclyde. 
Though Bunown, as it is generally spoken, or Bunavon means 
in general the river's mouth, I prefer to think that it means here 
a particular river—the Avon. If I rightly interpret indecha, 
it means thermal or Indian. The thabur indecha would be 
“ Indian or thermal springs.” 

The idea of old was that the sun rose in the east; hence, orient 
or rising and east were synonymous. The sun after being bathed 
in the ocean was supposed to rise full of freshness in the east, 





* Patritius qui et Sochet vocabatur, Brito nomine, in Britanniis natus, 
Cualfornio diacono ortus, filio, ut ipse ait, Potiti presbyteri, qui fuit vico 
Bonnarem Thabur indecha, haud procul a mari nostro, quem vicum 
~~ aoe indubitanter comperimus uentre (Nentre).— Documenta, &c., 
p. 21. 
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where his beat and energy were strikingly manifested. The 
belief that thermal springs were not uncommon in India is 
brought out in an Irish life of Alexander the Great. In his 
description of the country, a writer in the “ Lebhar Breac ” alludes, 
among other phenomena, to a well which each night “ boiled 
from very heat.” It may be remarked that while the noun is 
written India, the adjective is not indicha but indecha.* Now the 
* Book of Armagh ” tells us that the village so described was called 
as of Nentre. The writer describes the place as familiar to Irish 
ears and Irish tongues; but as a historian he felt bound to state 
its original name or that of the country in which it was situated. 
This was very proper. Now “ Nentre” is British, and means 
the “heavenly waters,” nen-dwyie. Well, would it net strike 
a person that our old familiar Nemthur or Nenthur was, after all, 
only a corruption of Nen-dwyr? Any person in the least 
acquainted with the Irish language can perceive the disposition 
to connect / with the letter ¢, and to insert a musical vowel 
between the harsh consonants. This is quite apparent in persons 
who usually speak Irish, and pronounce the words “ country ” 
and “troth” as “counthery” and “thuroth.’” The genius 
of the language as it is at present, so it was of old; and, if we 
are not mistaken, by such a process Nentria became Nenthur 
and Nemthurri, Ven in British and Nem in the Irish language 
signifying heavenly. In fact, the scholiast on St. Fiace’s hymn, 
which is assigned so early a date as the year 500; uses the word 
Nemthurri. We can easily conceive how this was translated 
into the “heavenly tower ” in which the Lives have placed the 
birthplace of St. Patrick. 

If we judge, as I think we may, that Avon was not merely 
generic but particular and descriptive, we can find several rivers 
that still retain that name. From amongst these we may notice 
one that rises in Wiltshire and falls into the Bristol Channel. 
Not far from its confluence with the Frome is Bath, famed for its 
thermal springs. Bath was called Aque Calide by Pliny, Aque 
Solis by the Romans in the time of Claudius. Bath would 
correspond with the heavenly waters of the British, and to the 
hot or Indian waters of the Irish language. One viewed it from 
the thermal property of the waters, another would view it under 
the peculiar influence of the sun; a third considered it under its 
beneficent heavenly effects; the perfervid imagination of the Celt 
would connect it with Eastern climes by association; and the 
practical Anglo-Saxon, from the sensible application of its waters 
to the body, named it Bath. 

If we place St. Patrick’s birthplace near Bath to the east, we 








™ “ Leabhar Breac,” pp. 2070, 209a. 
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cannot, perhaps, be much astray. No doubt Bath is some eleven 
miles from the confluence of the Avon with Frome, and nineteen 
miles from the Bristol Channel, and as such could not literally be 
said to be at the river’s mouth. But we sbould bear in mind 
that the literal meaning of bun, as in Bonavem, is not a mouth 
but a bottom. And even should there be any necessity of placing 
the Saint’s birthplace near the Frome, there too thermal springs 
are to be found, 74° Fahrenheit, and remains of Roman encamp- 
ments at Clifton, Abbots-Leigh, and Rownham. There the tide 
rises to thirty feet on an average, and scmetimes to the height of 
forty-nine feet, so that to all intents the Avon could be supposed 
to have lost its identity at its confluence with the Frome. But 
the meaning of bw in Irish, in its literal and even conventional 
meaning, is very elastic. Thus a river in Clare county, the Razte, 
falls into the Shannon on the right,some four or five miles on the 
west of Limerick. Well, this river gives its name not only to 
the lowlands through which it falls into the Shannon, but even 
to an exteusive barony sixteen miles in length, and distinguished 
into Upper and Lower Bunratty from the character of the 
ground through which the river flows to the Shannon. But 
by connecting Bonnaven of St. Patrick’s birthplace with Bath, 
it is possible to place it some miles lower than Bath on the 
Avon. For it is only reasonable to suppose that a gentleman 
or nobleman (St. Patrick says that he forfeited his nobility) 
would have his country seat or villa at a convenient distance 
from the capital, Bath. This is what might be expected from 
senators, who would love to copy the fashion as well as the laws 
of the Imperial city. This villa would be to Bath what Baiz or 
some more convenient watering resort had been to Rome. This 
circumstance gives a key to the proper translation of the opening 
sentence in the “Confession” of our national apostle: ‘“ Who 
(his father) was of the village Bonnaven of the Indian wells 
(Bath) ; for he had a villa near (Bath), where I was made a cap- 
tive.’ The Saint went on to explain how his father, though a 
decurion of the senate at Bath, should be said to belong to or con- 
nected with one of a cluster of seats or a village at Bonnaven. 
Much credit need not be claimed for translating the plainest 
Latin sentence ; but that theory is self-econdemned which would 
not allow such a translation. Dr. Todd was divided between the 
rival theories, none of which he championed. He was puzzled 
by the Lives which stated that St. Patrick was born in Nemthur, 
and immediately after stated that he was born in the “ Campo 
Taberniz.” All he had to say was that both places were identical 
or that the former was situated in the latter. His disjunctive is 
not correct. Neither was the case. ; 
Dr. Todd, knowing that St. Patrick’s father was of high 
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senatorial rank, would have him reside in a place of some import- 
ance, and accordingly translated his seat, wicus, by “ town.” In 
giving some extracts from the “ Confession” of St. Patrick, the 
learned Professor, while giving a preference to the Bollandists’ 
edition of the “Confession,” yet strangely follows that in the 
* Book of Armagh.” The present Archbishop of Sydney says and 
does the same. He gives in his allusion to the ‘‘ Confession ” one 
line, and only one line, of the original ; and his translation of that 
is more faulty than that of Dr. Todd. The line at the beginning 
of the “Confession” which Dr. Moran quotes runs thus :—* Qui 
fuit vico Bonaven Tabernia, villulam enim habuit.” His translation 
is, “who (Calpurnius) lived in the village Bonaven Taberniz. 
He had, close by, a small villa.” Here he states that the senator 
lived in a village, that he had a small villa near (the village 7), 
and he omits the translation of the word enim altogether. There 
is no room for the word in the Gallican theory of Dr. Lanigan, 
who, copying Ware, suggests Linon (the village) for enim, and 
asks what could be the meaning of enim there. Nor is there 
more room in the Scottish theory of Archbishop Moran for the 
word given in the several copies of the “Confession.”* But the 
Saint gave a reason why he himself, born perhaps in Bath, and 
surely connected with it as was his father, should have to state 
that they had aclaim on the village Bonaven where he was 
captured, for (enim) his father had a country-seat there. Dr. 
Todd’s and Bishop Moran’s great mistake lay in following 
implicitly the old Lives which made Nentur synonymous with 
Bonnaven, whereas it was synonymous only with 'T'aberniz or Tobur 
indecha, and in indissolubly linking Bonnaven and Taberniz, 
whereas they referred to different places—to a villa, and to a city 
by which that villa was individualized. The ‘“ Confession” does 
not oblige us to depart from the Lives, most of which assign 
the Saint’s birthplace to Nentre or Bath. 

If, then, the text directs us to Bath, let us see how the context 
and the historical surroundings will harmonize with it. Bath 
was an important Roman town. It was on the Avon. It was 
one of the chief nine cities representative of the nine colonies 
in Britain.t It was at Bath that the old Roman road from 
London on to Wales was intersected by the road Jeading to the 
north of the island; and so famous were its springs that vaulted 
aqueducts, covering many acres and conveying the waters from 
the wells into the Avon, have been discovered twenty feet deep 





* An able writer in translating the passage in the Scottish Review for 
July 1884, in graceful language, helps himselt selfishly to the use of 
—_ Enon and enim. He leans towards Paisley as St. Patrick’s birth- 

ace. 

t+ Richard of Cirencester, de situ Britannie. 
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under the present surface. Their waters average in temperature 
from 70° to 117° Fahrenheit. 

The “ Book of Armagh” states that the birthplace of St. Patrick 
was not far from the Irish Sea; nor is Bath. We have only to 
get through the Bristol Channel, and we are launched on the 
Irish Sea; or rather, we may say that the waves which wash the 
southern coast of Ireland sweep within the same parallel of 
latitude, into the mouth of the Avon, soas to cause the tide to rise 
sometimes to the height of forty-nine feet. In fact,a writer at 
the present day, giving a description of the locality, could not 
describe it more accurately than by saying to an Irishman that 
it was not far from the Irish Sea. 

Then all the Lives speak of a wonderful well in connection 
with St. Patrick’s birthplace. Surely we have something very 
suggestive in the “Indian,” “heavenly ” waters of Bath. 

Then, again, we are told that Patrick Senior was buried in 
Glastonbury, and that he was the tutor of our apostle.* This 
tutorship must have happened before his ordination. For the 
** Book of Armagh ” tells us that the Saint left home for the Con- 
tinent at the age of thirty, and began his mission in Ireland at 
sixty, after returning from the Continent. Now where but con- 
venient to his home could we expect the Saint in his younger 
days to have gone to school, and Glastonbury is only seventeen 
miles from Bath ? 

Then, too, we are told that St. Patrick, when leaving home for 
Rome, at once had the British sea on his right; and this should 
happen from the time he embarked on the Avon till he touched 
the Continent. 

We have been also told that giants dwelt in the province of 
Bath or Nentre. The Avon, on which it stands, takes its rise in 
Wiltshire. Who is not aware that there is Stonehenge on 
Salisbury Plain, a stupendous structure, and naturally attributed 
to a giant race? Or if we turn our eyes south of Bath, we shall 
find within seventeen miles in the valley of Avilion the grave of 
the founder and leader of a race of giants—the Knights of the 
Round Table. The feats of these mighty men of yore have been 
for ages the theme of ballad and romance. The faint echoes of 
the high renown of these giants with which the old world rung 
have not yet quite died out. 


“ Nay, nay,” said Hall, 
“‘ Why take the style of these heroic times, 
For nature brings not back the mastodon, 
Nor we these times?” .... 





* Festology of Oengus Ceile de, Aug. 24. 
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The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. 


So whether we look to Stonehenge in the east or the famous 
grave of the hereditary prince of the Siluri in the south, we 
can connect Bath with the reputed abode of giants. 

The probability of Bristol being the port from which pirates 
carried off young Patrick to Ireland is not lessened by the fact 
that an active traffic had always been maintained between it and 
Bristol. Even during Anglo-Saxon times and subsequently the 
sale of children by parents is said to have formed one of the 
items in trade on the shores of Bristol. So much was this so, 
that such traffic was alleged as a cause of the Anglo-Norman 
invasion in the twelfth century, and it is certain that on that 
occasion the Irish bishops are represented as having met in 
synod, declared that the invasion was a punishment on the in- 
human traffic in human kind, and directed all slaves to be made 
free. In this, one can see a proof, a coincidence, and a Nemesis. 
St. Patrick was led captive from Bristol to Ireland, and from it 
he would return, when free, to Ireland, in order to take an 
apostle’s vengeance, The captivity of St. Patrick led to the 
ransom of millions from the thraldom of sin. The subjugation 
of Ireland, seven hundred years subsequently, has been the occa- 
sion of having St. Patrick’s children, in the old and new world, 
instrumental in making millions free with the freedom of the 
children of God. If there be not in this poetic justice, there is 
at all events some compensation. 

It is quite clear to my mind that Scotland, or northern Britain, 
is not the birthplace of St. Patrick. It is equally certain that 
South Britain, and most probably Somersetshire, was his native 
country ; and with the evidence before us we cannot avoid con- 
necting the particular spot of his birth with Bath, on the banks 
of the middle Avon. If we are correct in this judgment, if we 
have lifted the veil in which corrupted texts of more than a 
thousand years have shrouded the birthplace of our illustrious 
apostle, our labours shall not have been in vain: and, as a result, 
a chapter in the life of St. Patrick, dealing with his birth, 
captivity, and alleged visit to the Continent and that of his 
family in connection with his captivity, has to be yet written. 


SyLVEsTER MAtone. 
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Art. V.—SOCIAL DISTURBANCES—THEIR CAUSE 
AND CURE. 


“ Hodie naturalismi fautores propagatoresque creverunt; qui vim et 
seditiones in populo probant: agrariam rem tentant: proletariorum 
cupiditatibus blandiuntur, domestici publicique ordinis fundamenta 
debilitant.”"—Pore Leo XIII, Encyclical on The Third Order of 
S. Francis. 


1O judge from the harangues of some of the most notorious 
‘| demagogue orators of the century, or even from the inflam- 
matory articles in some of their most influential periodicals, one 
would naturally conclude, not merely that all inequality must be 
intrinsically wrong and iniquitous in itself, but that it must be 
quite a special form of iniquity which has no existence anywhere 
but in the case of wealth and material advantages. Communists 
speak and argue for the most part, as though there were some 
grave infringement of an otherwise universal law, in one man 
being richer than another. They lay such stress, not 
merely upon the duty of the rich to distribute their pos- 
sessions among the poor, but upon the right of the poor 
to help themselves to the goods of the rich, that one might 
well conclude that every inequality were a sin of a wholly 
exceptional character to which no parallel can be found in any 
other department of human experience. Their writings, their 
denunciatory proclamations, their public utterances, are strongly 
tinctured with this view. It lies on the surface of all their 
treatises, and may be gathered with little trouble from the 
attitude they are everywhere accustomed to assume. 

Yet so far from such a view being the true one, we find the 
law that universally obtains is just the very opposite. Not 
equality, but inequality everywhere prevails. It is a law that 
governs all things; more universal in its operation than the law of 
gravitation, since it includes the spiritual as well as the material, 
and more irresistible even than the moral law, for human perver- 
sity is powerless either to control it or to oppose it. It exists in 
every portion of creation, and so far from being a malicious con- 
trivance or an evil consequence of man’s malevolence, it nowhere 
so conspicuously asserts itself as where man’s power cannot 
penetrate, and where his influence is least felt. This general 
inequality too*is concerned with possessions far more valuable in 
themselves, and even in the estimation of the multitude, than any 
material wealth. Thus all admit that health and strength, a 
robust constitution and a long life are greatly to be preferred to 
a large estate or an ample fortune. What consolation indeed 
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can money offer even to the wealthiest aristocrat, when 
tormented with dispepsy or hypochondria? Though he possess 
the treasures of Croesus and the wealth of all the Indies, he will 
still be a pitiable and unhappy object compared with the lowest 
tenant on his estate, whose mind and body are at ease! Yet 
what are more unevenly distributed than health and bodily 
vigour? Or we may consider any other gift of nature, and 
we shall observe the like diversity prevailing. How exhaustless, 
for instance, are the degrees of mental ability possessed by 
different men, from the born idiot and the simpleton, who 
can hardly be taught the rudest trade, to the highest genius 
who maps out the heavens, reads the secrets of nature, or 
sways and shapes the destinies of nations. Are not Homer, 
Shakespeare, and Dante among the poets, and Aristotle, Plato, 
and §. Thomas among the philosophers, as far removed above 
their fellows in the wealth of their respective intellectual posses- 
sions, as any one class of men we may mention, is raised 
above another in material wealth? Yet who complains? Who 
revolts against such pre-eminence, or condemns Him who im- 
parts His gifts to one in one measure and to another in another ? 
We might go further and extend our investigation even to 
matters of lesser moment. How does God act in respect to gifts 
of an inferior order? Does He endow every man with the same 
physical strength, or clothe each child with the self-same beauty 
of form and feature? Are there to be found any two human 
countenances in all respects identical? Or may we not rather 
ask if anything admits of such endless variations in form and 
expression, in grace and dignity? From the professional beauties 
whose portraits smile out upon the passer-by from the shop 
windows, and who fill the theatre and the opera-house with 
admiring throngs, down to the poor deformed and decrepid 
creatures of the blind-alley or the gin-shop, the degrees of beauty 
and loveliness are indeed all but infinite. Yet beauty—though 
a fragile flower—is undoubtedly highly prized ; while to many 
it has proved a real fortune and even a passport to honour as well 
as to position and wealth. Similar considerations may be made 
concerning still less conspicuous gifts, for instance, the human 
voice. What a totally different thing it is when pouring and 
gushing forth in pure and limpid streams from the throat of 
a Patti or an Albani and when creaking in the asthmatic 
organs of some superannuated town-crier. Or compare the rich 
melodious sounds of a Santley or a Sims Reeves while they hold 
an audience of many thousands spell-bound, to the music of 
the shaggy-headed Jew, croaking out in hectic tones into the ear 
of night, “old clo’, old clo’,” andsay how great is the contrast. 
We hear much urged now-a-days against the landed gentry of 
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Great Britain and Ireland, and the rich revenues that their 
estates bring in, yet there is no doubt but that a good voice 
often pays higher rents to its owner, and secures a more certain 
revenue in these times of general depression than an estate 
of many acres. 

If we descend still lower and come to examine the minutest 
particulars, the same law of inequality still confronts us. 
Differences of height, of symmetry, of complexion, are as 
numerous as the number of different individuals among whom 
the comparison is made. 

The colour of the hair, the brightness of the eyes, the shape of 
the mouth, the delicacy of the skin vary in each. Then there 
are differences in the power of endurance, in quickness of sight, 
in acuteness of hearing, in sensitiveness of touch, and keenness 
of smell; differences in every organ, limb, muscle and nerve, 
which only need pointing out to be at once recognized. In- 
equality is in fact the law of every created being. “If we 
ascend into heaven, it is there; if we descend into hell it is 
there.” In the kingdom of God itself there is a hierarchy. The 
brightness of the cherubim is outshone by the beauty and the 
glory of Christ’s virgin Mother, and each angel shares in an ever 
varying measure in the fulness of God’s being, and in the 
brightness of His glory, while the entire spiritual host is 
ranged in varying positions of dependence and subordination, 
forming choir above choir, and tier above tier; none equally 
rich, great or beautiful, but each occupying its proper position, 
like the stones in some vast edifice, and contributing to the 
perfection, and magnificence of the whole. Thus from the first 
of God’s creatures down to the last, inequality is the law. So 
that if we begin with the highest angels in heaven and continue 
our examination till we reach the tiniest leaves of the forests, or 
the minutest grains of sand that lie in countless myriads along 
the shelving beach, we shall find that no two are in all respects 
equally endowed or equally enriched. 

The law of inequality which affects all else, will therefore 
naturally and inevitably affect the distribution of wealth. 
Indeed this must follow as a necessary result of man’s inequality 
in other respects, for since wealth is a consequence of certain 
antecedents, and we have seen, that no antecedents are alike in 
any two individuals, it follows that wealth must differ likewise. 
Indeed, to suppose that it were possible to make an equal distri- 
bution of wealth, or at least, to suppose that such an equal 
distribution when made could be maintained, while inequality in 
everything else continued, is so obviously absurd that time would 
be ill spent in attempting to disprove it. 

From the dawn of creation to the present hour, men have 
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always been obliged to recognize such distinctions as superior 
and inferior, ruler and subject, master and servant. Some have 
invariably held subordinate positions, while others have as in- 
variably ruled and directed. And wisdom is as often shown, in 
knowing when to obey as in knowing when to enjoin obedience. 
Differences of wealth have also always existed, and all that is 
cunsequent upon them. In every age we find the poor and 
indigent forming an important section of the community, and 
there seems little likelihood of their number decreasing as the 
world grows older, and the struggle for existence be- 
comes more keen and universal. In sooth as iong as human 
nature remains what it is, and the spirit of competition 
and emulation continues, it must stand to reason that many 
millions of the human family will be left behind in the race, and 
sink into positions of comparative misery and want. We are 
not defending such a state of things; indeed, we most fervently 
wish it were otherwise. All we are doing is to state what we 
believe to be the fact, that poverty and want will ever exist, and 
that though much may be done no doubt to alleviate its 
bitterness and even to diminish its amount, still it will never 
altogether disappear from our midst. Have we not indeed the 
divine assurance to the contrary? “The poor you have ever 
with you,” said the incarnate Wisdom of God, and His words 
alone might suffice, but even apart from His divine promise 
we see little reason to doubt but that while the world lasts, 
the well-to-do will ever find an abundance of outstretched arms 
and open hands seeking their aid and supplicating charity. Is 
it not, in fact, a part of the economy of God’s providence to 
allow the poor to form a sensible element even within the Church 
itself? Not alone that there may be some to represent the 
position He himself once deigned to occupy when He wandered 
a stranger and an outcast upon earth, and “had not whereon 
to lay His head ;” but also, that while the rich may glorify Him 
by their generosity, the poor may no less magnify Him by 
their patience and resignation.* This, however, supposes, 
especially on the part of the poor, a certain heroism and 
spirit of sacrifice not altogether natural to man. For voluntary 
poverty is, after all, a supernatural virtue, and not indigenous 
to the soil or clay of which we are formed. It does not 
spring up spontaneously in our hearts. There is no inherent 





* How beautifully the Holy Father points out our duty when he says, 
“ Divitem misericordem et munificum, pauperem sua sorte industriaque 
contentum esse oportere : cumque neuter sit ad hac commutabilia bona 
natus, alteri patientia, alteri liberalitate in coelum esse veniundum.”— 
Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo XIII. on Third Order of S. Francis. 
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tendency in man to choose privation and penury, and the 
hard life and the coarse food and the scanty clothing that 
poverty invariably enjoin. According to nature, he is even 
further from being a saint than he is from being a philosopher. 
He will not love poverty, therefore, for its own sake, nor call it 
his bride, like S. Francis, since he has not the heart of S. Francis ; 
nor will he even, like Bretherton,* prefer the wealth of few wants 
to the wealth of great possessions, for his mind is sensuous rather 
than philosophic. No; man, according to nature, shrinks from 
hardship, and heavy work, and tedious occupations, and long 
hours, and scanty pay, and all weariness and fatigue are hateful 
to him. He prefers abundance to scarcity, riches to poverty, 
pleasure to pain, and rest to labour. Whatis the result? Well, 
if he has got little, he will try to get more; he will endeavour to 
raise himself above want; he will better his position and exert 
himself to grasp the golden cup of affluence, which he sees with 
envious eyes others around him are pressing with such evident 
relish to their lips. Thus, in those who are deficient in this 
world’s goods, and who feel the pressure of poverty, there will 
ever be a strong craving to possess, at least in part, the wealth 
they see in such profusion around them. They will become 
daily more conscious of an aching desire to share in the con- 
veniences and pleasures that money commands ; and this desire, 
strong already, will grow stronger and stronger in proportion to 
the extent in which they realize their own miseries on the one 
hand and the power of wealth to relieve them on the other. 

This tendency to appropriate what is such a source of happi-- 
ness is inevitable.tf As a tendency it must remain, and man 
cannot free himself from it, nor pluck its root out of his heart. It 
can no more be destroyed than the fear of death, or the shrinking 
from shame. But what is more, it is almost certain to assert 
itself, and to impel to action, unless some counter-check be 
interposed between the desire and its object ; for man naturally 
follows his inclination unless some sufficient reason presents 
itself and overrides it. What is it, then, we may ask, that keeps 
the indigent multitude from rising in a body and taking 
forcible possession of the wealth and capital of the country ? 





* Under Bretherton’s statue in Peel Park, Manchester, are written 
these words :—* My riches consist not in the extent of my possessions 
but in the fewness of my wants.” 

t The following remarkable words of the great saint and pontiff, 
Gregory, will strike familiarly upon the ears of many of our readers :— 
“ Quid enim vetus, quid carnalis homo noverat, nisi sua retinere ; aliena 
rapere si posset ; concupiscere, st non posset? Sed coelestis medicus 
singulis quibusque vitiis obviantia adhibet medicamenta.”—Breviarium 
—In III. nocturno Com. unius Martyris. 
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It is not so long ago that our ears were tingling with the news 
of riots and risings among the dissatisfied orders in Belgium and 
America, and even in the very capital of England itself. These, it is 
true, were but futile and ill-concerted attempts on the part ofa few; 
but they show the spirit of the times, and partly indicate its far- 
reaching action. And that spirit may grow in intensity, as it 
is certainly growing in extent,* till at last these vague, uncertain 
rumblings in the lower and more hidden strata of society, may 
develop into a general upheaval of its entire crust, and the 
formation of a volcano that will spread desolation and confusion 
on every side. In any case, it is clear that a tendency so natural— 
and, consequently, so universal—as the tendency to covet what is 
pleasurable, and to seize what is coveted, needs a strong counter- 
check to prevent it issuing in the most disastrous results to 
society at large. 

The question then at once suggests itself—what are the 
hindrances, or checks, we have to rely on? When a mere 
animal is attracted by an object, it must, by its very nature, 
obey the attraction ; and man, in so far as he is an animal, has, 
like all other animals, a spontaneous inclination to obey his 
attraction also, and to seize what he covets, but always with this 
fundamental difference, that while an animal can offer no 
resistance, a man may easily overcome his inclination. Thus, for 
instance, the inclination to drink when he is thirsty, or to eat 
when he is hungry, is as strong in the man as in the beast, 
but unlike the beast the man may restrain himself, even though 
the means of indulgence are not wanting, and refuse to be 
guided by his natural instinct. Yet even that power can only 
be exercised on one condition—only on condition that some 
motive is suggested by the intellect which may set in 
motion an “ anti-impulsive effort,” as, Dr. Ward terms it; for 
man’s freedom consists in a choice of motive, not in the power 
of acting without a motive. What then are the motives that 
induce Poverty to conquer the inclination of thrusting its hand 
into Wealth’s pocket, and rifling it of its treasures? What 
keeps back the millions of the poor from appropriating to 
their own use the goods of their more fortunate brethren ? 
Many motives may be suggested, but they may all be 
reduced, for our present purpose, practically to two. First, 
a sense of impotency; and, secondly, a sense of duty. If 
one or both of these motives possess the mind, the tendency 
may be successfully overcome; but if neither motive be 





* “Se la statistica non é stata esagerata, noi abbiamo nel mondo 
nostro diciotto milioni di cosi detti operai comunisti e socialisti.”—1 
Poveri ei Ricchi, p. 345. 1885. 
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present, then, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the ten- 
dency will be obeyed. A concrete example will, perhaps, do more 
to make this clear than many words of explanation. 

We will suppose then that we are at the close of a bleak and 
wintry day. The streets are dreary and deserted, and the gloom 
of night is settling over the town. The heavy tread of a weary 
loiterer falls upon the ear, and presently his stalwart form 
emerges from the darkness. He is cold and wet and faint with 
hunger, for he has been exposed to the elements all day, and has 
tasted nothing since morning. His footsteps continue to sound 
in monotonous eadence, till he stands at last before a comfortable 
restaurant, where a number of revellers are taking their evening 
meal, Here he pauses, and sniffs the smoking joints that load 
the hospitable board; the savoury odours of stews and curries, 
fricassees, and ragoits are wafted towards him through the half- 
open casement; he catches provoking glimpses of sparkling 
hock and fizzing champagne, and of wines and liqueurs red and 
white, and as he looks, a strong inclination to share in the feast 
takes possession of him. In spite of himself, he feels a violent 
impulse to draw nearer and appease the hunger which is tor- 
menting him. The inclination is unavoidable. He can no more 
extinguish it by an act of the will than he can by an act of the 
will create a basin of hot mock-turtle soup, or a bowl of 
usquebaugh. Do what he may, the inclination remains unabated, 
undiminished. Further, were he a mere animal instead of a 
rational being, he would not merely feel the stimulus of hunger, 
and the desire of gratifying it, but he would be at once guided 
and controlled by that desire ; but being a man and not a beast, 
he may, in deference to a suitable motive, withstand the prompt- 
ings of his lower nature. 

Now, to one in his position two motives will probably suggest 
themselves, Firstly, the utter uselessness of any attempt that 
could be made; and secondly its undoubted unlawfulness; for we 
are not now supposing a state of “extrema necessitas” in which 
to help oneself to bare necessaries would be permissible. Thus, 
if he fully realize that as soon as he makes the smallest effort to 
snatch at the viands, or even to introduce one foot into the room, 
he will be ignominiously expelled, and that so far from securing 
any food he will arouse against himself general wrath and 
indignation, and finally be marched off to jail, and arraigned 
before the judge as a thief and a robber; he will have a very 
strong motive—and generally a sufficient one—to resist his 
inclination, In a word, he implicitly or explicitly measuREsS HIS 
STRENGTH AGAINST THE STRENGTH OF THE POssEssOR. He believes 
it to be insufficient, and that no fair chance of success can be 
expected, so he wisely abandons the project, and goes on his way 
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to break a crust with his youthful consort in Pig-sty Alley 
Seven Dials. 

But let us, merely for the sake of argument, suppose it were 
otherwise. Let us suppose that no inconvenience would arise 
from his helping himself to his heart’s content to every dish 
upon the table, beyond an impatient gesture or an indignant 
exclamation from the persons seated around it. Let us suppose 
that he might eat and drink and be filled without fear of excit- 
ing any more serious consequences than the repellent glances 
and muttered curses of the jovial revellers. What then? Well, 
his position would be entirely changed. The first motive can 
influence him no longer; the sense of impotency has dis- 
appeared, and all the strain of inclination must be heid in check 
by the second motive. 

The famishing man has the power, or thinks he has, to glut 
his appetite at the expense of his neighbour, so that but one 
thing will now restrain him, and that is conscience ; and “ cone 
science doth make cowards of us all.” If he has faith and 
believes in an all-seeing Judge, and a place of future reward and 
punishment, and the sinfulness of robbery and theft, he may 
still be restrained—at all events the motive is there, and of 
sufficient strength, But once remove that last barrier, and his 
inclinations will bear him away as surely and as swiftly as a 
boat which has been cut from its moorings is borne away by the 
swift sweep of the rushing torrent. This is a mere illustration, 
but it admits of an easy application, for the individual is a 
faithful miniature of the multitude, which is but a collection of 
units swayed and controlled by similar passions and propensities. 
“The little waves make the larger waves,” says George Eliot, 
‘and are of the same pattern,” which, after all, is only a poetical 
rendering of the old scholastic axiom, “ Totius et partium eadem 
est ratio.” 

Instead of a single hungry man we must substitute in thought 
the indigent multitudes, and in place of a well-spread table we 
must put the accumulated wealth of the higher orders, and then 
work out the problem as before. 

There is, spread out over the world, a great and ever-increasing 
mass of men—poor, ill fed, hard worked—who look with envious 
eyes at the wealth, the abundance, the luxury, and the ease of 
the more privileged classes—men who would gladly lay their 
hands upon the goods and possessions of their more fortunate 
brethren, who are clamorous for food and clcthing and the very 
necessaries of life, which they can hardly procure even by hard 
and prolonged labour. This class has always existed, and always 
will exist, in a greater or less proportion. Many among them 
have been good and sincere Christians, and borne their labours 
and sufferings with truly Christian virtue, sometimes even making 
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of their poverty a veritable Jadder on which to mount to the 
highest places in heaven. Others, on the contrary, have grown 
weary of bondage, and have become discontented, resentful, and 
rebellious, without patience, without religion, without God. 
What is it that has kept them from wholesale rebellion and 
general pillage? Why have their efforts been so sterile, and 
their attempts so spasmodic and partial? The answer is plain 
and full of significance. Evidently because they have not 
known their power. Because they have been incapable of 
reasoning out their position, and estimating the force and 
momentum of numbers. Nor have they been able to coalesce, 
or form themselves into a solid and compact whole, ruled by one 
will and informed by one purpose. They were but discontented 
units; but isolated, and therefore helpless factors, aud wholly 
unconscious of the resistless might of many parted streams, 
which, when drawn and bound together into a single broad and 
headstrong torrent, can force their way with ease through rocks 
and barriers which have for centuries defied the feebler action of 
slowly moving runnels. But now times are changing, and the 
vivifying waters of knowledge have been filtering through the 
middle strata of society down to the very lowest. The “ great 
unwashed ” can read and write; and what is more, can think 
and reason and compare, and even combine with one another, and 
assist one another in one common cause, not merely by expres- 


sions of sympathy and interest, but by a voluntary supply of 
money and means. {In fact, in the more important strikes and 
contests at elections, comrades who have been arrested as so-called 
“ victims of the reactionary bourgeois” and organs of the party 
are supported by free contributions, made, it must be understood, 
with considerable personal sacrifice: — 


Thus in France the demonstrative election of the social revolutionary 
Communist Blanqui (who had been excluded from the amnesty as 
deputy of Bordeaux) had been made possible solely by the munificent 
contributions from Germany, England, Belgium, and Italy, and as 
recently as the beginning of last year (1883) a strike of 5000 
porcelain workers at Limoges was supported from London; while 
about two years ago the Society of the ‘‘ Red Cross” was founded at 
Geneva, for the purpose of assisting the “victims of Russian des- 
potism,” Von Lavroff and Vera Sassulitsch, and its appeals went the 
round of the whole Socialist press, and did not fail to meet with 
success, Germany especially seems to be favoured in this respect in 
consequence of its many foreign connections, so that not only are 
subscriptions continually arriving from Paris, London, Switzerland, 
and especially from America, in support of the organs of the party, the 
“‘victims of the Socialist law,” and the larger strikes, but also the 
expenses of the election for the Reichstag in 1881 were met for the 
most part by the money brought by Fritzsche from America, and 
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more recently money has been received for the election of Bebel at 
Hamburg.* 


Hence, if not wholly freed from the bonds of ignorance, they are 
at least loosening its fetters more and more, day by day. They 
are beginning to appreciate their position, to measure their 
strength, and to realize that they are a power of no inconsiderable 
magnitude. What will be the consequence? The more fully 
they realize their power the readier will they be to assert it. 
Already signs are not wanting to indicate both the spread of that 
knowledge and the growth of that power. For a power they 
undoubtly possess, as a moment’s reflection will serve to make 
evident. Power, in the only sense which has any meaning in 
the present connection, is mainly the resultant of two factors, 
knowledge and force. Where knowledge is equal in all, the 
greater the number, the greater the strength. The higher 
classes owe their ascendency in its last analysis to their higher 
education, and greater mental development. As in an individual 
the mind controls the motions of the hand and foot, so in a State, 
intellect controls labour. Knowledge is seated chiefly in the 
dominant classes, labour in the subject classes. Thus where the 
difference of intellect is very strongly marked, numbers go for 
little or nothing; but the more this difference is diminished, 
—and it is being diminished every day—the more will the strength 
of numbers weigh in the balance. The better educated the 
people are, the more will their influence tell, and the more 
Irresistible will it become. Hence their strength is already 
beginning to be felt and feared to an extent never before known. 
The first check to their rebellious tendency, 7.e., impotency, is 
thus vanishing, so that if conscience goes too, and the last check 
is removed, then God defend the rich and the prosperous. 

Let us listen toa few extracts from the great Anarchists’ organ, 
the Freiheit, which will show us their advance in knowledge, and 
the use they are prepared to make of it: 


Science now puts means into our hands which makes it possible 
to arrange for the wholesale destruction of the brutes in a perfectly 
quiet and business like fashion. Princes and ministers, statesmen, 
bishops, prelates, and other grand dignitaries, a gocd part of the 
officers, the greater part of the higher bureaucracy, sundry journalists 
and lawyers, in fine all the more prominent representatives of the 
upper and middle class, these will be the subjects over whose heads 
we shall have to break the staff (pp. 23-4). 





* The above quotation (p. 142) and the succeeding ones are taken from 
“* The Red International,” by Dr. Zacher, assessor to the Government.— 
Authorized translation by Rev. E. M. Geldast, M.A. London. 1885. 
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So Eudes, who may be considered a representative of the class, 
exclaimed at a meeting attended by thousands, in which the 
murderer Ryssakow was chosen honorary president : 


“Ifthe tyrants unite to oppress the people, they must unite to 
annihilate the tyrants, the kings, and even the bourgeois.” But how 
this case was to be carried out, numerous placards, distributed during 
the night in different cities, gave the necessary explanation. There 
one might read, for instance: ‘“ Workers, let us use the means which 
science offers, and in the employment of which Nihilists and Fenians 
are our example, It is a humane action to put to death the exploiters 
and assasins of the people.” Different papers also, such as the Droit 
Social of Lyons, gave elaborate instructions on the preparation and 
employment of dynamite, nitro-glycerine, and other explosives, and 
unceasingiy incited to murder, pillage, and arson (p. 61). 


Indeed violence is everywhere urged as the most efficacious 
means to bring about the universal equality after which all 
aspire: thus, for instance: 


On the anniversary of the murder of the Emperor Alexander IL, 
this “execution” was declared in a largely attended meeting to 
celebrate the event, an “act of necessity, since the emancipation 
of the people could not be carried out except by violence,” and to this 
was joined the hope “that all tyrants would now soon obtain their 
due reward.” Moreover, at a celebration which was held a few days 
later in remembrance of the Paris Commune, a speaker concluding 
cried “‘ For the king the bomb, for the bourgeois the bullet, for the 
priest the dagger, for the traitor the rope” (p. 69). 


In another place it is stated, that 


The agitators consider it of supreme importance to strengthen the 
workers in their hatred of society, and they established a secret press, 
the productions of which form the most effective means in this direc- 
tion (p. 113). 


Hence, if this active propagandism goes on, we may expect 
something more than a repetition of the comparatively insignifi- 
cant attempts of anarchists lately witnessed in Russia, Germany, 
Belgium, and America. As knowledge increases, and a greater 
power of combination is gained, the attempts upon life and 
property will become far more serious and far more successful. 
What then is to be done? We cannot rob the agitators of their 
acquired knowiedge, as we might wrest a sword from the hands 
of a madman. There is but one really effective step, and that is 
to teach them how to use it. For this purpose it will be 
necessary to fill their hearts once more with the light of divine 
Faith and the true spirit of the Gospel of Christ. If the people 
were religious; if they believed in God and loved Him; if they 
recognized in Him the person of a wise and just Judge, ready 


| 
| 
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and able to punish crime and to vindicate the claims of justice ; 
if they realized further that poverty is not dishonourable, that an 
humble position is not without dignity, and that labour may be 
sanctified, and weariness and fatigue blessed and rewarded ; if 
they could be taught to honour Him who being rich became 
poor, and who, though strong became weak, and though the 
Lord of all became the servant of all that He might gain all, 
they would not only abstain from unlawful rebellion, from crime 
and evil, bloodshed and assassination, but they would find happi- 
ness in their lot, and enjoy peace in the midst ef poverty, and 
calm in the midst of trouble. To those that are duly enlightened, 
and who recognize this life as nothing more than a short avenue 
to a glorious eternity, and who are able to contrast the brief 
moment of the present with the endless duration of a limitless 
future, and who have believed in the words of the apostle that 
“the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which is to come ; ” to such as these we say, the invita- 
tion to resist lawful authority may indeed come, but it will come 
only to be repudiated and condemned as contrary to justice and 
offensive to God. Violent means and revolutionary measures will 
never be sanctioned or encouraged by true followers of the 
Crucified. Even if they suffer, they will remember that He 
suffered yet more, “leaving them an example that they may 
follow in His footsteps.” Lawful means, of course, they will not 
scruple to use, but the unlawful they wil! leave to those whose 
faith has been wrecked on the treacherous sands of modern 
scepticism. For such, indeed, there will be little motive for 
the exercise uf patience or self-restraint. Why should they 
be patient who can descry no existence of any kind beyond the 
tomb, and who have nothing either to hope for or to fear when 
their earthly course is run? If Heaven be a dream and hell a 
delusion, why should they plod on day after day in a monotonous, 
pleasureless existence? Why should they labour and consume 
their strength for others, if as soon as they can no longer toil 
they must die like dogs and be no more? Why! yes, we may 
well put the question, but who will answer it? The only answers 
we can look for are blood-stained cities and the crumbling palaces 
of kings. 


When God is driven out of the brains of men, the whole system of 
privilege by the grace of God comes to the ground, and when heaven 
hereafter is recognized as a big lie, men will attempt to establish 
heaven here. Therefore, whcever assails Christianity assails, at the 
same time, monarchy and capitalism (p. 22). 


In spite of such sad forebodings, we must not shrink from 
preaching the gospel of labour, for it is the Gospel ef Christ, and 
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“woe unto us if we preach not the Gospel.” As ministers of 
God, we bid men accept in all patience the burden that Providence 
has placed upon them, at least until they can lay it aside in a 
legitimate and Christian manner. Wescruple not to repeat to each 
succeeding generation the words that were in the first instance 
addressed to Adam, “ With labour and toil shalt thou eat thy 
bread all the days of thy life,” and “in the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat thereof till thou return to the earth, out of which 
thou wast taken;”’ but to these words of bitterness we fail not 
to add words of encouragement and hope. If you must labour 
and toil, you have a motive to support you, for is not “your 
reward exceeding great in Heaven.” ‘Suffer with Christ,” but 
to what purpose? in order that you “may reign with Christ” 
for all eternity. Nay, we even declare the poor in spirit to be 
blessed, but solely because God Himself has expressly stated that 
“theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” So blessed too are those that 
mourn, but only for a similar reason—viz., because “ they shall 
be comforted.”’ Heed not, we cry, the momentary tribulations 
of this life; stagger not beneath the load of earthly care that 
oppresses you; faint not under your burdens, trials, and tribula- 
tions, for all these are light and trivial, in comparison to the 
joys that await you in the home of the Father. “Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive” what joys those are. But for whom has God 
especially destined the abode of eternal happiness? ‘ Hearken, 
my dearest brethren,” says S. James; “hath not God chosen 
the poor in this world, rich in faith, heirs of the kingdom which 
God has promised to them that love Him” (ii. 5).* 

Ah! comfort under such conditions, yea, even “joy in believ- 
ing ” is reasonable, intelligible, natural; it is easy to experience it. 
With such a promise, with such a hope, a light heart may well 
beat within the most sorrow-laden breast. But blot out the 
future. Efface from the tablets of the mind every trace of hope 
of a home beyond the grave, and what man will go toiling on in 
his monotonous humdrum existence, when he is offered gold and 
wealth as the reward of rebellion, and when he has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose? We suffer now with patience for 
the sake of God, but if God does not exist, the very foundation 
of our patience is gone: we resign ourselves now to a hard lot, 
because we look forward to a glorious recompense hereafter ; but 
if there be no “ hereafter,” why should we be resigned? We are 
induced to put up not merely with misfortune and adversity, but 





* “ Bossuet has shown in a magnificent discourse that God has built 
His Church on the poor, and that the rich have come into it by a sort 
of indulgence.”—Br. ULtatHorNE, The Ground-work of the Christian 
Virtues, p. 182. 
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even with the injustice of rulers and the cruelty of masters, 
because we believe that a day will come, whose dawn is e’en now 
approaching, when infinite wisdom and power will declare itself, 
and judge between us and our oppressors, and render to each man 
according to his work. A day when strict justice will at last 
be dealt out to all, and each good act, word, and thought will 
receive its proper reward, and every deed of darkness its appro- 
priate punishment. While such a hope burns in the hearts of 
men, and such convictions fill and energize their minds, even the 
poorest and most laborious classes may possess their souls in 
peace: “In peace I will sleep and I will rest, for Thou, O Lord, 
hast singularly settled me in hope” (Ps. iv.). 

But, stamp out every spark of hope in a future world, and 
in a day of universal justice, and who will then hold back the 
hands of the enraged multitudes? Who will hinder them from 
wrestling the prizes of life from the more fortunate who possess 
them? What power upon earth will rise to stay the onward 
rush of the seething and turbulent multitudes, and ery, ‘ Peace, 
be still?” As ariver, whose natural course has been forcibly 
arrested, will first roar and riot in its bed, and then rise and 
overflowing its kanks, flood the country far and wide, carrying 
devastation and ruin in all directions, so will they, when all 
future hope is cut off from them, turn and demand in the present, 
what is denied them in the future. Pleasure and joy they must 
have, in re or in spe. The heart of man is drawn to happiness 
as a stone is drawn to the earth. It is its very food, without 
which it must perish and waste away; if men have none to hope 
for in the future they will seek it in the present. And if they 
cannot get all that they desire they will get what they can. At 
least. they will not stand listlessly by, and labour and toil that 
others may squander and spend; they will not suffer and sweat 
that others may roll in luxuriance and ease; no, emphatically 
no! There is no sufficient reason why they should. They will 
combine for one common purpose, and rise and dispute possession 
with the wealthiest ; they will insist upon sharing their riches 
with them; for they, too, will have a day of pleasure, and an 
hour of revelry before their life is spent, and the grave closes 
over them, and they sink into eternal oblivion. 

Have not rumours of preparation already reached our ears? 
Indeed, the ground has been gradually undermined, and secret 
clubs have been organized among the workers “ by inflammatory 
publications, of which many thousands of copies have been dis- 
tributed among the masses as leaflets on the most various occa- 
sions.” As long ago as— 

In the year 1881 the Pretheit, and other publications of this party, 
began urgently to recommend the study of chemistry to the workers, 
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and to bring it home to them with what success dynamite could 
be made use of in the struggle against society, and to advise them not 
to shrink from committing murder, arson, and pillage; and these con- 
tinuous incitements to open violence bore fruit already at the end 
of the year 1881 (p. 112). 


So, too, in the International Revolutionary Congress, held in 
London from 14th to 19th July of the same year a similar doctrine 
was strongly inculcated. Among other resolutions couched in 
a similar strain we select the following— 


For the attainment of the end kept in view, namely, the annihi- 
lation of all rulers, ministers, the nobility, the clergy, the chief 
capitalists, and other exploiters, every means is allowed ; and therefore 
careful attention, especially to the study of chemistry and the prepar- 
ation of explosives as the most effective weapons, is recommended, In 
addition to the chief committee in London, an internationally com- 
posed “executive committee,” or “inquiry office,” is appointed, whose 
business is the carrying out of the decisions of the chief committee 
and the correspondence (p. 68). 


Thus by every mears in their power these desperadoes are seeking 
to gain possession of their share of the pleasures of life, and of the 
good things of this world. Who will blame them from their own 
point of view ? Who will challenge their right to exert every 
faculty and to strain every nerve in their struggle after pleasure, 
if they be persuaded that now or never they are to taste of it ? 
Right! The very idea of right or wrong is meaningless to the 
unbeliever. Conscience, as distinguished from utility, must dis- 
appear, together with the idea of God and eternity, of heaven 
and hell. No, we cannot blame them; once deny the existence 
of the invisible world, and force must everywhere prevail, and 
might will become a synonyme of right, and each man may get all 
that he can, and when he can, and where he can, and how he can. 
To suppose that tens of thousands of reasonable beings will go 
on year after year, toiling and slaving, in poverty and dirt, 
scantily fed, scantily clothed and poorly housed, when they have 
once been persuaded that they might shake themselves free from 
their chains, and strike terror and consternation into the hearts 
of their employers, would be absurd in the extreme. Even were 
we able to put before them the most powerful arguments to show 
that success could never reward their efforts, would that hinder 
them from at least making the attempt? Would they trust our 
reasoning, or be so ready to accept the assurances of persons so 
deeply interested? Of persons whose property and position and 
social pre-eminence are hanging in the balance and depending 
upon the strength or weakness of the chain of argument? We 
doubt it. Besides, “ Hope tells a flattering tale,” and as “a 
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drowning man will snatch at a straw,” so these will grasp at 
any chance that may be offered them of attaining their end. 
Spurred on by the voice of unscrupulous leaders, who are never 
wanting at such a crisis, they would leave no stone unturned to 
reach the desired goal. ‘‘ Not by writing incendiary articles ” 
one of their leading papers remarks : 


Not by revolutionary literature, spread among the masses alone, 
can a revolution be brought about. One may use these indeed as 
means of agitation, in order thus to awaken the revolutionary idea; 
yet the real factor of the fight with which we have to reckon is 
action, and this must never be lost sight of. . . . Forward then to 
action. Every single man who sympathizes with us must also be 
firmly resolved to stake his life upon the issue. Away with every 
doubt and insignificant scruple that yet hold you back. Look neither 
to the right nor to the left. There is but one goal and but one way 
to reach it which we have to take, and that is the forcible overthrow 
of the existing society ” (p. 23). 


Another equally fervid instigation to general insurrection con- 
cludes with these menacing words: 


The day has come for us tosay: “Each for All, and All for 
Each!” Sound the battle-cry: “ Proletarians of all countries, 
unite! You have nothing to lose but your chains; you have 
a world to gain! Tremble, tyrants of the world! A little longer, 
and before your short-sighted vision will dawn the red light of the 
day of retribution!” (p. 137). 


Thus, it would seem that even granted that we might con- 
vince them that success never would and never could be theirs, yet 
they would not rest content or inactive. They could disturb, 
loosen and destroy the foundations of society, and that would 
give them some satisfaction. They might create disturbance and 
confusion and racket and riot; efface the old landmarks, and 
wreak their vengeance and their envy. Their lives are already in 
many cases so hard, they could scarcely be made harder ; their lot 
so sad that it could scarcely be made moreso ; little, indeed, have 
they to lose, “ except their chains,” but their gains may be con- 
siderable ; they can hardly render their condition worse, but they 
may easily better it; in rebellion they see at least some glimmer 
of hope, but in all else impenetrable darkness has set in, for the 
light of Faith is quenched. 

Thus, with the eternal future of unspeakable delights blotted 
out from their minds, and impelled by the fury of a now-or- 
never despair, they would break over every barrier, and in the 
violence of their efforts to seize and plunder, would cover the 
world with blood and carnage. Even if they failed to enrich 
themselves or to taste the luxury they covet, they would at all 
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events glut to the full the spirit of enmity and vengeance. 
If such rebellion “will feed nothing else, it will feed their 
revenge.” 

To what conclusion then, are we driven, but that Faith is 
necessary ; so necessary indeed, that as Voltaire expresses himself, 
“if there were no God, we shouid have to create one.” If, 
indeed, absence of Faith and Religion breeds anarchy, disorder, 
and rebellion, so soon as education is made general, and knowledge 
permeates through the coarser fibres of the social organism, our 
only inference can be, either that knowledge must be confined to 
the rich, or that Religion and Faith must spread to the poor. 
The first alternative deserves not to be considered, so we must 
conclude that Faith and Religion are necessary, and if necessary 
then true, and if true, to be promulgated, accepted, and prac- 
tised. Let the Faith revive, and gain a firm hold upon the hearts 
of the people, and then anarchy and communism will languish 
and finally die out. The poor will grow more content, while the 
rich will become more considerate, and the eyes of both will be 
lifted up on high to look for something fairer and brighter by 
far than the false glimmer of gold or the delusive promises of a 
deceitful and transitory world. 

Joun §. Vaucnan. 


Art. VI—THE SECRET OF PLATO’S ATLANTIS— 
A REPLY. 


N the Tablet, July 24, 1886, in a notice of the July number of 
the Dustin Review, I read, “One article headed ‘ Plato’s 
Atlantis and the Periplus of Hanno,’ judging from its matter 
and an editorial note appended to it, is, we should say, from the 
pen of the late lamented Abbé Motais of Rennes.” 

It seems to me that it is better that this should be stated, and 
that I may be permitted to write on this supposition of author- 
ship, as it will enable me in my reply to refer to Pére Al. 
Motais’ important work of Scriptural exegesis, “Le Déluge 
Biblique devant la Foi, ’Ecriture, et la Science.” * In this work 
he is clear and exact in statement, subtle and resourceful in ex- 





* “Le Déluge Biblique devant la Foi, l’Ecriture, et la Science.” Par 
Al. Motais, Prétre de l’Oratoire de Rennes, Professeur d’Ecriture Sainte 
et d’Hébreu au Grand Seminaire, Chanoine honoraire. Paris, 1885. 
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position, a little inclined to the rationalistic view,* but careful to 
remain within the limits of orthodoxy. 

His reply to my book, written probably when in ill-health and 
after hasty perusal, is—well, what the reader shall judge it to be 
after I have placed some extracts before him. 

Page 91, Pére Motais says :— 


Lord Arundell proposes to himself two things. He wishes, in the 
first place, to prove against Mr. Donnelly that the Mosaic Deluge has 
no connection with the submersion of Plato’s Atlantis; in the second, 
to prove that the universality of the Biblical cataclysm is esta- 
blished by the universality of popular tradition. To accomplish the 
first task, he undertakes to show (1) that the submersion of Atlantis, 
accepted by Mr. Donnelly as historical, is nothing more than a pure 
legend; and (2) that this legend has for basis the Periplus of Hanno. 


This is far from an exact statement. What I suggest is that 
Plato’s Atlantis has for its basis the Periplus of Hanno; and 
having, as I believe, shown this, I assert that Plato’s narrative 
is, in the main, what Professor Jowett from his own point of view 
calls it, “ a fabrication.” 

I am very far from thinking “ that the universality of popular 
tradition ” proves “ the universality of the Biblical cataclysm,” 
but I do contend that if the widely dispersed traditions have 
resemblances to the Mosaic Deluge, or can be indirectly con- 
nected with it, then the Deluge which overshadows the human 
record was at any rate “the remembrance preserved in the 
memory of mankind through the recollections of the race of 
Noah ” (p. 101), waiving the question whether the race of Noah 
includes “all mankind ;” and not the recollections of the sub- 
sidence of Atlantis, of which we know nothing beyond the tradi- 
tionary or legendary account in Plato. 

I now proceed to Pére Motais’ other statement, that I seek 
“to prove against Mr. Donnelly that the Mosaic Deluge has no 
connection with the submersion of Atlantis.” I say that some 
proof must be first shown that the subsidence is a fact. But we 
must hear Pére Motais further on this point (p. 93) :— 


Lord Arundell seems at times to show very clearly that his op- 
ponent’s proofs are weak and his deductions not according to logic. 
But does he not likewise err as much himself, when, after having 





* Vide “Le Déluge Biblique” (p. 114): “Toute issue & une interprétation 
rationnelle dans laquelle l’intervention providentielle remplace l’interven- 
tion miraculeuse.” Of his thesis (p.340) Pére Motais says: “Ce n’est 
point le doute qui la produite c’est la foi; ce n’est point l’indifférence, 
e’est l'amour passionné de l’Ecriture . . . notre étude est avant tout une 
étude d’exégése, d’exégése pure.” These two passages give, I think, 
fairly the keynotes of Pére Motais’ work. 
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examined in detail the special arguments of Mr. Donnelly, he con- 
cludes in a general manner to the absence of any relation between the 
sinking of the famous island and the Deluge? This relation can be 
conceived in a very catholic manner and quite differently from Mr. 
Donnelly’s. . . . To show the account of Moses and that of Plato as 
contradictory one to the other, he asserts that, according to the former 
and to tradition, the sole cause of the Deluge of Genesis was the rain. 
. . . Truly Lord Arundell astonishes us. Where, then, did he find, 
either in Moses or in the Fathers, or in the ancient or modern exegetes, 
that the rain was the sole cause of the Deluge ? 


In reply it is only necessary for me to give an extract showing 
what I actually said :— 


The Biblical record, the cuneiform narrative, the Indian legend, &c., 
all profess to give the tradition in direct form. How is it that they 
all tell of a universal deluge, in which one family—sometimes one 
man—survived, and that in all the prominent cause of the destruction 
was unintermittent and protracted rain? In the case of Atlantis the 
cause was subsidence, or else the geological argument must be aban- 
doned (p. 16, S.P.A.). 


I do not, therefore, give the rain as the “sole” but the 
“prominent ” cause, the cause which from its duration would 
account for the loss of life, and would naturally remain in tra- 
dition. 

But not only so. If we are to believe in the Biblical Deluge 
at all even “as a fact,” if we are to regard the narrative of 
Moses as other than a fiction, we must accept such a statement 
as the forty days’ rain, at any rate as his historical or traditional 
account of it. From the exegetical point of view, not only is 
the forty days’ rain part of the narrative (Gen. vii. 12), but it was 
also part of the prediction (vii. 4), “I will rain upon the earth 
forty days and forty nights.” 

Now, this part of the account is almost entirely ignored by 
Pére Motais and Mr. Donnelly, and certainly the duration of the 
rain is hardly compatible with belief in the sudden subsidence 
described by Plato. 

Mr. Donnelly, however, makes no pretence of reconciling his 
theory with the Scriptural narrative. 

For Mr. Donnelly the subsidence of Atlantis was “ the 
appalling catastrophe which has survived to our own time in the 
Flood and Deluge legends of the different nations of the Old 
and the New Worlds.” 

The Mosaic account is, therefore, for Mr. Donnelly, only so far 
not a fiction as it repsesents a tradition of the subsidence of 
Atlantis. That this may be clear, I will make a further extract 
from chap. vi., entitled “ Genesis Contains a History of Atlantis,” 
in which Mr. Donnelly says :— 
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I have shown that the Deluge plainly refers to the destruction of 
Atiantis, and that it agrees in many important particulars with the 
account given by Plato. The people destroyed were, in both instances, 
the ancient race that had created civilization ; they had formerly been 
in a happy and sinless condition; they had become great and wicked ; 
they were destroyed for their sins; they were destroyed by water(p.198). 


Yes, but this and what follows equally applies whether Plato’s 
account is a tradition of the Mosaic Deluge, or the reverse, and, 
taking the two passages together, it is plain that Mr. Donnelly’s 
contention is that the Flood recorded in what he calls “ that 
oldest and most venerable of human compositions, the Book of 
Genesis,” is only one “of the Deluge legends of the different 
nations of the Old and the New Worlds.” I wish this to be 
understood, as Pére Motais,* not having read Mr. Donnelly’s 
work, in some way arrived at the opinion from the quotations in 
my book that Mr. Donnelly’s “conclusions might be safely 
accepted.” I shall have occasion to discuss this point further on. 

But Pere Motais contends : “ This relation can be conceived in 
a very Catholic manner, and quite differently from Mr. Donnelly’s 
. . » what Lord Arundell fails to prove, that the engulfing of the 
island can have no connection with the Deluge” (p. 93). 

That the subsidence of Atlantis corresponded with the breaking 
up of “the fountains of the deep,’ and may have been coin- 
cident with the Mosaic Deluge—although I do not believe it, 
nor do I think it corresponds to the Scriptural indications, or to 
tradition—yet it is still conceivable after the end of the forty days’ 





* (p. 92.) Pére Motais sees that this is the drift of Mr. Donnelly’s 
theory, and reproves it: “ According to Mr. Donnelly this ” (the Mosaic 
Deluge) “is only a distant echo of the submersion of the island, which 
occurred at a much remoter date than that indicated by Genesis.” Mr. 
Donnelly says (p. 73): “ The Hebrews and their Flood legend are closely 
connected with the Phoenicians, whose connection with Atlantis is 
established in many ways.” If the reader will closely examine Mr. 
Donnelly’s chapters and my reply (pp. 9-22), he will see that Mr. 
Donnelly’s statement is not based on a shred of fact. Mr. Donnelly 
believes that the Hebrews derived “the legend” from the Pheenicians, 
who had it from the Egyptians, who were the oldest colony of Atlantis 
(vide my reply p. 20). Yet, under the head, “The Story of Plato Finds 
Confirmation,” &c. (p.27, Donnelly), he says “ Diodorus Siculus relates that 
the Phoenicians discovered a large island in the Atlantic Ocean beyond 
the Pillars of Hercuies, several days’ sail from the coast of Africa. 
This island abounded in all manner of riches, &c.” (p. 28), corresponding 
to Plato’s description. If this means anything, it must mean that 
Atlantis existed within the historical period, and that the Phoenicians 
came upon it in the course of their explorations. Then its subsidence 
could not have been the origin of the “ Hebrew legend” through a 
Phoenician channel—the Phcenician, as he himself states, being of the 
Noachian race. 
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rain ; only let it be understood that it is no part of Mr. Donnelly’s 
theory, and that it is a fresh theory started by Pére Motais. I 
am not to be blamed, therefore, for not anticipating what he held 
“in petto.” 

But for this theory you must in some way prove the existence 
of Atlantis, and for this there is nothing but the narration or 
legend of Plato, which must be judged upon its evidence, which 
is the very matter in dispute. 

Although Pere Motais (p. 93) seems to accept my argument 
that according to Mr. Donnelly’s position we should have “the 
traditions of the Deluge anterior to the engulfing of the island,” 
yet he says, in half reply, “but perhaps Lord Arundell forgets 
that the deluge of Mr. Donnelly is not. universal, and that those 
who escaped may have been able to hand down traditions of earlier 
date than the deluge.” 

Well then, “this earlier deluge” (of Atlantis) cannot have been 
identical or coincident with the Mosaic Deluge, and the followers 
of Pére Motais must choose between his theory and his sugges- 
tion in favour of Mr. Donnelly. 

Before pursuing the argument, I will reply to the learned Pro- 
fessor on some minor points. I am glad to have his support in 
my remarks as to the testimony of Cosmas: “ If it is not without 
reason that Lord Arundell refuses to attach a serious value to the 
testimony of the ‘old original’ Cosmas, who, according to Mr. 
Donnelly, makes ‘ the traditions of the first ages about the Deluge 
point to the part of the world where the Atlantis was fixed,’ 
neither does he advance by any means his thesis by saying that 
Berosus, Josephus, Nicholas of Damascus, and St. Epiphanius 
pretend that in their time débris of the ark was still to be 
found on Mount Ararat, and in the country of the Kurds. All 
this is too uncritical and legendary to have any force for or 
against.” Iam not at all sure that these statements are to be 
put aside so brusquely, but I only adduced them to disprove Mr. 
Donnelly’s assertion that “the traditions of the early Christian 
ages touching the Deluge pointed to the quarter of the world in 
which Atlantis was situated ” (p. 95), and they certainly avail to 
this extent, 

Pére Motais is much attracted by a passage (vide Dus. Rev., 
July, p. 95), “an Atlas mountain on the shores of Africa, an 
Atlan town on the shores of America, &e. Can all these things 
be the result of accident?” “No; Lord Arundell on this point 
does not answer Mr. Donnelly. ” 

As Pére Motais argues on strictly scientific lines, I may be 
allowed to oppose to him Mr, Max Miiller’s “dictum” : “ Com- 
parative philology has taught us again and again that where 
we find a word exactly the same in Greek and Sanskrit, we may 
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be certain that it cannot be the same word; and the same ap- 
plies to comparative mythology” (Contemp. Rev., April 1870). 
I must remark also that “ an immemorial tradition of an island 
of Atlantis ” in the above passage is merely a flourish of Mr. 
Donnelly’s, resting on nothing but Plato’s statement and his 
assumption that the traditions of the Mosuic Deluge are traditions 
of Atlantis. 

I do not see why I should not start off in Mr. Donnelly’s at- 
tractive style, and say, “Look atit.” ‘ The eldest son, who was 
king, he named Atlas,” so says Plato ; and the most prominent 
point in the region of Hanno’s exploration was Mount Atlas, 
from which we may equally contend “the ocean received the 
name of Atlantis.” The Cape Soléé of Hanno’s narrative, accord- 
ing to Capt. Mer, the most recent and best authority, who has 
written with great knowledge and intelligence on this subject 
(“ Mémoire sur le Periple d’ Hannon,” Paris, 1885), was either 
Cape Cantin or Cape Ghir (p. 129). In any case, Cape Ghir 
was a dominant point and landmark within the region colonized 
by Hanno, and Cape Ghir corresponds to the Mount Atlas 
(“ Atlas Major Mons”) of Ptolemy, iv. 1 (Capt. Mer, p. 130). 
Now this coincidence, if it is not more than a coincidence, is, I 
submit, quite as strong as the “ Atlas” and “ Atlan” of Mr. 
Donnelly. 

Pére Motais says (p. 94): “ Unfortunately the efforts of Lord 
Arundell are in this case weaker still; we have not been able 
to find in his book a single valid argument against the reality of 
the submersion, and we acknowledge we have never found a con- 
vincing one anywhere else.” Well, I am not bound to prove the 
negative. I confine my argument to the historical ground. 
But as regards the geological argument I have made reference 
to the arguments of Mr. Wallace, Mr. Darwin, and Professor 
Geikie (vide “‘ Wallace’s Island Life,” ch. vi. 11), who from their 
several points of view reject the theory of the subsidence of 
Atlantis. 

When I hear that the disciples, or shall I say the school, of 
Pére Motais have disposed of the counter-geological evidence, 
I shall find it incumbent upon me to discuss the question from 
this point of view, but not before ; for I assume that the canon laid 
down, “‘ before passing to the positive part of his thesis he should 
have overthrown the arguments of all kinds presented by those 
who oppose him,” applies in both directions; and on this head 
I would direct attention to the cardinal tenet of their exegetical 
interpretation, viz., that the word “kol or omnis” may mean 
only “an indefinite amount,” is not sufficient. They should also 
show that it does not also signify “absolute universality ” (vide 
several texts which necessarily bear the latter sense produced by 
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Professor Lamy in letter of Dr. L. C. Casartelli in the Tablet, 
April 12, 1884). 

Pére Motais says (p. 98) : “ Lord Arundell does not appear to us 
more happy when he attempts another hypothesis, namely, that 
Plato simply wished to reproduce, according to his fancy, the 
Periplus of Hanno. At such an epoch, so near to the time of 
the admiral, the thought would not have occurred to him, and , 
the enterprise would have been very strange and very imprac- 
ticable. Above all, he could not have deemed that such a thing 
could be realized in this form.” Why is not apparent. Pére 
Motais’ criticism seems to suppose that the document “ posted 
up” in the Temple of Neptune in Carthaginia, a hundred years 
before, was generally knowa throughout Greece, which can only 
be a mere supposition, as to which there is no likelihood and no 
evidence. At some period unknown to us it was translated into 
Greek. My conjecture was based upon the probability of its 
being known to Plato during his residence at Cyrene and 
Syracuse. Pére Motais continues: ‘ Moreover, Lord Arundell 
introduces a contradiction in his own work; for, admitting this 
supposition, it is necessary to make the philosopher a forger, since 
Plato makes no apparent allusion to the Periplus, and he pre- 
tends to draw his history through Solon and Critias.” Pére 
Motais must have written this in forgetfulness of what I had 
said at pp. 24, 32 :— 

I think that I shall be able to show that Plato does not state any 
fact respecting Atlantis which has not been taken from this document 
except what Plato drew from the well of general or family tradition. 
Over the whole there is the glamour of Plato’s style and imagination. 
. .. . In speaking of the Atlantis as a fiction, I by no means intend 
that it was a fabrication designed to deceive his contemporaries. It 
rather seems to me as if Plato was indulging with them in a common and 
customary gratification of the imagination, and that this is almost acknow- 
ledged in the following preliminary conversation .. . . (vide p. 32.)* 





* [ thought the extract I gave sufficient to produce conviction. I will 
now add a sentence which precedes and follows it, showing that Plato’s 
narrative was professedly in fictitious form: “ And now Socrates I am 
ready to tell you the whole tale (Atlantis) . . . . and as to the city and 
the citizens which you yesterday described to us in fiction, let us transfer 
them to the world of reality ; this shall be our city, and we will suppose 
that the citizens whom you imagined were our veritable ancestors—the 
same of whom the priest was telling ; they will perfectly agree, and there 
will be no inconsistency in saying that the citizens of your republic are 
those ancient Athenians ... . and then, in conformity with the law of 
Solon, we will bring the heroes of his tale into court and judge them our- 
selves, as if they were those very Athenians whom the sacred Egyptian 
record has recovered from oblivion, and we shall henceforward be entitled 
to speak of them as Athenians and fellow-citizens.”—“ Jowett’s Plato,” 
ii, p. 522 (Timzeus). 
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Pére Motais says (p. 99): “ Lord Arundell is quite mistaken 
when he supposes that Plato at the age of ten years heard the 
history from Critias. It was to the grandson, also named 
Critias, that the narration was made by Critias, then ninety years 
of age. Lord Arundell has confounded here the young Critias with 
Plato ;” and Pére Motais speaks of the “violence” thus “ done 
to history.” Now, so far asthe main argument is concerned it 
‘ matters little whether Critias or Plato discourses, and, as 
implying a doubt, at p. 75 I use the phrase, “as Critias is 
made to say.” This line of criticism, however, can be only 
sustained by supposing Plato literally to record the discourse of 
Critias. That is not the view of Professor Jowett: “ We can 
only infer that in this (the introduction of the name of Critias), 
and perhaps in some other cases, Plato’s characters have no 
reference to the actual facts. The desire to do honour to his 
own family, and the connection with Solon [common to both], 
may have suggested the introduction of his name” (Jowett’s 
Plato, ii. 595). The impression produced is that, justas in “ Don 
Juan ” and in “ Contarini Fleming,” we are getting the personal 
sentiments and reminiscences of the author ; and curiously, not- 
withstanding his onslaught upon me, this appears also to be the 
view of the learned reviewer himself at p.98. ‘The ‘savants,’ 
who have treated this matter most thoroughly, whilst they deny 
the existence of Atlantis, cannot help remarking the necessity of 
admitting that the tradition spoken of by Plato really came to 
him from Solon his ancestor, who had it from the priests of 
Egypt, who themselves already held it as an ancient tradition.” 
Here then in any case we have the Pére Motzis also “ confound- 
ing the young Critias with Plato.” 

Having in this manner arrived at the conclusion “ that this 
part of the work has no solid foundation,” he proceeds to the 
consideration of the evidence by which I arrive at the theory 
that the Periplus of Hanno is the basis of Plato’s legend. Of 
course if a man puts forth a special theory he necessarily exposes 
himself to attack. But I must acknowledge that Pére Motais 
uses his advantage pleasantly, and even humorously. If he had 
lived to pursue the argument, I might have reminded him that 
his thesis also mainly depended on the part which he termed 
* positive,” and that my arguments might perhaps break glass 
as well as his. I will proceed to investigate the damage which 
has been done. It is very well to say that more evidence ought 
to have been forthcoming, but the Periplus is a very short 
document, an outline narrative or report of a voyage such as 
might be “set up” in a temple, and of course all the facts and 
evidences for the inquiry are within its limits. One cannot, as 
Dr. Johnson said of human life, expect more from life than life 
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will give; and so, too, nothing more can be extracted from this 
document than it will yield. Taken and discussed singly the 
resemblances may be neither decisive nor striking, yet collectively 
they may be calculated to create an impression. Pére Motais is 
careful to stipulate this in his own case (p. 320). “ Du reste, la 
conclusion qui se tire des remarques faites dans cette derniére 
partie de la thése s’appuie sur l’ensemble des observations 
critiques exposées et non sur tel ou tel détail particulier.” Some 
minds will naturally incline to see resemblances, others differ- 
ences. As a set-off to Pére Motais’ obduracy in this matter, I 
may perhaps be allowed to mention that in another review of my 
book in the Broad Arrow, Aug. 8, 1885, the writer says 
that, “merely taking the very words, method, and order of the 
two narratives, the conclusion of their identity seems irresistible,” 
and I had especially insisted on the fragmentary character of 
both. 

I will, now, as far as space will allow, follow Pére Motais 
through his commentary. On p. 99 he says, “The Mandan 
Indians. . . . celebrate in one day three distinct ceremonies.” 
Pére Motais may have so regarded them, but at the same time he 
ignores the reasons J have alleged for believing them connected 
through the second ceremony, “the bull dance” (compare 
pp. 36, 58, 59, 68, 100), and it is the very point of my conten- 
tion that as at the Mandan ceremony “ No. 1,” which he admits 
“seems to have some relation to the Deluge,” there was a 
registration of youth, so too it was, as Plato tells us, “on that 
day of the Apaturia, which is called the registration of youth, that 
he heard “the old world story ” of the, or of a, deluge, “the 
greatest of all.” 

The way in which Pére Motais states my argument is as 
follows : ‘‘ Now as it was at ‘he feast of the Apaturia, in which 
there was also an assembly, but of another kind” (at any rate 
it was “ a registration of youth ”) “ that Plato heard the history of 
the submersion of Atlantis, therefore the feast of the Apaturia 
among the Greeks is in memory of the Mosaic Deluge.” It will 
be observed that the force of the argument drawn from the juxta- 
position in the two instances is entirely set aside. Taken by itself 
it would of course tend to establish no more than the existence 
of a common tradition, but when we find traces of similar cere- 
monies and in similar juxtaposition, as in Australia and among 
the Moqui American Indians, although the commemorative 
intention may not be so manifest as in the Grecian and Mandan 
ceremonies, it may still be inferred, upon the axiom that things 
which are equal to, or which resemble a third, must be, or are, 
likely to be equal to, or in resemblance, and if in resemblance 
probably akin to each other; and this is my answer to Pére 
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Motais’ objection. “ He ought to have proved that the Mosaic 
Deluge, and not the local floods, was the subject in question.” 
This uniformity in tradition at least proves that “ the local 
floods” were not in question, and I must add that the onus pro- 
bandi lies rather with the advocates of the theory of local floods to 
prove that they are local floods. Among the links of connection, 
I have drawn attention, at p. 59, to the evidence supplied by 
Mr. Andrew Lang in his account of the “ bull-roarer,” connecting 
it both with the diluvian tradition and the initiations. Mr. Lang 
further identifies the “bull-roarer” with the Grecian PouPoc, 
which is “ sometimes interpreted as a magic wheel.” Since I wrote 
the book under review, I have been much struck—and I should 
like to draw Mr. Lang’s attention to it—with the apparent 
allusion to some such common tradition in Ps. Ixxvi.: “14. Thou 
hast made thy power known among the nations. ... 15. The 
waters saw thee, O God, the waters saw thee ; and they were afraid 
and the depths were troubled. 16. Great was the noise of the 
waters, the clouds sent out a sound. 17. For thy arrows pass ; 
the voice of thy thunder in a wheel (vox tonitrui tui in rota). 
Compare also Moqui tradition (S. of Plato’s Atlantis, p. 66-67). 

Pére Motais says (p. 100): “The comparison of the feast of the 
Apaturia with the feast of the Mandans is the more strained from 
the fact that this feast . . . . has an historical origin.” But the 
learned reviewer forgets that this, the artifice used by Melanthus, 
is only one of the explanations that has come down to us, and 
that I find in the legend itself (p. 44) resemblance to an incident 
in the Mandan legend. 

Pére Motais proceeds. He meets with divinities “ different to 
Diana and Ceres—Zeus for example.” What can he do with them? 
He employs a mere hypothesis—and an hypothesis already much 
weakened—in order to connect them with the Deluge. ‘“ It is 
said,” he writes, “that the Deluge of Deucalion happened 
because of the anger of Zeus, who resolved to destroy the human 
race.* It is necessary to prove against those who think the con- 
trary that the deluge of Deucalion was not a partial deluge” (vide 
reply, sup. p. 5). Pére Motais again ignores the further fact in 
proof, “ the curious annual festival of the Hydrophoria, when the 
Athenians carried vessels of water which they poured into an 





* Pare Motais calls this a mere “on dit,” forgetting that we have it 
from Apollodorus. Compare also with the Egyptian tradition. ‘This 
sense” [“‘a sense of a moral Being, who watches man, and makes for 
righteousness ’’] “is not lacking in Egyptian religion, and expresses itself 
in the hymns and prayers for moral help and for the pardon of sin, and in 
the myth of the Destruction of Mankind by the wrath of Ra.” Vide 
article by Mr. Andrew Lang, ‘“‘ Egyptian Divine Myths,” Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Sept. 1886.) 
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opening in the Temple of Jupiter (Zeus), vide p. 38, 9, analogous 
with the Mandan customs, In “ Tradition,” p. 225, pointing out 
that the general tradition is everywhere localized, and, as Kalisch 
observes, “‘ there is scarcely a single feature in the Biblical account 
which is not discovered in one or more of the heathen traditions. 
There must indisputably have been a common source, and this 
source is the general tradition of primitive generations,” I instance 
the following features in common in the Biblical and Deu- 
ealionie Deluge. Deucalion and Pyrrha are the sole survivors. He 
is father of the surviving Hellenic race. “ The enormous iniquity 
with which the earth was contaminated, as Apollodorus says, by 
the then existing brazen race, or, as others say, by the fifty mon- 
strous sons of Sykoron, provoked Zeus to send a general deluge ” 
(Grote, “ Hist. Greece,” i. 132)—the cause “an unremitting and 
terrible rain.” On landing from the ark in which he floated for 
nine days he makes a sacrifice, and, as Grote remarks, “ In this, as 
in other parts of Greece, the Deukalionic Deluge was blended with 
the religious impressions of the people and commemorated in 
their most sacred ceremonies ” (i. 133). Space presses ; I cannot 
pursue the inquiry at further length. I am not aware, however, 
that I have omitted a reply to any material objection made by the 
learned Oratorian. 

A few words in conclusion on the general question. I have 
refrained as much as may be from discussing the question in its 
theological and exegetical aspects ; and if I may use such a phrase 
in respect to a book of mine, the fundamental error of Pére Motais’ 
criticism seems to me that he conceived the treatise to have been 
written in proof of the universality of the Deluge. This precluded, 
especially in Pére Motais’ state of health, the possibility of calm 
consideration. It must have been as a red rag to him, or asa 
pamphlet in favour of Protection to Mr. Bright. Whatever my 
opinion may be, the treatise in question went no further than a 
vindication of the general truth of the Mosaic tradition, and it 
might reasonably have been expected to have been welcomed by 
all who believed in the inspiration of Genesis and the historical 
truth of the narrative of Moses. 

So much I assume to be of faith, allowing for the view that 
the narrative may “have a human side manifesting itself in 
language, style, tone of thought, &c.” I assume this upon the 
following dicta of Cardinal Newman, whose words I have just 
quoted.* Cardinal Newman says: “ Are we therefore to conclude 





* Vide Cardinal Newman’s article on “ The Inspiration of Scripture,” 
Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1884, and “ What is of obligation for a Catholic 
to believe concerning the Inspiration of the Canonical Scriptures.” 
Being a postscript to an article in the Nineteenth Century. Cardinal 
Newman. Burns & Oates, 1884. 
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that the record of facts in Scripture does not core under the 
guarantee of its inspiration? we are not so to conclude;” “ that 
they are inspired in all matters of faith and morals, meaning 
thereby not only theological doctrines but also the historical pro- 
phetical narratives which they contain from Genesis to the Acts 
of the Apostles ;” and the Cardinal repudiates the imputation 
“that the Bible, so far as it is historical, does not in my view 
proceed from inspired writers.” His Eminence also says: “I 
have distinctly avowed the inspiration of the whole of its history,” 
and “ in all matters which Scripture delivers after the manner of 
historical narrative, we must hold as a fundamental fact the truth 
of the history.” 

Now the wholescheme of redemption depends upon the promises 
made to Abraham, and Abraham is only removed by ten genera- 
tions from Noah, the names of his progenitors being recorded with 
the minatest particularity. If we are bound to believe in 
Abraham, how are we not also bound to believe in Noah? If 
belief in Abraham compels belief in Noah, how can we believe in 
him without believing, so to speak, in his surroundings, in what 
is intimately connected with his history, the ark and the flood ? 
For all these histories and statements we have one and the same 
authority. If the “ bona fides ” of Moses is not to be trusted in 
his enumeration of the ten intervening generations, and if his 
account of Noah and the flood is fiction or legend (e.g. a mere 
reminiscence of the subsidence of Atlantis), how can we believe 
in the “bona fides ” of the narrator in respect to Abraham? From 
all this I infer that the history of Noah and the Deluge is one 
of the cases in which “ the Almighty in His Revelation of Him- 
self to us ” “might undertake the office of an historian,” because 
‘the secular matters bear directly upon the revealed truth,” and 
because “the manner and bearing of the sacred writer is 
historical ” (Cardinal Newman). 

Although it does not enter into the subject matter of my theory 
as to Plato’s Atlantis, 1 may say as regards the universality of 
the Deluge that I quite concede that Pére Motais, in his skilfully 
constructed argument, has fully shown that its extent is an open 
question. Indeed, I may say that I have so regarded it since the 
Bishop of Clifton (Dr. Clifford) intervened in the controversy in 
the Z'ablet, and with the weight of his authority and his argu- 
ments declared it to be so; and if it is the fact that the works of 
Vossius, of whom our Charles II. said that he believed in every- 
thing except the Bible, were not placed on the Index, the discus- 
sion must have been left open from a much earlier date. If, 
therefore, I still venture to retain the opinion of the universality 
so far as the human race is concerned, it is upon the traditional 
ground which I consider to be scientific ground, and in the belief 
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that the historical evidence and preponderance of the argument 
is on that side. 

1t seems to me that the advocates of the theory of non-uni- 
versality appear always to think that their case is proved, when 
they have shown that it is tenable. It cannot, however, both be 
true that all mankind were drowned except Noah and his family, 
and that the Cainite race remained unaffected by it. If a decision 
is ever pronounced it must declare one of those views to be true 
and the other false, and in the interim no one will venture to say 
that the older belief is untenable from the theological point of 
view. 

And from this point of view I would give a caution to any 
disciple of Pére Motais, who should too implicitly rely upon his 
expression, “Judging from the quotations and from Lord 
Arundell’s own opinions, its (Mr. Donnelly’s) conclusions might 
be safely accepted” So far as my opinions are concerned Pére 
Motais must have imperfectly apprehended them from a too hasty 
perusal. If, however, any disciple should not only proceed to 
formulate Pére Motais’ theory, of which we only know at present 
that it “can be conceivedin a very Catholic manner quite different 
from Mr. Donnelly’s” (an expression hardly reconcilable with 
the above), but upon Pére Motais’ averment should accept Mr. 
Donnelly’s theory as orthodox, I must point out to him that he 
would bring all the labours and theories of the learned theologian 
to a “reductio ad absurdum.” For Pére Motais having shown 
that from the earliest ages there has been grave discussion 
among the Fathers as to the interpretation of Genesis and with 
reference to the Deluge, having followed the exegesis through 
the works of the theologians of the medieval schools, and having 
thus after his own method decided—1, that the Deluge was not 
universal in extent geographically ; 2, thatit was not universal as 
regards the animals; and 3, that it was not universal as regards 
the human race, he would ultimately have arrived at the conclusion 
that there was no deluge at all—z.c.if it is finally made to 
appear that he adopted Mr. Donnelly’s theory, according to 
which there was no deluge such as is related by Moses, but that 
the accuunt of the Deluge so related was only the legendary 
reminiscence of a deluge which occurred “9000 years before,” 
and for which we have only the statement of Plato and the 
asseveration of Mr. Donnelly. 

ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR. 
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HE Ultima Thule of the East presented itself to early geo- 
graphers under a dual aspect. When reached by the ocean 
highway from the south, it was designated in all ages by some 
form of its present appellation, such as Sin or Tchin, but when 
entered by the more northerly trans-continental route, it was 
known to classical antiquity as Seres, and to the Middle Ages as 
Cathay, a corruption of the name Kitai, still applied to it through- 
out Russia and Central Asia. To a Jesuit explorer, Benedict 
Goes, despatched for that purpose by his superiors in 1603, 
belongs the credit of having established the identity of the two 
regions, at the cost of his own life. Dying at Suhchow, the first 
Chinese town reached by him, his epitaph was pronounced by one 
of his brethren in the phrase, that “seeking Cathay he had found 
heaven.” He left as a legacy to mankind the first knowledge of 
the colossal scale of an empire extending over sixty-one degrees of 
longitude and thirty-four of latitude, and with its dependencies 
occupying an area of four and a-half millions of square miles, or 
a twelfth of the entire land surface of the globe. Corea, Man- 
churia, Mongolia, Kuldja, Kashgaria, Kokonor, and Tibet are 
all included in the vast dominions, of which Annam until very 
recently also formed part. But, taking only the imperial nucleus 
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of this heterogeneous: accretion of states, we find China proper 
running British India close as to size, while far exceeding it as 
to population, since its 383,000,000 of. inhabitants occupy the 
respectable area of 1,348,870 square miles. This space, half that 
of Europe, seven times that of France, and fifteen times that of 
Great Britain, is divided into provinces on the scale of kingdoms, 
the smallest being somewhat larger than Portugal, and the largest 
a little less than Spain. 

Its entire great area is occupied, with the exception of a few 
remote mountain districts, by an absolutely homogeneous race. 
Nowhere else is a physivugnomy at once so strongly marked and 
so uniform stamped on so large a section of the human family, 
seeming as though nature, weary of individualizing on so vast a 
scale, had used the same die for all the myriads from the Great 
Wall to the Gulf of Tonquin, and from the Yellow Sea to the 
edge of the great Tibetan scarp. Such ethnological uniformity 
is the more remarkable in a region partitioned off into a series of 
mountain-locked compartments deeply impounded between long 
jutting ribs articulated to the vertebral system of the central 
continent. The plateau elevation of the Western China high- 
lands declines from the 15,000 feet of altitude attained by the 
Pamir and the Tibetan plain and the 10,500 of the Kokonor 
steppe, to 3,000 and 6,000 feet for the Shansi tableland, and 
5,000 to 7,000 feet for that of Yunnan. ‘These uplands of the 
interior are shut off by barrier ranges from the alluvial regions 
of the coast, the most extensive of which is the great Delta Plain 
of the north, deposited by the turbid floods of the Yellow River, 
and still encroaching on the sea at the rate of 100 feet a year. 
Its bifurcation encloses the isolated mountainous peninsuia of 
Shantung (‘ East of the Mountains ”), and its outstretched arms 
clasp seven hundred miles of seaboard. 

Through this mighty flat the tawny Whang-ho, thick with the 
scour of Mongolia, tramples its way at will, the author of such 
havoc as to have earned from the dweilers on its shores the name 
of the “Sorrow of Han.” Nine times in 2,500 years has it 
chosen for itself a fresh path to the sea, the thirty-fourth and 
thirty-ninth parallels being its limits of oscillation. The last 
change occurred in 1851-53, when, after protracted floods, sub- 
merging the plains, it broke into the bed of the Ta-tsing river, 
and shifted its course from the south to the north of the Shan- 
tung peninsula. The Yellow River, notwithstanding its majestic 
length of 2800 miles from its source in the “ Sea of Stars” in 
Kokonor to the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, is closed by sand bars and 
rendered useless for navigation. 

_ The more beneficent stream whose lower course bisects China 
rises in the same mountain system, the two basins being less than 
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fifty miles apart. After having borne many names in its Tibetan 
wanderings, this river in its course through Western China is 
known as the Kin-sha-Kiang, or “ River of Golden Sands,” from 
the precious metal found in small quantities in the detritus of 
its bed. Next designated as the Ta Ho, or “ Great River,” it 
finally becomes the Yang-tse-Kiang, the “ Child of the Ocean,” 
with whose waters it mingles in an estuary 200 miles long. 
This main artery of Eastern Asia, with a length of 3,000 miles 
and a drainage area of 900,000 square miles, affords a navigable 
highway for 1,700 miles of its course, of which the 600 trom 
Shanghai to Hankow are actually traversed by large sea-going 
steamers, and the 360 miles thence to Ichang by river steamers 
of light draught. At Hankow, 680 miles from the sea, its stream 
has still a width of 1,100 yards, and discharges, according to 
Captain Gill’s estimate, at least a miilion cubic feet of water a 
second. This point, where it receives its largest navigable 
tributary, the Han, is a great centre of inland communication, 
and the triad of cities at the confluence, Hankow, Hanying, and 
Woochow, have an aggregate population of 1,200,000 souls. 

The Se-Kiang, or “ West River,” flowing past Canton, is 
navigable by light steamers for 350 miles, and by junks for 300 
miles higher to the borders of Yunnan; while 150 miles of its 
affluent, the Pe-Kiang, or “North River,” are available for , 
steamers of small draught. The Pei-ho, or “ White River,” 
after doubling and winding through the dusty flats near the 
capital, the highway of boats 2nd junks innumerable, reaches the 
sea near the treaty port of ientsin, the “Ford of Heaven,” 
where its estuary is joined by a number of converging streams. 
Into one of these debouches the Yuen-liang-ho, the ‘ Grain- 
tribute River,” or Grand Canal, which, leading thence to the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, constitutes a waterway between Peking, the 
“Northern Capital,” and the “Southern Capital,” or Nanking. 
Its principal function was to bring fleets bearing the annual 
tribute of about 270,000 tons of grain from the provinces to 
Peking. For this purpose, however, it has been abandoned, the 
tribute junks going round by sea, and, having been allowed to 
fall into disrepair since the injury inflicted on it by the great floods 
of the Hwang-ho, it is now little better than a foul and stagnant 
ditch. It is part of a great system of intersecting watercourses, 
natural and artificial, extending like a network over the littoral 
plains. As, however, the Chinese have never invented the device 
of the lock, the clumsy expedient of a “ haul over” has to bP 
substituted, boats being dragged up or down a sloping bank 
from one level to the other. 

The alluvial plains, with their minutely subdivided channels of 
irrigation, form some of the most productive regions of the globe, 
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and to them and the terraced hillsides the principal rural 
industry of the south is confined. In the northern provinces. 
the area of fertility is enlarged by the widespread presence of that 
very singular formation, known by the German name of Loess, a 
friable ochre-coloured earth, differing from loam in its highly 
porous tubular structure. An aerial alluvium, deposited by wind 
instead of water currents, it is called by the Chinese hwang-tu, 
or “ yellow earth,” and is believed to confer the imperial title 
Hwang-te, “ Ruler of the Yellow.” Over the tracts covered by 
it, estimated at half a million of square miles, it forms an 
unequal layer, the deepest drifts, of a thousand feet or so, being 
found in the hollows, while the high ground is more thinly 
covered, though it is still found up to many thousand feet above 
sea-level. Its strangest peculiarity is its tendency to vertical 
cleavage, splitting up the ground in all directions into a network 
of deep narrow gullies enclosed by cliff-like walls. The gentle 
undulations of the soil conceal these treacherous crevasses, among 
whose mazes a traveller strayed from the beaten track may 
wander for hours without finding practicable exit. The heights 
rise in alternate steps and ledges, as marked as those in the 
basaltic formation, though the columnar structure of course is 
absent. The villages are excavated in the vertical sides of the 
hills and ravines, their presence only betrayed by rows of square 
openings for doors and windows in the face of the cliff. How 
far the yellow clay extends towards Central Asia has not been 
ascertained, but it gradually disappears towards the valley of the 
Yang-tse, and south of that river is only found in isolated 
patches. So entirely are the aspect and character of the country 
governed by the presence or absence of this deposit, that German 
physiographers divide China into Loess and non-Loess provinces. 
The theory of its formation is that the soil, swept by hurricanes 
from the denuded Tibetan Steppe, lodges in the first grass- 
covered spot it meets, filling the interstices between the herbage, 
and thus building up a new surface for the next year’s growth, 
while the vertical formation is the result of successive tiers of 
grass halms imbedded in it. Its distribution thus depends on 
the direction of the prevailing winds, and the position of screen- 
ing or intercepting ranges. 

The beauties of Chinese landscape are principally found in the 
southern provinces; where smiling valleys and gleaming rivers, 
framed in the sterner setting of peak and precipice, are glorified 
by the luminous radiance of a tropical sky. Towards the western 
frontier the scale of the scenery rises ; glimpses of snowy ranges open 
in the distance, and the rivers roll through chasms cloven between 
overhanging steeps. In the more mountainous countries the 
population is of course comparatively sparse, and it is along the 
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coast and waterways that the great pressure of numbers is felt, 
and ingenuity taxed to the uttermost in economy of space and 
food. Here the rural inhabitants all live in villages, often at a 
distance from their fields, while in the interior they are scattered 
in isolated farmhouses, with a common fortified refuge for the 
inhabitants occupying a central position in every district. There, 
too, uninhabited market villages are found along the highroad, 
consisting of shops and booths let out for occupation only on 
those days of the week when they are temporarily animated for 
purposes of sale and barter. All social organization in China is 
based on the patriarchal ideal, with the family as a unit, and 
absolute authority vested in its senior member. Each household 
is an autocracy and a temple as well, in which rites of propitiation 
are perpetually paid in presence of the commemorative tablets of 
deceased ancestors. Of the three souls of man, divided by his 
corporal dissolution, one is believed to watch over this family 
memente, a second to remain attached to the body in the tomb, 
and the third to pass into the hands of the gods for judgment 
and purification. Sacrifices and services are offered on behalf 
of this latter, and pasteboard models of all mundane necessaries 
and luxuries, including wives and servants, are burned at stated 
times to furnish its establishment in the other world. Miss 
Gordon Cumming calculates, on the basis of ascertained statistics, 
that on these and all forms of funeral offerings a sum of thirty- 
two millions sterling is annually expended throughout the 
Celestial Empire. 

Nor is it in its economic results alone that the system is so 
large a factor in the lives of its adherents, A perpetual slavery, 
as it has been termed, of the living to the dead, it pursues them 
into every social relation, and fetters them in a bondage of custom 
more inexorablethan law. The prescriptions for mourning alone 
may disable the highest official in the realm from public duty for 
three years, as that is the term of partial seclusion enjoined on 
the death of a parent, the first hundred days being passed in a 
still more ostentatious parade of grief. The absence of male 
heirs to soothe the departed shade with such observances is the 
greatest calamity that can be suffered, and the consequent con- 
tempt for female children leads to their wholesale destruction. 
To such an extent is filial piety carried in this respect that 
Captain Gill met a man who had sold himself into slavery to 
defray the expense of obsequies for his parents. 

Devotion to the dead sometimes induces betrothed maidens 
widowed before marriage with their destined husbands, to con- 
secrate themselves to their memory by going through the nuptial 
ceremony with a funeral tablet, and living for the rest of their 
lives as members of the fiancé’s family. Such a case as this, or 
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that of the genuine widow who remains constant to her departed 
lord, is sometimes considered worthy of being commemorated by 
the erection of a pailow, one of those triple triumphal portals, top- 
heavy with elaborate and fantastic sculpture, which occasionally 
ornament Chinese highways. 

Funeral celebrations and services offer every variety of im- 
posing ritual, and specially picturesque are the nocturnal pro- 
cessions of fireboats on the rivers, when paper clothes and money 
are thrown blazing on the waves to appease the spirits of those 
they have swallowed up. When many cases of drowning have 
occurred, the sacrifice of a white horse is solemnized to propi- 
tiate the water demons, reminding us that this animal was 
sacred to Neptune in classical mythology, and that Xerxes 
sacrificed several to the river Strymon. Once in ten years a 
general festival of the dead is held, when during seven days all 
manner of pasteboard offerings are sold in a public fair, to be 
burned in one great bonfire at the end. 

Fear, rather than love, is the motive of this form of spirit- 
worship, as all calamities are ascribed to the vengeance of 
neglected souls on their surviving relatives. The primitive and 
ineradicable religion of the nation, this faith remains unmodi- 
fied by the doctrines of Confucianism, Buddhism, or Taouism, 
nominally professed, and its renunciation is one of the hardest 
trials of the convert to Christianity. The innovations of Euro- 
pean civilization find an equally formidable obstacle in some of 
the superstitions associated with it, generally classed under the 
name of Fung Shui,* literally, wind and water. This myste- 
rious word involves a whole series of fantastic beliefs in elemental 
influences, acting more especially on the resting-places of the dead. 
Symbolized in the Great Dragon, the all-pervading inspiration of 
Chinese art, this mighty elemental spirit rushes through the air, 
breathing blessings from expanded nostrils, and his genial in- 
fluences, supposed to move especially from the south and east, 
and travelling only in straight lines, may be turned aside by any 
conspicuous obstacle in their path. They permeate also under- 
ground, through ‘ dragon-veins,” conductors, as we may term 
them, of this beneficent electricity. Hence the prejudice alike 
against lofty erections and excavations, which has hitherto so 
much impeded the progress of material civilization in China. 
Two recent instances will illustrate its working. The first is 
that of the Kaiping Coal Mining Company, formed by Li Hung 
Chang, whose pits had to be closed after four years, because an 
epidemic then prevailing in the Palace at Peking was ascribed 
to the wrath of an imperial ancestress at the interception of the 





* Our word typhoon is the Chinese Ta Fung, “ great wind.” 
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earth-currents on their way to her tomb sixty miles off. The 
second illustration of the retarding influence of geomantic beliefs 
is furnished by the destruction of the railway from Shanghai to 
Woosung by the Chinese Government, who purchased it for that 
purpose after its completion. 

The site of tombs is chosen, sometimes after years of delibera- 
tion, during which the coffin is lodged in a temporary mortuary 
building, in accordance with the divinations of geomancers 
skilled in such occult lore. The graves, in some specially 
favoured localities, are thickly planted, resembling, in their 
rounded shape, a series of gigantic stone arm-chairs set in the 
hillside ; in other places they are scattered apparently at random 
among the fields. So all important in the eyes of a Chinaman 
is the locality of interment, that the Chinese emigrants to 
California were accustomed to pledge their labour in advance to 
the steam-packet companies to secure the transport home of their 
remains in case of their death abroad. The wood of the coffin 
is a matter of equal consideration ; suitable timber commands 
a fancy price, and when secured is so treasured as to form part 
of the travelling furniture of those rich enough to indulge the 
luxury of such anticipation. 

The recognized religions of China are three—Confucianism, 
Taouism (founded by Lao-tsze, a contemporary of Confucius, of 
somewhat more mystical doctrines), and Buddhism. But the 
abstract dogmas of these faiths are associated with the worship 
of innumerable divinities, represented by the grotesque and 
hideous idols which crowd their temples. The Chinese mytho- 
logy, however, is not disfigured by the degrading animalism of 
that of other Eastern peoples, and its gods at least do not give a 
bad example to humanity. 

Peking is the sacred capital, and here, on a great triple- 
terraced circular platform, stands the Altar of Heaven, where 
the Emperor, in sacerdotal vestments, kneels alone to offer 
solemn midnight sacrifice at the summer and winter solstices. 
The sun, moon, and five planets, the Great Bear and other con- 
stellations—wind, rain, cloud, thunder—representing all the 
celestial influences, are thus honoured, And this shrine, lying 
south of the Tartar city, is balanced by the Temple of Earth to 
the north, where the unseen terrestrial powers adored are the 
four great seas and four great rivers of China, and the fourteen 
greatest mountains of China and Manchuria. The offerings, 
consisting of cooked meats and various precious objects, are 
burned when sacrificed to heaven and buried when destined for 
the earth-spirits. The two great principles of Nature, the 
vivifying and fructifying, are typified in this worship in a 
minute system of symbolism—the circie, odd numbers, and the 
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colour blue being consecrated to heaven, as the square, even 
numbers, and the colour yellow are to earth; the visible symbols 
of the first being a disc of blue jade, and a square of yellow jade 
that of the second. Temples of the Sun and Moon stand on 
the east and west of the city, the symbols of these deities being 
respectively a red and white circular stone, as gold and silver 
money are in other Eastern countries. 

in this elaborate system of religion we have probably the most 
perfect survival of the primitive nature-worship instituted on the 
Chaldean plains, and among many coincidences is the association 
of the Dragon, in China always a water deity, with Sun worship, 
as in the Temple of Bel in Babylon, where Daniel destroyed the 
so-called dragon, apparently a serpent (Dan. xiv.) The State 
religion of the Chinese thus tends to bear out the theory of their 
Chaldean origin. Their early history is involved in mystery or 
fable, but that they are not an autochthonous people is proved by 
the fact that in the south-western provinces they are still 
displacing the aboriginal tribes. 

The present political organization of China dates from its 
invasion in the seventeenth century by the Manchu Tartars, and 
the establishment of the present dynasty in 1644. The govern- 
ment is an unrestricted despotism, administered by a State Council 
of four ministers, with six Departmental Boards for War, Finance, 
Ceremonies, Police, Public Works, and Offices. The revenue is 
derived from grain-tribute, licences, enstoms, salt, and land tax. 
The latter, whose maximum in the northern provinces is 3s., aud 
in the southern 13s. an acre, is believed to yield about twenty-five 
millions sterling, and the customs receipts, which alone are made 
public, have ranged in retent years between three and four 
millions. The regular army of the Eight Banners is officially 
numbered at 323,800, and the territorial army, or Braves, at 
656,459, but the latter is kept in peace below half its strength. 
The armament of the troops is very unequal ; some are provided 
with good modern rifles, some with antiquated firearms, and 
others with bows and arrows. The Tartar cavalry of the north, 
though mounted on hardy ponies, are too ill-equipped to be 
efficient. Down to the year 1884 there existed no Imperial 
navy, each province providing separately for its own maritine 
defence, but the destruction of the Chinese fleet in the Min River 
and of the arsenal at Foochow gave the cowp-de-grdce to this 
system. The great soldier and administrator, Tso I'sang Tang, 
was appointed to inquire into the question of coast defence, and 
a seventh administrative board has been created to take charge of 
the naval affairs of the Empire. China is now straining every 
nerve to put herself on a level with European nations in this 
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respect, and is rapidly supplying herself with ironclads of 
the newest pattern. 

The vast scale of the Chinese dominions has counteracted to a 
certain extent the excessive centralization of government, by ne- 
cessitating a considerable degree of autonomy in the several 
provinces, where the viceroys rule almost as independent sove- 
reigns regulating questions of local administration according to 
individual caprice. Couriers from Yunnan to Pekin take eight 
months on the road, and the governor of this province is so little 
under the control of his master, that he was only accidentally 
prevented from engaging in fresh hostilities with the French in 
Tonquin after peace had been concluded between the two 
nations. 

Two formidable insurrections have convulsed the Chinese 
Empire within the last forty years. The rebellion of the 
Mahomedan population in Yunnan, called in English the 
Panthay rising, from the Burmese word for Mussulman, subverted 
Chinese authority through great part of that province from 1855 
to 1872, and left it almost depopulated. The still more menacing 
movement known as the Taiping insurrection, though it extended 
to fifteen out of the eighteen provinces of the Middle Kingdom, 
and carried fire and sword through some of the richest regions 
of the earth, will perhaps be best remembered in history for 
having revealed the heroic qualities of the greatest soldier of 
fortune of our day. It was in part a national revolt against 
a foreign dynasty, and in part a fanatical outbreak, in which a 
distorted travesty of some of the doctrines of Christianity was 
made the pretext for the most brutal and ferocious excesses, The 
way was doubtless prepared by the mysterious secret societies of 
the Triad, the Water Lily, and others, then extensively propagated, 
and when the fanatic, Hung Sew-tseuen, raised the standard of 
revolt in 1850, assuming the title of Tien Wang, or Heavenly 
King, he was able to attach a large following to his fortunes. 
From 1853, when Nanking, the southern capital, fell into 
his hands, he ruled with many cruelties and atrocities over a large 
fraction of China, and his final overthrow, in 1864, was due 
entirely to the chance-found genius of the young English officer 
of Engineers whom fate so strangely pitted against him. 

A foreign war occurring during the throes of this domestic con- 
vulsion, the occupation cf her sacred capital for the first time by 
European invaders, and the indignity of the humiliating treaty 
signed at Tientsin in 1860, did not crush the decrepit vitality of 
China, or shake in any degree the ironbound inflexibility of her 
institutions. The strangest system in the world, which bases all 
social distinction on what may be called the apotheosis of the com- 
petitive examination, has withstood all shocks, and still reigns 
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supreme in the Celestial Empire. While the social hierarchy 
nowinally consists of four castes, men of letters, agriculturers, 
manufacturers, and traders, all real power and influence are con- 
fined to the first order, and to every free-born Chinese, not an actor 
or member of the floating population of the rivers, the highest 
dignities of the Empire are open as the reward of a good memory 
and indefinite power of cramming. An annual examination held 
at the chief town of each prefecture confers the lowest degree, 
corresponding to bachelor of arts; the second, answering to 
licentiate or master of arts, is the object of friennial competition 
in the provincial capitals, 200 to 10,000 being the ratio of degrees 
to candidates. An equal proportion obtains at the crowning ex- 
amination for what we may term the doctorate, held at Pekin 
every three years, when a concourse of 40,000 visitors swells the 
permanent population of the capital. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the great Examination area, 
subdivided as minutely as a honeycomb into 10,000 solitary 
cells, is then the centre of supreme interest to a third of the 
human race. In each small chamber, 3{t. Sin. by 5ft. 6in., a 
student remains a close prisoner during the eleven days the 
intellect contest lasts, his furniture consisting of two boards 
serving as table, bench, and bed, and his rations being supplied 
to him by the Emperor. All aids to memory are strictly pro- 
hibited, and the subject of the examination, of course directed to 
test the competitor’s proficiency in the mildewed metaphysics 
of Chinese classics, is only announced at the last moment. Many 
both of the examiners and students break down under the ordeal, 
some die, and some are attacked with paralysis or other brain 
affections. About 200 obtain the degree, and of these, the first 
four, ascertained by a further examination held in the Palace, 
become members of an Imperial college, from which the great 
officers of State are chosen. ‘Three inferior grades attain to lesser 
dignities, but all are loaded with honours and distinction. The 
successful candidates are received on their return home with 
solemn festivities, and, with the curious retrospective tendency so 
characteristic of China, their parents and ancestors are ennobled 
to the most remote generation. 

Notwithstanding this democratic basis of her social system, 
there is no country where distinctions of rank are more inexorably 
marked than in China, where the minutest details, even to the 
position of a button or the colour of a fringe, are regulated by an 
immutable code of precedence. Gradations of rank are indicated 
by the embroidery on the tunic; a four-clawed dragon is per- 
mitted to noblemen, while nine subtle shades of inferior gentility 
are represented by as many species of birds, and military dignities 
by varieties of beasts. Other sumptuary laws prescribe the mode 
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of travel and number of attendants permissible to different social 
classes, and still more unreasonably the day of leaving off summer 
or winter clothing is designated for the entire Empire in the 
Peking Gazette. It is somewhat strange that the pigtail, now 
so cherished an appendage, should be really a badge of servitude 
imposed by the Manchu invaders on the conquest which seated 
the present dynasty on the Dragon Throne. 

Thus in every phase of private as of public life, the dead-weight 
of an immeasurable past has lain like an incubus on this peeple, 
who have for centuries defied the universal law of nature pre- 
scribing growth and development as the inevitable conditions of 
life. But even for China the hour of change has struck at last, 
and a restless stirring and swaying has set in among the long 
inert masses of her population. Contrary to expectation, the 
first movement has been initiated from within rather than from 
without, for, while Western civilization has been thundering at 
the gates and scarcely allowed to pass the threshold, China has 
begun to pour forth the pent-up overflow of her superfluous 
millions or all adjacent Jands. Baron von Hiibner, in a lecture 
delivered at Vienna on “The Future of China,” puts this view of 
the question very strongly, saying that, while it was desired to 
open China to the rest of the world, the result is that the world 
has been opened to the Chinese. 


Extraordinarily gifted, he goes on, though inferior to the Caucasian 
in the higher spheres of intellectual activity, indefatigably energetic, 
a born trader of proverbial honesty, an agriculturist, above all a 
gardener of the first rank, distinguished in all branches of manual 
labour, the son of the Middle Kingdom is slowly, continually, and 
imperceptibly driving back the European wherever he meets him. I 
speak only of what I have seen myself. At my first visit to Singapore 
in 1871, the population consisted of 100 white tamilies, 20,000 Malays, 
and a few thousand Chinese. When I saw the town again at the 
beginning of last year (1884) the population was divided, according 
to official returns, into 100 white families, 20,000 Malays, and 86,000 
Chinese. A new Chinese town had risen up, with splendid shops, 
beautiful dwelling-houses and pagodas. I thought myself transported 
to Canton. The southern point of Further India, the lands lying 
between Siam and the Indian Ocean southwards of Burmah, which 
but a short time ago were almost unpopulated, are filling with 
Chinese. The number of the children of the Celestial Empire who 
emigrated to these localities and landed at Singapore in 1882 amounted 
to 100,000, and in 18838 to 150,000. An important increase was 
anticipated last year. The Draconian laws by which it has been 
attempted to get rid of these unpleasant competitors in California and 
Australia are well known. These laws, which are in crying contra- 
diction to the philanthropic principle of the equality and fraternity of 
all races, remain, notwithstanding their strict application, a dead 
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letter. I never met more Chinese in the streets of San Francisco than 
last summer. In Australia the Chinese element is ever growing in 
importance and extent. A man who does the same work for half price 
opens all doors before him. Even in the islands of the Pacific the 
Chinese influence is already making itself felt. The trade of the very 
important Gilbert Islands is in the hands of a great Chinese firm. In 
the Sandwich Islands the Celestials are every year gaining ground. 
The North Americans, who hitherto have been the masters of these 
islands under the rule of the native King of Hawaii, already feel the 
ground giving way beneath their feet. The Chinese are driving them 
slowly out. All that I have said hitherto on this subject I have seen 
with my own eyes. Chili and Peru alone I have not visited, but I 
learn from official documents that since 1860, 200,000 Chinese have 
immigrated—an enormous number compared with the thin European 
population of those lands. Europe with her 300,000,000, China with 
her 400,000,000, are, leaving out India, the two great over-populated 
regions of the earth. Both are sending their children into distant 
lands: two mighty streams, the white and the yellow. Since the 
days of the first migrations of the peoples, history has known no such 
movement of enormous masses.* 


So far, China’s attitude towards the world at large has been 
marked by a desire to exploiter modern civilization for herself, 
rather than be the subject of exploitation. She would take 
advantage of the outlet for her spare population, while still 
remaining jealously on the defensive, despite treaties and bom- 
bardments, against similar irruptions on the part of others. The 
inertia of fifty centuries weights her still with an indefinite 
power of resistance to the importunate strangers who seek to 
push her on the road to progress, Eppur si muove. The 
restless spirit of the nineteenth century 1s breaking down the 
conservatism that dates from the time of Abraham, and European 
ideas are filtering through the barriers of prejudices as venerable 
as the Pyramids. Many signs indicate that a great revolution in 
thought is slowly maturing to fruition, and that China, abandon- 
ing her position of secular seclusion, is about to take her place in 
the commonwealth of nations. 

The Franco-Chinese war of 1884 was the event which imme- 
diately precipitated a revolution in feeling. ‘The downfall of 
Prince Kung, who, as First Minister of State, had guided the 
affairs of the country since 1861, was due to his vacillating policy 
during that critical period, and his removal opened the way for 
amore energetic and innovating ruler, in his brother Chun, 
father of the reigning Emperor. Under the new régime reforms 
have heen actively set on foot, and the impulse once given is 
sure to be an accelerating one. The electric telegraph had 
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already been ‘introduced, in consequence of the inconvenience 
caused when the closing of the Peiho by ice in the winter of 1880 
necessitated the transmission of all news from Europe to Peking, 
then of vital interest to China, by overland courier from Shanghai. 
This in itself was a great inroad on prejudice, since telegraph- 
posts are peculiarly inimical to the geomantic influences. ‘The 
reorganization of the navy, and projected creation of a Marine 
Board, was the next step in advance ; and by the Jatest accounts 
this has been emphasized by the appointment of Captain Lang, 
an Englishman, to the command of the North Squadron, with 
ample authority for the creation of a steam fleet, which he pro- 
mises to have in full efficiency in five years. The drilling and 
armament of troops, on the most approved European system, is 
also being proceeded with; and, as plenty of good fighting 
material abounds in China, there is no reason to doubt that she 
will soon have a formidable army. A silent financial reform has 
been carried out simultaneously with these measures, consisting 
of a régime of strict economy in expenditure, combined with an 
active crusade against official peculation and the punishment of 
some conspicuous offenders. 

As a symptom of awakening public opinion, the increase in 
journalistic enterprise is worthy of note. China, indeed, in the 
Peking Gazette, published since the thirteenth century, boasts 
of the most venerable newspaper in the world, but it contains 
little more than formal announcements, and is exclusively a 
Court and official journal. Some half-dozen independent papers, 
started since 1563, already exercise considerable influence, and 
one of a higher class, to be called the Pei-pao, or Northern 
Gazette, is about to be published at Tientsin, with a very enlarged 
and enlightened programme. Thus, with Shanghai lighted with 
gas, Peking linked to Europe by the electric wire, and the reign 
of the special correspondent inaugurated in the piain of the 
Yellow River, we seem to be indeed on the eve of China’s 
awakening from the mesmeric trance of ages. 

The opening up of internal communications will come later, 
but is postponed for the present to the more urgent question of 
coast defence, as the wary Chinese say that to construct railways 
while their seaboard is still unprotected would be to offer facili- 
ties for invasion. 

From the European point of view the introduction of steam 
transit would cure some of the worst evils from which China 
suffers. It would strengthen the central authority, thus checking 
the abuse of power by local officials, would correct the unequal 
distribution of population, relieving the pressure on the more 
accessible districts by the colonization of unoccupied Jands in the 
interior, and would at once create new industries for the people 
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and stimulate them to improve those already existing. But 
above all, it would mitigate an untold amount of suffering, by 
equalizing the food supply liable to fail in some districts from 
such local scourges as rats, locusts, or drought, while its super- 
abundance in others may cumber the ground for want of 
transport. So it was in the appalling famine which devastated 
North Central China in 1878, when wolves prowled in the 
streets of depopulated villages, and it was estimated that in the 
province of Shansi half the population had tasted human flesh. 
Not only were the dead preyed upon, but the living slaughtered 
for food, wives by their husbands, children by their parents, as 
was proved by the terrible revelations of the Famine Commission. 
The carriage of grain to this district from the Chihili Plain, near 
the capital, was officially calculated at £12 a ton, and, as the 
transport broke down utterly under the strain, the relief supplies 
never reached their destination. 

Yet a vast internal trade is carried on over the break-neck 
bridle-paths, boulder-strewn like a torrent bed, which connect 
the mountain-blocked districts of China; and on mule-vack or 
men’s shoulders, slung on poles, or wheeled in barrows, quantities 
of native goods are continually in transit from one to the other. 
China, with her commercial instincts, her fertile soil, and her 
industrious population, is the greatest unopened market in the 
world, and it is from this point of view that she is regarded with 
most interest by the West. Large as her foreign trade is, 
amounting on an average to a value of forty-two millions, it is 
confined to the outskirts of the Empire, with the single inland 
artery of the Yangtse, on which are situated five out of the 
nineteen Treaty Ports. Of this existing trade the British 
dominions absorb some four-fifths, while that of the United 
Kingdom is calculated at about fifteen and a half millions, 
divided, in 1884, into £10,140,977 of imports from China, and 
£4,153,202 of exports of home produce thither. 

These figures show that China is as yet a great field of pro- 
duction rather than of consumption, receiving from us less than 
half the value she sends, and leaving what is called the balance 
of trade heavily against us. This inequality is, however, 
partially corrected by large imports, principally of rice and 
opium, from British India, so that there is not necessarily a 
large drain of bullion from England to China. The goods for 
which we are principally her customers, are tea and raw silk, 
her power of producing which is practically unlimited. The 
great tea district extends over a belt of some 300 miles between 
the Min and Yangtse rivers, with its main outlets at Shanghai 
and Ningpo. The tea-plant, a pretty camellia-leaved shrub, with 
white blossoms resembling those of the dog-rose, flourishes, like 
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the vine, on light soils and in hilly districts. In the Bohea 
Mountains, at the head of the Min River, it grows on little rock- 
bound patches among fantastically beautiful scenery. The prin- 
cipal cultivators are Buddhist monks, whose monasteries are 
perched among inaccessible looking cliffs and crags, towering 
from 6,000 to 8,000 feet high. This tea, the cheapest of the 
ordinary black description, sells in its native district for one 
penny per pound. The higher quality of black tea, known as Pekoe, 
is sometimes scented by the intermixture of blossoms of a species 
of olive (Oleafragrans), and is then termed “ white blossom tea,” 
or “ Flowery Pekoe.’ The most delicate tea, consisting of the 
young leaves of the extremities of the branches picked before the 
first rains, is never exported, but sold at a high price in the 
country, under the name of yu-toyenu. The leaves are picked, 
with due regard to the health of the shrub, four times during the 
summer, the quality deteriorating as the season advances. 

Green tea differs from black only in the method of preparation, 
the process of drying and rolling being much more rapidly carried 
out, so that the leaf retains more of its crude properties. America 
is its principal market, and the district round Ningpo its main 
area of production. At the latter port it goes through a final 
dressing in the hongs or warehouses, powdered gypsum and 
indigo being trampled into it by the feet of sooty coolies, to 
confer that mealy bloom much prized by the ignorant foreigner. 
A spurious tea is made in the same district from Kencha, or “ root- 
tea,” a fleshy-leaved plant, which grows wild by the roadside and 
in waste places. 

The tea when completely cured is packed in chests, and divided 
into parcels of from 100 to 600 chests each. These parcels are 
stamped with the name of the district and manufacturer, and 
are hence called “chops,” from the Chinese word for a seal, 
familiarized in English by the slang phrase “ first chop.” In 
the days before the Suez Canal became the highroad to the East, 
the emulation between the great merchants to secure the first 
cargoes of the early pickings resulted in an annual ocean race 
between the fleet of swift “tea clippers,” the first of which to 
reach the Thames received a large sum of money as a prize. 
Notwithstanding the distance, there was often only a difference 
of a few hours between the leading ships, and the excitement of 
their crews may be imagined when both were becalmed a league 
or two apart in the “doldrums,” the equatorial zone of calms, 
with canvas piled on every spar and stay from deck to sky, to 
wing them to the expectant market. 

The English tea-trade with China is rapidly declining, 
mainly owing to the competition of Assam and Japan; the 
decrease in the ten years, 1875-84, being from 153,060,126lb., 
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value £10,642,052, to 134,297,091Ib., value £5,928,479. Raw 
silk, which comes next in importance as an export to England, 
has, since the opening of the Suez Canal, been largely diverted 
to Marseilles, whence it goes direct to the Lyons manufacturers 
instead of being shipped, as formerly, to a British port first. 
Lyons now receives double the amount exported to England, the 
trade being principally carried on by French firms, while the P. 
and O. Company have been compelled to resume their line 
from China to Marseilles. The export to England has, however, 
in immediately recent years shown a tendency to increase, and 
in 1884 amounted to £2,605,664. 

The silk industry of China is capable of unlimited extension, 
and the cocoons rival the best in the world. The worms, fondly 
known as “The Precious Ones,” are the objects of the tenderest 
solicitude. During the earliest phase of their existence, they 
require to be fed with fresh mulberry leaves every half-hour, and, 
for the thirty-two days of their life in the larva stage, must be 
guarded from parasitic flies, shielded from every breath of air, 
und isolated from every disturbing noise; those who approach 
them not daring to speak in their presence, save in the lowest 
whisper. The spinning of the cocoon is completed in five days, 
after which the inmate is destroyed by exposure to the heat and 
fumes of a charcoal fire. After the silk is unwound, the pupa, 
either boiled or fried in oil, are considered a great dainty. The 
invention of silkworm-rearing is ascribed to the Empress Si 
Ling Chee, who lived about 2700 B.c., and the reigning Empress 
repairs in state to her temple every year to cut mulberry leaves 
for the silkworms with a golden scissors, and with her own 
fingers to unwind some of the cocoons; thus consecrating the 
national industry. Wild silk, called “ Kan Chow,” found on 
the mountain oak, is used to make fishing nets, and is permitted 
as clothing to the inferior classes, such as actors or boatmen, 
debarred by sumptuary laws from the use of that produced by 
domesticated worms. 

The principal defect of the Chinese silk is the imperfect 
method of unwinding the cocoons practised by the peasantry. 
Hence it is generally used in France for serges, coloured fadlles, 
and the less delicate fabrics. The attempt to establish tilature 
factories in the country, with Chinese capital under English or 
American management, has not hitherto been a success, though 
skilled operatives were imported from Europe. Four-fifths of 
the total silk export from China goes through Shanghai, and the 
remainder through Canton. ‘The extreme southern provinces, 
as yet closed to trade, will ultimately open up an extensive new 
field for the silk industry. A striking illustration of the facilities 
to commerce afforded by modern transport is furnished by the 
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fact that hats made from the rushes of the marshes round 
Ningpo are sold in Europe for a penny each, and are so exten- 
sively used by the peasantry on the Continent that 7,661,324 
were exported from Shanghai in 1881. 

But there is one branch of Chinese commerce which transcends 
all others in importance, both from its effects on the life of the 
people themselves, and from its bearing on their international 
relations. It was reserved for Christian England in the nine- 
teenth century to take a new departure in iniquity, by going to 
war for the propagation of vice, and by forcing on a weaker 
State, at the cannon’s mouth, a trade second only in atrocity— 
if indeed it be second—to the slave trade. The opium trade 
admits of no justification, and the sophistical arguments alleged 
in palliation of it, may all be summed up in the answer of Cain, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” But the tax on the production 
of the drug in British India brings in a revenue of some six 
millions a year, and the whole question is thus resolved into one 
of financial expediency. The prohibition on its import or use in 
China under severe penalties dated from 1796, and before 1842 
it was only introduced by wholesale smuggling. The resistance 
of the Chinese authorities to this contraband traffic then brought 
on the Opium War, resulting in the capture of the Bogue Forts 
by England, and the subsequent treaty legalizing the import of 
Indian opium. Since then the conditions of the trade and the 
evasions of the Chinese revenue duties on it have been the 
subject of protracted negotiations. The provisions of the Chefoo 
Convention of 1876 in reference to it remained a dead letter, 
and only in the spring of 1585 was practical effect given to them 
by a fresh agreement. In virtue of this arrangement, China is 
authorized to collect at the Treaty Ports the entire of the taxes 
on opium, previously divided into an entrance duty of 30 taels 
(£7) on every chest of 1394]b., and a duty of 80 taels (£20) 
assessed likin or inland transit dues. An extension of this 
arrangement to the British port of Hong Kong is now being 
negotiated, to obviate the continued smuggling of opium, by 
which the Chinese revenue is defrauded to the amount of at least 
a quarter of a million, while the colony is made the head-quarters 
of a large and dangerous criminal population. 

But a new danger threatens to undermine the Indian opium 
revenue, in the growing competition of the native drug 
which is gradually driving the foreign-grown article from the 
market. ‘The import, which amounted to eight and a half or nine 
millions sterling, is steadily declining, the diminution at the 
northern ports amounting to twenty-seven per cent., while in the 
south the same result is only retarded by the greater difficulty 
of internal transport. Although its growth in China is strictly 
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prohibited, the decree against it, previously evaded, has been 
allowed to lapse into desuetude since the admittance of foreign 
opium was made compulsory. Large tracts of the interior are 
now devoted to its culture, and travellers describe valley after 
valley as sheeted inscarlet and white and purple by the blossoming 
poppies. In Yunnan a third of the soil is said to be so occupied, 
in other districts the proportion is as high as three-fifths, and in 
the province of Ssechuan the annual production is set down at 
177,000 piculs, the picul being 1334lb. Throughout the whole 
of Southern China 224,000 piculs are grown, against a total im- 
port from India of 100,000. 

The withdrawal of so much land from cereal cultivation has 
been frequently referred to as one of the causes of recent 
disastrous famines in China, but this contention can scarcely be 
sustained, as opium is a winter crop, cleared away in time to 
make room for one of rice. The poppy seed is sown in December 
in drills one and a half feet apart on land richly manured. In 
January the plants are thinned and earthed, in March or April 
they blossom, and a month later the juice is extracted from an 
incision made round the capsule. The yield varies with the 
quality of the land from 2000z. to 350oz. an acre. The 
white poppy is the best, but crimson and scarlet, purple and 
pink-tipped varieties are also grown. Every part of the plant is 
profitable ; the capsules, after the juice has been drained, are sold 
to the druggists for medicinal use, oil extracted from the seeds 
serves either as an illuminant or for the adulteration of edible 
oils, the oil-cake left as residuum is valuable manure, the leaves 
turn to account in the same way, and the stalks are burned for 
potash. It is, however, a very capricious crop, varying with the 
season within very wide limits. It has been experimentally 
grown in England with success, Mr. Young having in 1830 
produced 56lb., sold at 36s. per lb., from an acre of land near 
Edinburgh. The difficulty in the way of growing it profitably 
would be that of securing a sufficient supply of labour for short 
periods. Meantime British India has a new rival in opium pro- 
duction in the Mozambique Opium Company, which has secured 
50,000 acres suited for its growth in the Zambesi Valley, and 
has already imported it successfully into Shanghai. 

From the contradictory statements as to the physical effects of 
opium-smoking it would seem that on vigorous organizations 
they are less pernicious than those of alcoholic excess, and that 
healthy men leading a laborious open-air life may indulge the 
habit without showing any marked signs cf deterioration. 
Moral and mental degeneracy are, however, invariably entailed by 
it,as it rapidly impairs the memory, undermines the will, and 
creates a general supineness of character with a tendency to 
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gratuitous falsehood. The pleasurable sensations derived from it 
consist, not as commonly supposed, in a lethargic stupor, but in a 
state of waking reverie, in which immediate consciousness is 
lulled rather than suspended. All agreeable results, however, 
cease in the course of a year or two, and it is then only 
resorted to from dire necessity, as the sole relief from the 
racking tortures its deprivation inflicts. Gnawing pains in 
the bones are some of the symptoms, but the total derange- 
ment of the digestive apparatus is the most dangerous, proving 
fatal in a large number of cases to prisoners debarred from the 
use of the drug. 

Medical treatment for the cure of the sufferers, consisting of a 
combination of sedatives, stimulants, and tonics, is used with 
success, and many are cured in the Refuges established in 
China for the purpose. Chinese recognition of the pernicious- 
ness of the habit is proved in their common saying that “it is 
not the man that consumes the opium, but the opium that 
consumes the man ;” and Miss Gordon Cumming, in her interest- 
ing chapter on this subject,* describes the efforts being made by 
the Anti-Opium Society in China to make head against the 
practice. In many districts round Canton, she tells us, this 
association has succeeded in closing every opium den, while it 
gains official and social prestige from the presidency of the 
Viceroy of Canton. Himself a reformed opium-smoker, he had 
the courage to hang up a tablet of acknowledgment in the shop 
of the druggist who supplied the medicine for his cure, and this 
high example will doubtless not be without its effect on the 
public. 

Nevertheless, the evil is rapidly gaining ground. In the 
Imperial Palace itself there are said to be 3,000 opium-smokers, 
and one-fifth of the population of Peking and Tientsin are slaves 
to the habit. In the interior, where it has only been introduced 
during the present generation, one in ten of the adult male 
population are now addicted to it, and in Soochow, where thirty 
years ago there were only five or six opium dens, there are now 
almost as many thousands. 

The possibility of a terrible Nemesis on modern civilization is 
shadowed out in the alarming extension of opium-smoking 
among people of European race brought into contact with 
Chinese immigrants. In the United States it is believed that 
there are already 20,006 opium-smokers among the white popu- 
lation, including numbers of the youth of both sexes, who 
rapidly go through the full curriculum of depravity. In some of 
the Western States special legislation has been found necessary 
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to check the practice, which is nevertheless spreading from the 
low opium “joints,” or dens, of California and Montana, to the 
fashionable quarters of the Atlantic cities. In Philadelphia a 
luxurious temple of vice exists in an aristocratic Ladies’ Club, 
specially devoted to opium-smoking, and Washington contains 
many resorts for the same indulgence. In Sydney, too, the 
Chinese coolies have inoculated some of the white inhabitants 
with their besetting vice ; and in London itself it is well known 
that there are many public-houses where an opium pipe can be 
obtained as a matter of course. Official apologists of the opium 
trade are doing all they can to encourage the spread of this 
imported vice by representing the fumes of the noxious drug as 
a pleasing and harmless sedative. 

For the more legitimate British import of cotton goods, China 
is one of the largest markets in the world, but American and 
native competition are here threatening the future of the English 
manufacturer. The heavy-claying process adopted by the latter 
for low-priced goods has depreciated their character throughout 
the East, and their cheapness is not found to counterbalance 
their inferiority in substance. The imports of Manchester goods 
into Shanghai during the years 1882, 1883 and 1884, showed a 
sensible decline from 8,704,000 pieces in the first to 7,328,300 
in the last-named year. 

The British Consul at Taiwan, Formosa, gives some valuable 
hints to English manufacturers in the first number of the official 
‘Trade Journal,” published on September 15, 1886. Sending 
home priced patterns of native hand-loom cloths, he recommends 
them as models to be imitated in Manchester factories, saying 
that, if similar goods can be produced here at a paying price, we 
have in China “a practically illimitable market,” but if not, no 
great expansion of trade is to be looked for in this direction. 

For we must remember that China herself is both a cotton 
producing and manufacturing country, though without the 
appliances of modern machinery. The celebrated yellow cotton, 
grown on the plain of Shanghai, perhaps the richest soil in the 
world, is woven into a buff cloth, and its name, nankeen, has 
become synonymous with that colour in the English language. 
The prevailing blue tint of the costumes of Canton and its 
district is derived from a species of native indigo, called tein- 
ching (Isatis indigotica), largely grown in Kiangsu. 

The junk trade of the Chinese waters is enormous, amounting 
to £120,370,000 a year, or nearly treble the total foreign trade, 
and the whole shore-line is fringed with fleets of these uncouth 
and lumbering craft. Even in the great British port of Hong 
Kong, the ocean terminus, as Miss Gordon Cumming terms it, 
of the Suez Canal route, and surpassed in point of traffic only by 
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four ports of the United Kingdom,* the junk trade forms a 
considerable fraction of the total. Of 5,301,667 tons of shipping 
which entered and cleared in 1884, 1,851,239 are put down to 
junk traffic, while the native craft were in the overwhelming 
numerical preponderance of 24,257 to only 3,400 foreign vessels, 
with the high average of 1,000 tons each. The shoals of cuttle- 
fish which visit the waters of the Chusan Archipelago in spring 
afford occupation to a fishing fleet, with its head-quarters at 
Ningpo, where the fish are packed in ice for distribution to all 
the river ports. Sailors say thatthe cuttle-fish, called by them the 
“ man-sucker,” attains such a size in the China seas as to be 
able to drag a man out of a boat by the adhesive force of its 
tentacles. Among marine imported delicacies are trepang, or béche 
de mer, extensively fished in the tropical seas, and swallows’ 
nests from the Indian Archipelago, of which 8,000,000 are 
annually imported into Canton, one cave in Java supplying 
1,000,000 a year. ‘These costly lumps of gelatine, weighing 
about half an ounce each, are sold at the seaports for their weight 
in silver, but in places remote from the sea cost from £2 to £7 
a pound. 

On the rivers the amount of boat and barge traffic is enormous, 
and house-boats, fitted with cabins and sleeping berths, furnish 
the most convenient mode of travel. Miss Gordon Cumming’s 
description of the scene on the Min River below the Bridge of 


Ten Thousand Ages (Wan Show Keaow), near Foochow, gives 
an idea of this animated river life. 


No brush [she says] could convey any correct impression of these 
strange scenes— these extraordinary combinations of form and colour. 
Here we have a whole flotilla moored side by side, and we look up at 
the extraordinary high sterns, so fantastic in shape and covered with 
brilliant pictures of huge birds and gruesome dragons, or groups of 
mythological scenes. Emerald green, scarlet and crimson, white and 
gold, sienna and madder and Prussian blue are so freely used that 
even the gorgeous and very varied banners cannot excel the brilliancy 
of the vessel. But the overhanging stern and huge unwieldy rudder 
cast deep shadows, which are carried down in the reflections, and the 
grey granite bridge, and grey and white clouds softening the blue 
sky and distant hills, harmonize the whole. The great rudder (whose 
size atones in some measure for the exceedingly small keel) is per- 
forated so as to offer less resistance to the water. 

The prow of these vessels is shaped and painted to represent the 
face of a gigantic and most gaudy fish, with huge staring eyes, and 
the heavy anchor hangs from its mouth. Very quaint, too, are the 
huge sails of brown or yellow matting, or white cotton supported by 
cross ribs of bamboo. After 2 wet night all the sails are run up to 
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dry at early morning, and when half-furled the bamboo ribbing is 
singularly suggestive of the wing of the flying-fish, from which 
doubtless the idea was first taken. The great masts are of one 
solid piece of wood—no attempt at scientific mast-building. As 
nothing in China is left to individual taste or caprice, even the very 
varied colouring of the junks is all regulated by law, those of different 
provinces being distinguished by a red, green, or white border on a 
black ground all round the bulwarks. Those belonging to this pro- 
vince are green bordered. The hull is generally white, affording a 
good surface for the emblematic phcnix, which is represented as 
standing on a rock surrounded by tempestuous waves, thus symbol- 
izing safety. It is incumbent on all shipowners to repair their vessels 
every second year—rather a serious business considering how elabo- 
rate is their decoration. 

Timber-junks, almost concealed beneath their cargo, which is 
not only piled high on deck, but lashed alongside and astern, are 
a special feature of this river, as large quantities of wood are thus 
brought down from the forests of the interior. Canton has a 
floating suburb, in which 300,000 human beings are stowed in 
84,000 boats. Whole families live in tiny sampans, or slipper- 
boats, eighteen to twenty feet long, covered in at night by 
telescopic sliding roofs of bamboo-matting. However small, they 
have a little shrine screened cff in the stern for family worship, 
and are always exquisitely clean and neat. Flotillas of market- 
boats, laden with every form of merchandize, supply this 
amphibious population; and there are floating hotels, dining- 
rooms, music-halls, and temples. 

A large trade is carried on at the river ports far up the 
country ; that of Chung King, on the upper Yangtse Kiang, 
amounting to eight millions a year. Foreign articles have a 
very small share here, and five millions are absorbed by the pur- 
chase of cotton, which is manufactured, though not grown, in the 
province. By this great riverway European trade should soon be 
able to penetrate into the teeming province of Ssechuan, more 
than equal in area and but slightly inferior in population to the 
kingdom of Prussia. Large tracts of its surface are covered with 
safflower (Carthamom tinctovius), whose blossoms yield an 
exquisite rose-pink dye, producing the cosmetic known as rouge 
véyétale. The Tzulin King district in the valley of the Yangtse 
is famous for its salt-pits, some of them carried down below 2,000 
feet, and producing annually a quantity variously estimated at 
from 99,000 to 119,000 tons. There is little doubt that 
petroleum also exists here, as, in addition to its intimate 
association everywhere with brine-springs, it is doubtless the 
source of the natural gas in the same district, conducted to 
surface by borings called fire-wells, and used to evaporate 
the salt. 
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The adjoining province of Yunnan (“ South of the Clouds”) is 
also noted for its mineral wealth, and contains tin, silver, and 
lead mines, as well as gold, probably, in small quantities. The 
question.of a railway from these landlocked regions to the valley 
of the Upper Irawadi has been seriously mooted; but Mr. 
Colborne Baber says that the crossing of the abyss-like gorges in 
which the rivers here run from north to south would involve the 
boring of “ half a dozen Mont Cenis tunnels and the construction 
of several Menai bridges.” A line through the Shan States 
from the King of Siam’s dominions is more feasible, as it would 
follow the direction of the watercourses instead of running 
athwart them. 

Our impressions of China are mainly derived from travellers 
who have skirted its seaboard and sojourned only in its grezt 
cities. Through their pages we have become familiar with 
Peking, girt with towering ramparts in the midst of its dusty 
plain, its Tartar city enclosing, like casket within casket, the 
garden-dotted spaces of the Imperial City and the Purple Forbidden 
City, the dwelling of the Son of Heaven himself. Canton, too, with 
its bizarre beauty, we seem to have seen in dreams, and in dreams 
to have wandered through the narrow, matting-roofed streets, 
whose shadow glows with colour from searlet and gold blazonry 
of strange hieroglyphs on banner and signboard, and whose shops 
are dim shrines rich with wildest fantasies in clashing hue and 
contorted outline. Nor in dreams merely, but in memory’s 
picture-house have we studied the exact semblance of that 
temple like a house of cards perched on artificial rockery, with 
pond and bridge and island, all combining in defiance of per- 
spective. Here, indeed, it is called the Temple of Longevity, 
but we know it as the familiar landscape of the willow-pattern 

late. 

. Hong Kong, too—the Gibraltar of the East—misnamed 
Heong Keong, or Fragrant Streams, is prominent in the tourist’s 
panorama, with its four gleaming miles of granite city between 
its peaceful anchorage and its overhanging peak ; as are also 
Ningpo, of the “Peaceful Wave,” girt with massive ramparts 
wreathed with jasmine and honeysuckle, and Soochow, a Chinese 
Venice, with its liquid streets and watery surroundings of river 
and lake. 

But all these quaint scenes of the Orient of Orient, and the 
still quainter manners and aspect of the living crowd that moves 
amongst them, have lost some of the charm of novelty from 
reiterated description, and modern interest is centred on the 
records of more adventurous travel through the terra incognita 
of the interior. 

Three English explorers have, in recent years, succeeded in 
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pushing across Southern China from the Pacific shore to the 
Valley of the Irawadi. Captain Gill followed the Yangtse Kiang 
through great part of its course to the Tibetan mountains ; Mr. 
Colquhoun ascended the Se Kiang, or West River, from Canton 
to the Yunnan border; and Mr. Colborne Baber’s journey com- 
bined part of both routes. Portions of the provinces thus 
traversed are still occupied by indigenous tribes, some of them 
independent of Chinese rule and in a permanent state of 
hostility against the Chinese inhabitants. The most interesting 
of these races are the Lolos, among whom documents are found 
written in a character peculiar to themselves, which has not yet 
been deciphered. Inveterate man-stealers are the Mantse, who 
make regular slave-raiding incursions on the peaceable Chinese 
villagers along 300 miles of border-land, but do not treat their 
captives with cruelty after they have become domesticated with 
them. They have the rude virtues of mountaineers, and a 
stranger may safely travel through their country if his safe 
conduct be once guaranteed by them. Their women, who 
exercise great authority, frequently ruling as chieftainesses, are 
generally selected as the guardians of the visitors, whose persons 
and property are then regarded as inviolable. The Lolo border 
is steadily receding before the Chinese advance, though the 
latter are never the aggressors. The most striking natural 
feature in Lololand is a towering bulk of snowy summit called 
Tai yang Chiaou, or the Sun Bridge. 

In the same wild region is found the remarkable peak of 
Mount Omri, whose top, known as the Golden Summit, and 
marked by a monastery, is a favourite goal of Buddhist pilgrim- 
age. But the most striking feature of its outline is She Shou 
ngoi, ‘‘ The Suicide’s Cliff,” an appalling precipice, judged by 
Mr. Baber to be over a mile high, and probably, as he says, the 
greatest in the world. It is the theatre of a singular natural 
phenomenon, venerated by the awe-struck pilgrims under the 
name of Fo Kuang, “Glory of Buddha,” though apparently 
nothing more than an effect of refraction displayed on the mist 
which nearly always veils the foot of the abyss. It consists of 
an image of the sun’s disk, surrounded by a prismatic halo whose 
circumference is interrupted by the face of the cliff, and the 
spectator, who has the protection of a railing as he leans over, 
also sees his own magnified shadow cast on the vapours below. 
Similar appearances have been seen in the Alps, but this strange 
freak of light seems to have here a permanence unknown 
elsewhere. 

The interior of Northern China has been recently traversed by 
a Russian official expedition, whose experiences are recorded in 
M. Pyasetsky’s volumes, and by an Austrian party, with Herr 
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Kreitner for their historian. Both pursued nearly the same 
route, following the Han river, a northerly tributary of the 
Yangtse, as far as the limit of navigation, and thence proceeding 
overland to the Mongolian frontier. This portion of China is 
generally a bleak and mountainous country, offering much Jess 
of interest or promise than the tropical regions of the south. 

It is not, however, to lay travellers alone that we are indebted 
for our knowledge of the vast interior of China. The existence 
of at least a million converts to the Church of Rome, scattered 
through all its extent, testifies to the zeal and ubiquity of the 
Catholic missionaries. They are met with in the most remote 
and isolated districts, where European explorers, believing them - 
selves to be the first white men to penetrate, are surprised to 
find that the standard-bearers of the Cross have preceded them. 
Thus Captain Gill has recorded in enthusiastic terms the im- 
pression made upon him by the venerable Mgr. Chauveau, 
encountered at Ta Kien lu, on the Tibetan frontier, where “ his 
courtly manners, those of a nobleman of the old French régime, 
were in striking contrast to the wildness of his surroundings.” 
The delightful hours passed in his society formed one of the most 
pleasing interludes of the journey, and many other travellers 
record similar experiences. 

The Church in this Far East has in truth had a history little 
less varied and momentous than in the West, though in a remote 
obscurity almost withdrawn from European cognizance. The 
history of Chinese martyrdoms is written only in heaven, for 
scarcely here and there does a tale of heroism and sacrifice on 
the part of semi-barbarous neophytes reach our far distant ears. 
Christianity was introduced into China at a very early date, 
legend says by the apostolic preaching of St. Thomas, but un- 
questionably by Nestorian missionaries six centuries later. A 
very curious inscription found in 1625 in Si-ngan-foo, the ancient 
capital of China, and generally called the Nestorian tablet, fully 
establishes the fact, as it is dated 638 a.p., and isa record of 
thanks to the reigning Emperor for many churches built or 
endowed by him. 

Again in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries monks and 
friars made their way to Cathay on the track of Marco Polo, 
preaching there with considerable success. Later on the Jesuits 
acquired great influence by their scientific and astronomical 
attainments, and in the capital alone there are still five thousand 
hereditary Christians, all watchmakers, a trade in which the disci- 
ples of St. Ignatius doubtless instructed their ancestors. 

In the end of the seventeenth century the movement in favour 
of Christianity culminated, and it seemed for a time as if Provi- 
dence were about to raise up an Oriental Clovis or Constantine 
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to convert a great heathen people en masse. The Emperor 
Kanghi not only encouraged missionaries of all orders, and 
looked with favour on the Christian communities springing up 
all over the country round the foreign priests, but actually 
seemed about to embrace their tenets himself. He entered into 
correspondence with the Holy See, and made a gift to the Pope 
of four pieces of ground as sites for churches, all inside the walls 
of the Tartar City, and one within the area of the Purple For- 
bidden City, the sacred enclosure of the Palace itself. The re- 
action that subsequently set in was due to the promulgation of 
a Papal Bull prohibiting ancestor-worship as idolatry, which was 
fiercely resented by the Emperor as a usurpation of his authority. 
A relentless persecution followed, resulting in the extermination 
of Christianity within one or two generations. 

Meantime, however, the churches in the capital had been 
built, and Peking in 1703 contained four imposing temples of 
Christian worship. The one within the Palace enclosure, dedi- 
cated to the Saviour, was termed the Pethang, or North Cathe- 
dral; the other three the Tungthang, Nanthang, and Sethang 
(East, South, and West Cathedrals), dedicated respectively to 
St. Joseph, the Immaculate Conception, and Our Lady of Seven 
Dolours. The two latter are still standing, but the two former 
have been destroyed, and their reconstruction has raised questions 
of international importance, now pending. 

The desire of the present French Government to assume the 
protectorate of the Eastern Christians can scarcely be attributed 
to zeal for the faith, nor does the cause of religion gain by its 
interested championship. Its claims in China date from the 
Treaty of Tientsin in 1860, stipulating for protection of foreign 
missionaries and exacting an indemnity to be applied to the re- 
building of the North Cathedral on its former site. This provision 
has actually been carried out, and the church, avisible outrage 
on Chinese susceptibilities, overlooks the private grounds of the 
Palace, with two tall towers, for protection or protest against 
which the present Dowager Empress has built a wall forty feet 
high. Asa concession to national feeling, the Catholic ecclesi- 
astical authorities have been repeatedly willing to surrender the 
site in consideration of an indemnity enabling them to build 
another church in a less obnoxious situation. In 1874, and 
again in the early part of 1886, such a contract was agreed to by 
the head of the Lazarist Mission in whose jurisdiction the capital 
is situated, but the French Government, regarding the Pethang 
as a trophy of victory, have resolutely opposed a veto to its 
cession, though the title by the terms of the original grant is 
vested solely in the Holy See. 

The friction caused by these differences, combined with a 
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superstitious idea that a recurrence to the ecclesiastical policy of 
Kanghi would revive the prosperity enjoyed under his rule, seems 
to have been the motive actuating the Court of Pekin in its 
desire to reopen direct relations with the Vatican. But, be that 
as it may, the initiative came in the first instance from the 
Empress, and by her instructions Prince Chun, in native par- 
lance entitled the Seventh Prince, father of the reigning Emperor 
and head of the executive, had an interview with Mr. Dunn, an 
Englishman holding high military rank in China, and entrusted 
him with a special mission to Rome. Its object was twofold ; 
to secure the removal of the North Cathedral, and to establish 
direct diplomatic relations with the Holy See by fully accredited 
representatives of the two Powers in permanent residence at their 
respective Courts. 

The proposal would have seemed a very advantageous one but 
for the violent opposition of France, which after months of 
tripartite negotiation, has caused its ultimate rejection. The 
question then suggests itself as to what will be the action of 
China, since the status qué is intolerable to her. Will she, as 
some well-informed politicians conjecture, simply ignore existing 
arrangements, expropriate the North Cathedral, and refuse to 
recognize for the future, French passports given to missionaries 
as such, treating them as ordinary foreigners on the basis of 
their several nationalities ? 

It is evident that the advantages of the French protectorate 
are heavily counterbalanced by the political character thereby 
given to Christianity in the eyes of the Chinese, more particularly 
since the recent aggressions of France on the Celestial Empire 
have rendered her particularly obnoxious to its citizens. The 
creation of a native militia among the Christian converts in 
Tonquin was acruel measure on the part of the French authorities, 
as it exposed their helpless brethren in the provinces of China 
proper to not unnatural retaliation. The savage persecution 
waged in 1884 against the scattered Christian communities 
throughout Southern China was an outbreak of national fury 
rather than religious intolerance. The animosities then excited 
have not yet subsided, and in September, 1886, a fresh series of 
risings against the Christians were reported in Eastern Ssechuan, 
and the movement was said to be extending. The system of 
Jocal autonomy in the provinces, and their remoteness from the 
central authority, renders it almost hopeless for the missionaries 
to seek redress, as the provincial officials are usually in sympathy 
with the rioters. These latter are generally instigated by the so- 
called “ literati,” men who have taken out the inferior literary 
degrees, and who, being thereby qualified for office, constitute a 
powerful middle class throughout the country. They are the 
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sworn foes of Christianity, as it undermines their influence with 
the people. Another hostile element is supplied by the secret 
societies, organized like those of Europe on a revolutionary basis, 
especially the famous one of the White Water Lily, which has 
extensive ramifications throughout Southern China. 

The impotence of the protecting nation to obtain subsequent 
satisfaction is illustrated by the recently published reply of the 
Viceroy of Canton to the French demand for compensation for 
injuries inflicted on the Christian communities by the riots in 
that city during the war of 1884, He retorts by presenting a 
counter demand for still larger damages against the French, 
laying down at the same time the principle that it is the 
aggressor that should pay the indemnity. Between these 
clashing claims of high contending parties it is to be feared 
that the poor missionaries’ chance of compensation is but a 
slender one. 

The spontaneous desire of China to enter into friendly relations 
with the Vatican is but one among many symptoms of the pro- 
gressive revolution of thought working within her. Already we 
have become habituated to the fact, so strange in itself, that a 
Chinese envoy takes a prominent place in European diplomacy, 
and that a Chinese lady, tottering on ‘‘Golden Lily” feet, has 
been receiving company as ambassadress in London. Already we 
are accustomed to the sight of the travelled Chinaman, and to 
recognizing the recluse of ages in the most ubiquitous of man- 
kind. The admission, for the first time in history, of a third of 
the human race to free intercourse with the remainder is an event 
which must have a large bearing on the world’s future, and tend 
more or less to shift the equilibrium of nations. A new element 
is added to humanity, and the special qualities of a race the most 
strongly characterized and peculiarly organized in the world are 
contributed to the common stock of mankind. 

But it may well be that, while the Chinaman will undoubtedly 
survive both as a type and as an individual, China herself may 
perish in the throes of the moral convulsion in store for her. It 
scarcely seems possible that an organization so long fossilized 
should retain sufficient plasticity to adapt itself to a change of 
attitude amid altered circumstances, and it is not unlikely that the 
China of mystery and seclusion, the fantastic petrifaction of an 
effete civilization, will crumble away on contact with the atmo- 
sphere of the outer world, like the filmy relics of ancient drapery 
brought to light from some long-sealed sarcophagus. 


E. M. Cuierke. 
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Art. VIII.—FREDERICK LUCAS. 


The Life of Frederick Lucas, M.P. By his brother, Epwarp 
Lucas. In two vols. London and New York: Burns & 
Oates. 1886. 


HE Catholics of the United Kingdom have been for some 
years past expecting the biographies of four or five illus- 
trious men. “When is the Life of Cardinal Wiseman to be 
written ? ” is a question very often asked. ‘There ought to be 
a Life of Charles Langdale” is an assertion frequently made. 
There have been several memoirs and notices of Charles Water- 
ton ; but there has been no biography written of the “ prince of 
naturalists’ which has put the whole of his grand character 
before us. This is the more remarkable as, of all the men whose 
education has been entirely at any one of our English Catholic 
colleges, Waterton is the most illustrious. Mr. Riethmiiller, in 
his most interesting, but too short, biography of his early and 
dear friend Frederick Lucas, ‘‘ complains,” as Mr. Edward Lucas 
says, “not unreasonably that it should have been left to him, 
a Protestant, to pay a last tribute of respect to the memory 
of one who had fought so hard for the Catholic Church and 
for the interests of the Catholic religion in this country.” In 
Mr. Riethmiiller’s memoir there is, no doubt, a deficiency, but 
it is one which could not have been supplied except by a Catholic. 
There were no doubt reasons why a Life of Frederick Lucas 
should be deferred, but those reasons have long since ceased 
to be valid, and Mr. Edward Lucas’s Life of his brother has 
now appeared at a very appropriate time. In one respect it 
is a disadvantage to the memory of a man that his Life should 
be written by a brother. The very close relationship may cause 
a biographer to understate the excellences of his hero for fear it 
should be supposed that he has written more from affection than 
from unbiased judgment. If any motive of this kind may have 
acted upon the author, it has at the same time produced another 
and a good effect. It has forced Mr. Lucas to bring forward 
from his brother’s writings and his brother’s deeds abundant and 
overpowering evidence of his pre-eminence as a Catholic journalist 
and a Catholic statesman. The author has done this admirably 
well. Those men of the present generation who never knew 
Lucas may rest assured that he was as great a man as from his 
own words and actions given in the biography he appears to 
have been. Those amongst us who knew him well must, after 
thirty-one years, almost start when it is brought vividly to our 
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recollection that we have lived in days when we had such 
a power in our midst. Before proceeding to offer any criticism 
of the two volumes and to speak of Frederick Lucas himself, an 
expression of thanks, in the name of all Catholics, and especially 
of the Catholics of the United Kingdom, is due to the author. 
He has insured that the name of his brother shall be handed 
down in greatest honour to those who shall come after us; he 
has insured that the true principles of Catholic action in what 
we commonly call politics, as practised by his relative and those 
who worked with him in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
shall be known to all future generations. To have done this 
is to have done a great work, and one which excites both admi- 
ration and gratitude. 

It appears to the writer that there is one defect in the biography 
which it may be well to mention at starting. There is not 
enough in it of the early life, and subsequently of the private and 
domestic life, of Lucas. It is no doubt advisable to avoid satis- 
fying any unwholesome or useless curiosity ; a disposition to pry 
into private life for the purpose of telling it to the world is as 
objectionable when a man is dead as when he is living. But it 
is a very good and a very edifying thing to know as much as can 
be known of those facts which show the gradual development of 
a noble character. And it seems to be almost a necessary part 
of biography that those things should be related which prove 
that the hero of the work was not only great in one or two points, 
but in the full and true sense a great man. And such certainly 
was Frederick Lucas. He was essentially a practical man. While 
he inculeated upon others the most perfect principles of political 
morality, his own principles of action were thoroughly sound, his 
own aims high, and he never asked any one to do anything which 
he himself was not prepared to do, and which he did not actually 
do himself as far as his state of life and the opportunities which 
he had allowed him to act. He was a man of strong intellect, 
quick perception, and great power of reasoning. Reading was 
perhaps his chief source of enjoyment, and he had a wonderful 
talent for making what he read serve him for whatever he had on 
hand. He was a great thinker, and this was apparent in his 
conversation, which wus at the same time enlivened by frequent 
sallies of humour and wit, and by a hearty merry laugh. But 
his taste for reading and study, and his power of sustained think- 
ing, never for a moment prevented him from acting when action 
was required. He never vacillated ; he was firm and steady asa 
rock; but he would never shrink from changing an opinion when 
he saw good reason for doing so. His endurance was remarkable ; 
he could suffer well, and his self-denial deserves to be called 
heroic. Merely as the proprietor and editor of a newspaper, he 
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would have led a comparatively quiet domestic life in the midst 
of his family and his books, and in frequent intercourse with his 
friends. But this enjoyment he denied himself. The ten years 
between 1840 and 1850 were for many young men years of con- 
stant active work in a variety of matters in which laymen can 
help to advance the cause of the Church. Lucas, at the call of 
duty (though, indeed, there was no obligation on his part), threw 
himself completely into this kind of life. The consequence was 
that very frequently after attending evening meetings to establish 
and carry on all sorts of good works—Guilds, Brotherhoods, 
Associations, Societies—he went to his home late at night tired 
and jaded, when he might have spent the hours there in peace 
and quiet. His active work in Ireland must have been much 
more fatiguing than his labours in England. His long stay in 
Rome was a pure act of self-denial in the cause of freedom for 
Treland. So far as his natural inclination went, he would have 
been glad at any moment, during the months he spent in Rome, 
to have been told by the Holy Father not to meddle any more in 
the matter for which he had gone there, but to go home. His 
chivalrous spirit urged him to remain in the Holy City, and he 
suffered on, through labour and anxiety and, to him, a death- 
breathing climate, until, having contracted more than one mortal 
diseuse, he came home todie. If the sufferings of martyrs are 
physically sharper, those of Lucas were more long drawn out, 
and his pains, like those of the martyrs, only ended in death. 
Another great quality which Lucas possessed was that he never 
seemed to havea merely personal dislike towards any one. He had 
an intense dislike of certain characters and of certain opinions, 
and he would express this dislike in the strongest language, 
and with reference to individuals; but his words always left the 
impression that it was the character and not the person against 
which he was speaking. 

There is no doubt that he sometimes used stronger expres- 
sions than many others equally earnest with himself would 
have employed. He defended this practice on the ground that 
what he was saying or writing was true, and that there was no 
‘ need to throw over truth the thin disguise of courtesy. For 
instance, on one occasion he did not see why, in answering some 
charges or statements made by an ecclesiastical dignitary, the 
word “incorrect” should he substituted for the word “ false.” 
But with all this plain speaking and plain writing there was not 
the least particle of malice. If he thought he had wronged any 
one, he did not wait for a remonstrance in order to make amends. 
There are two very pleasing instances in his life of his anxiety to 
apologize. 

During the elections in the summer of 1852 Lucas, at a 
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public meeting at Siane, used some expressions about Mr. Wal- 
pole, the Home Secretary, which were not favourable to that 
gentleman’s character. He found that he had been completely 
mistaken. He immediately expressed, through Mr. Serjeant 
Shee, his great regret for the occurrence, and followed up this 
expression of regret by a letter from himself to Mr. Walpole, in 
which he offered to make public reparation in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Walpole accepted the apology in the most 
handsome manner, and in his answer to Lucas’s letter wrote a 
sentence which is a noble testimony to the honourable conduct 
of his opponent :— 


It is a misfortune [he said] common to all public men to be mis- 
understood and misinterpreted by those who are not acquainted with 
them; but it happens to few—I believe I might say to very few—to 
find an opponent who is generous and just enough voluntarily to 
make amends for his error as soon as he has discovered it.* 


The second instance I will give in the words of Dr. Whitty 
(now Father Whitty, S.J.), who attended Lucas during his last 
illness, 


Many and warm [writes Father Whitty] as his [Lucas’s] public 
controversies had been, he had no personal feeling against any one. 
But he felt that he had sometimes been hasty and incautious in 
writing; and in one instance, remembering that he had thus im- 
prudently expressed himself about the late Duke of Norfolk, then 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey, he asked me to convey his deep regret 
and offer of a public apology. As might have been expected, the 
Earl wrote back a letter of most cordial sympathy and charity, 
which gave him great comfort. Nor was this charity confined to 
words; for after the death of Mr. Lucas, hearing that some persons 
were anxious to contribute to the education of his son, he sent me a 
handsome donation towards that object. 


These examples of Christian conduct in public men may well 
have their influence on less conspicuous persons. 

Mr. Riethmiiller, describing his friend when he was a young 
man, says: “There was a bashfulness, an almost girlish 
modesty, about him which strikingly contrasted with the 
strength and manliness of his character, and with that dauntless 
courage for which he was at all times distinguished.” This is a 
noble testimony ; and in after-life no one ever heard a word from 
his lips which was inconsistent with that character. But, above 
all, Lucas was a sincere, practical, and devout Catholic. Re- 
moved far as the poles asunder from all hypocritical parade of 
religion, out of the abundance of his heart his mouth spoke, and 





* “ Life of Frederick Lucas,” vol. ii. p. 13. ¢ Ibid. p. 453. 
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it was impossible to be acquainted with him without seeing the 
firmness of his belief and the reality of his practice. It was in 
consequence of his writings in the Yablet that the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul was established in England. His occupation 
did not allow him to accept the office of president, which would 
otherwise have been conferred upon him.* But he remained an 
active member, and regularly visited the poor families given 
into his charge, and attended the weekly meetings. He was at 
least a weekly communicant, and had a special devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament and to the Blessed Mother of God. Poor 
Chisholm Anstey used to say that if you wanted to see Lucas at 
his best, and in his most natural state, you should visit him on a 
Sunday evening. He had been to Holy Communion in the 
morning, and remained in a state of peace, quiet, and consola- 
tion, the 7'ublet and all disturbing causes having been dismissed 
from his mind. The news in the daily papers began to agitate 
him very early in the week, until, according to Anstey, the 
storm had reached its climax on Thursday afternoon, when he 
was finishing his “leaders” for the first edition, and did not 
abate until everything had been arranged for the second edition ; 
on Saturday afternoon he wished to be left to himself to calm 
down and prepare for confession and Communion, after which he 
was again in perfect peace with God, his neighbour, and himself.+ 





* When Lucas declined the office of president, the late Mr. Pagliano 
was elected, and he continued to hold the office until the year 1852, 
when he resigned, and Mr. George Blount was elected in his place, and 
has remained president ever since. 

+ His devotion to the Blessed Sacrament having been alluded to, 
an example may be cited of his zeal in promoting that devotion. A 
friend of his, several years younger than himself, after they had both 
been attending a meeting, accompanied him some way on his return to 
his house at Kensington. While they were walking, Lucas suddenly 
said to his companion, “ How often do you go to Communion?” The 
young man was rather taken aback, but, knowing that the question did 
not proceed from idle curiosity, but from a worthy motive, took the matter 
in good part, and gave an answer which, as to the number of times, 
St. Ignatius would indeed have called good, but hardly what he would 
have called better, and certainly not what he would hone called very 
much better. Lucas urged his reasons for weekly Communion with that 
earnestness and perseverance which those who remember him will recol- 
lect. The young man held out for some time, but at last gave an 
answer which he thought would satisfy his friend, saying, “I will, if my 
confessor shall advise it.” But Lucas immediately said, ‘“ Who is your 
confessor?” On being told, he seemed satisfied. On another occasion 
a friend about his own age told him that, wishing to receive Holy Com- 
munion two days running, he had gone to two different chapels for fear 
it should be noticed that he had done so. In the Tablet of the following 
Saturday Lucas, without giving the slightest hint to whom he was 
alluding, dragged in the occurrence into an article as an instance of false 
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Enough has been said to show that Lucas, apart from what he 
did as a journalist and member of Parliament, was a man about 
whom everything which can be told should be told. 

Frederick Lucas “was born on the 30th of March, 1812. 
His father, Mr. Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, was a corn mer- 
chant in the City of London, and both parents were members 
of the Society of Friends. “He spent eight years at a Quaker 
school at Darlington, and in his seventeenth year became a 
student at University College, London, then recently estab- 
lished.”* This is all that his brother tells us of Frederick Lucas’s 
early life, with the exception that incidentally at the 188th page 
of the first volume, after mentioning that Lucas “had always 
been brought up with very strict views on the subject of religion,” 
he adds: “ Nevertheless, he had passed through a period of 
infidelity, and it was only the extraordinary candour of his mind, 
his singleness of purpose, his unswerving love of truth for 
its own sake, that enabled him to surmount the obstacles which 
beset his path.” At University College, he made the acquaint- 
ance of Christopher James Riethmiiller, a fellow-student, who 
became one of his most intimate and dearest friends. The 
following is a description of Lucas as he was at that time :— 


Though extremely shy at this period . . . . there was something 
singularly engaging in his look and manner. With a remarkably fair 
complexion, a cheek glowing with health, a broad, open forehead, very 
light hair and eyebrows, and eyes of the clearest blue, there was such 
an expression of intelligence and frank good-nature about the whole 
countenance as could not fail to inspire a friendly interest in 
all who saw him. His figure was large beyond his years, very 
stout, broad-shouldered, and broad-chested, and gave the impression 
of rude health and vigour. His smile was the sweetest, his laugh 
the most exhilarating, that I have met with; and the shyness 
mentioned above soon wore off in the company of young men, 
and was replaced by an easy gaiety of demeanour that was 
delightful to all his associates. Long afterwards, however, he remained 
silent and reserved in the presence of strangers When he 
began to speak, he at once commanded attention. 


Mr. Ornsby, who knew him in after-years, gives much the same 
description of Lucas’s personal appearance.t 





shame. The friend, heartily laughing, told the writer of the circum- 
stance, adding, “See what comes of telling anything to an amiable 
editor.” * Life, i, p. 4. 

+ Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 459-60: It always appeared to me that there was 
in the shape of the face, in the complexion, the colour of the hair and 
the manner of dressing it, a strong resemblance between Lucas and 
Henri de France, Comte de Chambord. But while in the Count there 
was greater delicacy and refinement, in Lucas there was much more 
massiveness and power. 
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In the usual studies of the place [continues Mr. Riethmiiller] 
he soon gave proof of his talents and industry, and took a respect- 
able position in all the classes he attended; .... he was alwaysa 
great reader, and had a wonderful facility in getting at the pith of 
a book in the shortest possible time He read indiscriminately 
and with insatiable appetite. Though he had seen but few works 
of art, he showed a remarkable capacity for judging of the beauty 
and merit of such productions;.. . . his criticisms were always 
original, and often just and striking. He hadno gift of music, .. . . 
but could be deeply moved by a grand and solemn performance. 
When he had once visited the theatre .... the drama became a 
passion. He had a love for manly sports and athletic exercises 
- ... boating on the river, bathing, cricket, were amongst his 
favourite amusements ; and some few may yet remember the hearti- 
ness with which he entered into these pastimes and the spirit of 
exuberant enjoyment with which he partook of them. Thus richly 
endowed [continues Mr. Riethmiiller], and with so many agreeable 
qualities, it is no wonder that Lucas was generally popular with his 
fellow-students,* 


Having finished his course at University College, Lucas began 
the study of the law, and, having entered at the Middle Temple 
and kept his terms there, he was called to the Bar in 1835. 

“As soon as he began to read about law,” says Mr. Rieth- 
miiller, “ he endeavoured, with his usual passion for generaliza- 
tion, to consider it as a complete science, and sought to evolve 
great principles from the mass of details before him.” He read 
the leading writers on jurisprudence, especially the works of 
Bentham, and was greatly influenced by them. ‘ Wholly 
opposed to all his subsequent views, the utilitarian scheme, as it 
was called—or, in other words, the doctrine of enlightened selfish- 
ness as the sole rule in the conduct of life—appeared to him for a 
while the most unanswerable wisdom.” But his brother tells us 
that “this phase of his mental life did not last long, and he 
attributed to the poet Wordsworth the inspiration which enabled 
him to throw aside the trammels of a system as entirely out 
of harmony with his nature as it is false in itself.’+ While 
Lucas was living in chambers, “the old bond of union” con- 
tinued between him and his former companions, and they used to 
meet on Saturday evenings at the rooms of one or other of the 
party. Lucas was the life and soul of those meetings; as Mr. Rieth- 
miiller says, “his flow of spirits was irresistible, and his very look 
a gleam of sunshine, while the freshness and originality of his 
views on almost every subject impressed the most careless 
listener with a sense of his intellectual power.” ¢ 

At this time, and indeed up to the year 1839, Lucas, his 





* Life, i. pp. 4 seq. + Ibid. pp. 8-9. + Ibid. pp. 9-10. 
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brother tells us, “knew absolutely nothing of the Catholic 
Church. But the great event of his life, the most vital to 
himself and of so great importance to others, his reception into 
the Church, was approaching.” His attention was first drawn 
to the subject by an article on Cathedral Establishments in the 
Quarterly Review. “To the ordinary reader,” continues the 
author, “this article contains nothing to lead a man towards 
Catholicism. But to Lucas it opened the way to an unknown 
region; it suggested a new class of ideas, a new train of thought 
and investigation, which were stimulated by the Oxford Move- 
ment, and, as he tells us, by the unsatisfied longing for religious 
certainty.* But he made no conscious progress till near the 
beginning of 1839. Early in that year, in some conversations 
with Mr. T. C. Anstey, afterwards member for Youghal, the 
truth flashed upon his mind, and in less than a week he had 
satisfied himself that with the Catholic Church alone is lodged 
Divine authority on earth. .... He was received by Father 
Lythgoe, of the Society of Jesus, and thus describes in simple 
and touching words the process through which he had gone, 
and the peaceful security of the haven which he had reached :— 


As a child who has lost himself, he knows not where, far from 
home, returns weeping and weary to his mother’s breast, so after 
long wandering in darkness, seeking for truth, but finding it not, 
because I could find no certainty, I have at length come, tired out 
with profitless labour, to find repose and consolation within that 
temple whose eternal gates are ever open to invite the weary and 
erring pilgrim to enter in I have accepted the invitation ; I 
have entered in; and within I have found, not the mutilated limbs 
of Truth, but the glorious virgin herself in all her celestial radiance. T 


When he had entered the Church, Lucas never for a moment 
wavered in his faith; “and it is,” as his brother mentions, 
“related of him by those who were best able to judge, that, 
although some very deep questions came before him for discus- 
sion, he never from the moment of his conversion propounded 
a single principle at variance with Catholic doctrine.” + 

It was about this time that I first became acquainted with 
Lucas. I was introduced to him at an evening party at the 
house of the late Mr. John Selby, in York Place. I remember 





* It is curious to notice the different issue of the longing for religious 
certainty in two first-rate men. In Lucas it led to belief. Lord Mel- 
bourne had the same longing all his life; but it is to be feared that he 
died in doubt. 

+ “ Reasons for becoming a Roman Catholic,” a pamphlet published by 
Lucas after his reception into the Church. It was addressed to the 
Society of Friends, and is quoted in the Life, i. p. 12. 

t Life, i. p. 11. 
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very distinctly being struck with one of the qualities which has 
been noticed above—that is, his extreme shyness ; but along with 
that shyness there was a complete self-possession, and features 
and expression which denoted great power. I was then only 
nineteen years old, while Lucas was in his twenty-eighth 
year. At that time of life eight years makes a great difference 
between two young men. My acquaintance with him never 
dropped ; but according to my recollection, though I used to meet 
him not unfrequently, I did not become intimate with him until 
the beginning of the year 1844, when we met at the formation of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in London.* From that time 
until Lucas went to Ireland at the end of 1849 1 used to 
see him constantly, at certain periods almost daily, on various 
committees, at meetings, at the Tablet office, and occasionally 
at his own home. I have often conversed with him 
walking in the streets of London, and on his way to 
Kensington. I mention this in order that the reader may 
understand what my opportunities of knowing Lucas were, and 
may form his own opinion as to what my testimony is worth. 
The extreme correctness of his Catholic principles has been already 
noticed. To judge rightly in all matters connected not only 
directly but even remotely with the interests of the Church 
seemed to be instinctive in Lucas. His mind was beautifully 
attuned to the mind of the Church. He showed this from the 
first days of his conversion. In speaking to him I never felt 
what I often have felt in speaking to converts: that though they 
were very superior to myself in talent and variety of knowledge, 
yet in everything connected with religion I knew a great deal 
more than they did. Many who have been born of Catholic 
parents experience acertain difficulty in speaking to recent converts, 
arising from the fear of not being understood. The feeling is the 
same as that which a person thoroughly conversant with natural 
philosophy, would have in talking about levers and cog-wheels to 
one who had never studied dynamics. I never felt this difficulty 
with Lucas. I could always talk with him as with one who had 
been a Catholic from the time of his infant baptism. 

In the year following Lucas’s reception into the Church, on the 
advice of Father Lythgoe, he commenced the Tablet newspaper, 
and became its editor and part-proprietor along with two Catholic 
gentlemen of the name of Keasley. ‘Two stamped newspapers, 
one called the Phenix and the other called the Beacon, had 
consecutively preceded the Tablet by a few years, but both of 





* Others besides myself will, I am sure, be anxious to admit that solid 
and lasting friendships were formed in the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
which but for the meetings of that Society would never have existed. 
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them had run but a short course. The first number of the Tublet 
appeared on the 16th of May, 1840. Before speaking more about 
the Tablet, it will be well to put before the reader the state of the 
Catholic Church in England at the time it first appeared and for 
a few years after. 

The decade between 1840 and 1850 was one of the most inter- 
esting and remarkable periods in the history of the Catholic 
Church in England; and it will probably be so considered to the 
end of time. It began with the coming of Dr. Wiseman to 
England, and the division into eight districts of the old four 
districts which had been formed in the reign of James the Second. 
It ended with the establishment of the hierarchy and the return 
of Dr. Wiseman, from a temporary visit to Rome, as Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Westminster. At the commencement of the period 
a spirit of toleration for Catholics prevailed amongst the majority 
of the English Protestants. At the close of the period the whole 
Protestant population was ina fury of bigoted excitement against 
us, some of the effects of which are felt even to this day. But 
during those ta years there were influences at work which forced 
an enormous development of the life of the Church in England, 
and each of these influences originated with a distinguished 
man who was one of a number whose names will never be 
forgotten. From the passing of the Emancipation Act up to 
nearly the end of the fourth decade of the century, in all ecclesi- 
astical matters the state of English Catholics had made slow 
progress. ‘I'he reserve which had been necessarily practised in 
the outward show of religion during the days of the Penal Laws 
was only very gradually thrown off. The Catholic chapels con- 
tinued to be built in the Methodist chapel style—mere rooms, large 
or small as the place in which they were erected required, admir- 
ably adapted to music, but not to the ceremonies of the Church. 
About the year 1834 a “chapel” with a tower was built at Red- 
ditch, in Warwickshire, through the munificence of Mr. Tunstall, 
a Catholic gentleman. For severai years after, this was always 
alluded to in the Midland counties as an extraordinary event, 
as something which showed that Catholics were beginning to 
hold up their heads ; and the tower, it was said, really entitled the 
building to be called a church.* The otlices of the Church were 
generally maimed ceremonials; benediction was a rare service ; 
many common Catholic devotions were unpractised, and often 





* Mr. Tunstall some years after became a priest, and is still living. 
What was the origin of the designation “chapel,” both in Great Britain 
and Ireland, I do not know. It was in reality a false designation, as the 
difference between a church and a chapel does not consist in the style 
of architecture or size of the building, but in this: that a church is a 
public place of worship, whereas a chapel is private. 
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altogether unknown; the vestments and ornaments of the altar 
were usually in the most debased French style. The inside of 
a Catholic “chapel” fifty years ago presented little that was 
Roman, and less that was English. The outward manifestation 
of what vigour there was in the Church in England showed itself 
chiefly in a way which has completely gone out of fashion—that 
is, in public discussions in chapels and halls with Protestants of 
all denominations, including, as Mr. Parnell would say, those of 
no religion. No increase had been made in the number of 
religious Orders in England until the Cistercians came to Charn- 
wood Forest in 1837, and the Sisters of Mercy to Bermondsey 
in 1839. But many influences had been gradually forming, 
and it was between 1840 and 1850 that they produced, in all the 
beauty of early spring, new objects, which excited enthusiasm 
at the time, but which now are looked upon as mere common 
and ordinary things. The epoch I am speaking of may well be 
marked by the coming of Dr. Wiseman to England in the year 
1840. He urged everything forward; he gave the example of 
throwing off reserve except where true prudence required the 
covering to be kept; his principle was to put the Catholic Church 
constantly, openly, in every way and every where possible, before 
the people of England. He once said: “If I could write the 
words ‘ Catholic Church’ at the corner of every street, I would 
do so.” There were of course some who set down to imprudence 
a justified boldness, and who held back from a movement which 
Dr. Wiseman’s words and example excited in so many others. 
The “ Oxford Movement,” however, was at this time exercising a 
great influence upon thousands of the upper class, and to know 
Catholics, to know about them, to talk about the feasts and fasts 
of the Church, had become fashionable.* While Dr. Wiseman 
was president of St. Mary’s College, Oscott became the head- 
quarters of those Catholics who were most keenly watching all 
that was going on at the universities ; and the splendid hospi- 
tality of that house made it a temporary home to many who were 
left homeless by their conversion. At this time, also, Augustus 
Welby Pugin, the great restorer of Christian art in this country, 
was in the full vigour of his course, and inspiring thousands of 
Catholics with the desire to provide for the dwelling of God on 
earth something more worthy of His Divine Majesty than 
Methodist chapels and concert-rooms. In those days a church- 
opening in some pretty country district was looked forward to asa 
pleasant meeting of Catholics. It was not merely amongst the 
young and ardent that enthusiasm and joy were shown. Ladies 





* Disraeli’s novels, “ Coningsby,” “ Sybil,” and “ Tancred,” contributed 
a good deal towards making talk about Catholics fashionable. 
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of fashion and fox-hunting squires entered into the spirit of the 
times, and all seemed to be influenced by a new force bringing 
increased vitality and activity into Catholic life. Men congratu- 
lated each other that they were hearing for the first time the 
sound of a Catholic bell, or looking for the first time on a pro- 
cession round the aisles of a church in England.* But one mind 
seemed to prevail amongst those who attended the meetings at 
church-openings. It was as if a gentle breeze from the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, passing over the intervening time, had 
been allowed to refresh for an hour those who had remained 
faithful to their God. And it not unfrequently happened on those 
occasions that some distinguished convert was present, generally 
a Protestant clergyman who had lately “come over,” as the 
phrase was, and who had to run the gauntlet of his first Catholic 
introductions.t It was just in the middle of this decade that 
Dr. Gentili began that series of public missions (the first given in 
England) which, soon taken up by the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus, and by the Redemptorist and Passionist Fathers, have per- 
haps had a greater influence upon Catholics in England than any 
other of those many good things which God has bestowed upon us 
in these our days. It was during these ten years that the Irish came 
to England in greater numbers than before or since, enabling 
the Church in this island to show itself in all its strength 
and beauty by the renewed energy which broke forth amongst 
clergy and laity to provide the Holy Sacrifice, the Sacraments, 
instruction, and education for thousands where there had been 
only hundreds before. Then it was that the great movement 
to build and support schools began—a movement that will 
always be associated with the honoured name of Langdale. 
Another movement was also progressing—one which it 
would seem that Catholics should instinctively set on foot; 
one which costs no money; which, properly directed, is the 
most powerful engine for good on this earth; a movement, 
too, which, viewed by members of the Church believing in 
Providence and professing Catholic ordinary common-sense, was 
at the time about which I am writing producing effects to which 
it was impossible we could shut our eyes. This movement was 
the one for prayers for the conversion of England, and of which 
Father Ignatius Spencer was the apostle. This holy man had 
sacrificed all that the world most loves and esteems in order that 





* The first outdoor procession of the Blessed Sacrament in England 
since the Reformation was, I believe, that which took place in the grounds 
of Prior Park College on the Feast of Corpus Christi in the year of Our 
Lord 1834. 

+ When the name of a convert appeared in the Tablet, he was said to 
be “ gazetted.” 
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he might live a poor and mortified life in the service of the 
Church and the poor. To all these influences I must add one 
which was beginning to develop itself about the year 1840. It 
was an intense desire on the part of hundreds of young Catholic 
men and young Catholic women to help on, as far as each one of 
them possibly could, the work of the Catholic Church in England. 
This was practically shown, not only in the ordinary conversation 
which took place between them at all social meetings, but by the 
encouragement which they gave, by becoming active members of 
them, to a variety of Associations which rose up in that early 
spring time. The extraordinary impulse given to devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament when Bishop Wiseman first introduced the 
*¢ Quarant’ ore” into London, the efforts made by the clergy to 
provide schoolrooms and school support; the desire which so 
many Catholic men and women had to know more of the poor in 
order to relieve distress, together with other motives, caused the 
rise of many Societies which before those days had been unknown. 
If any Catholic in these days should think for a moment on the 
state of the Church in England, he will, amongst other things, 
notice the number of devotions and confraternities which there 
are in honour of Our Blessed Lord, of His Blessed Mother, and 
of His saints; he will see the universal desire to build and 
decorate churches worthy of the Sacrifice and Sacrament of the 
New Law; his attention cannot fail to be drawn to the untiring 
energy with which spiritual missions and retreats are being con- 
stantly given throughout the length and breadth of the island ; 
he will stop with astonishment when he behoids the vast number 
of schools which have been provided for hundreds of thousands of 
children ; he will remember that he hears every now and then of 
attempts to revive habitual prayers for the conversion of the 
English, and he may lament that not more are continually 
offered; he will know that there is not a country in the world 
where there are more bocks of devotion, more prayer-books, more 
books of instruction and of asceticism, more lives of saints, than 
in his own country ; he will call to mind that in every church 
which he has visited he has heard hymns sung by Catholic 
children, and sometimes by the whole congregation; he will 
have to acknowledge that the beautiful services of the Church 
are carried out with care, and in large towns with splendour ; 
he will see the working of a great number of Societies established 
to satisfy the desires of those who wish to do something more 
than merely escape a grievous fault against the Commandments 
of God and of His Church; and he will notice the number of 
conversions which take place. Then let such an one remember 
that all these good things either had their origin in the decade 
between 1840 and 1850, or received such a new life in that 
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period that it was equal to a second birth, and that they are all 
inseparably joined with the names of their originators or pro- 
moters—Wiseman, Pugin, Gentili, Langdale, Spencer, Newman, 
Faber, and Lucas; the seven last-named all, in some portion of 
their career, closely connected with, and all clustering round, the 
name of Wiseman.* 

But the mention of the last-named in the above list, Frederick 
Lucas, well entitled as he is to honour merely for having been 
the first promoter of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in the 
United Kingdom, and of other Associations in England, brings 
me to the only thing that was wanting to complete the realiza- 
tion of everything which between forty and fifty years ago 
could have been reasonably desired. This was a representative 
in the newspaper Press worthy of the Catholic cause. Such a 
representative was found in him whose Lif2 has now been given 
to us. What his brother says of him as he was in the year 
= I feel confident, have been said of him at an earlier 
period. 


The wonderful grasp of Catholic principles and practices | writes 
the author] which he had acquired within four years from his conver- 
sion filled his fellow-Catholics with astonishment. He put to shame 
men brought up in the Church, whose whole surroundings had been 
Catholic, and whose peculiar associations should, in several instances, 
have made them familiar with the matters discussed. His activity 
and energy enabled him to accomplish with ease the labour of several 
men. There was a secret in this, He was a man given to saying a 
good many prayers; and, strangely as it may sound in many ears, his 
chief devotion was that of the poorest Irishwoman—viz., the recital of 
the Rosary. 


This does not sound so strange as Mr. Lucas seems to think. 
In 1848, the Rosary, though by no means universally said, was 
not at all uncommon. Catholic practices made very rapid 
progress between 1840 and 1850; and I am inclined to think 
that a person who knew Lucas well would have been surprised 
had he heard that the editor of the Tablet did not practise the 
devotion of the Rosary.t In order to put before the reader the 





* The influences favouring the growth of the Church in this country, 
which were all simultaneously at work forty years ago, are so remarkable 
that some have looked upon them as an earnest of the design of Almighty 
God to convert our fellow-countrymen, or at least as well calculated to 
fill us with hope that such may be His all-merciful design. This view 
was taken by Monsignor Patterson, now Bishop of Emmaus, in, if I 
rightly remember, a letter which his lordship wrote to the Tablet about 
twenty years ago. 

+ The Rosary had been regularly said, certainly so far back as the year 
1830, by a large number of the boys at St. Mary’s College, Oscott, during 
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state of mind in which Lucas was as the editor of a Catholic 
newspaper, I cannot do better than quote a passage which occurs 
in the “Statement,” and which passage relates more particularly 
to his conduct in regard to Irish Catholic affairs.* 


I am [he says], and I profess myself, an obedient son of the Church. 
I have engaged in politics from a religious motive and as a religious 
work. I have done so under the notion that in this business the 
Church and the clergy were the principal agents, and that I was their 
very humble assistant. I always believed that the work upon which 
we were engaged was primarily the work of the Church, and that 
from the necessity of the case laymen took part in it, but only a 
secondary part, in order to secure the rights of the Church and to 
help her to fulfil her duties, I held this opinion in the most perfect 
good faith, and, if it is a wrong opinion, I am prepared to change my 
course. In Parliament and in politics I have no secular objects to 
pursue; and if the Church should really proclaim that Irish Catholic 
politics are merely or mainly a secular business, a pursuit of secular 
ambition with which the Church has no concern, and in which the 
clergy have no right to meddle, I, and every man who shares my 
opinions, will, of course, feel that our function has come to an end, and 
that our desire to serve the Church makes us intruders in a field which 
is sacred to the designs of selfish and ambitious men. 


Although the words just quoted had at the time a special 


application, they give a very good idea of the spirit in which 
Lucas undertook the defence of the Church, not only as the 
advocate of the Irish people in Rome and as a member of 
Parliament, but also as a Catholic journalist. When he consented 
to conduct a newspaper, he adopted this career as a means of 
gaining a livelihood; but he would not have so chosen it unless 





their playtime; and I have no doubt the same thing may be said of all, 
or at least some, of the other Catholic colleges. So that the young 
Catholic men of 1840 were at least well acquainted with the Rosary. 
It may, I think, be said that the number of young men and women who 
said the Rosary in those days was about equal to the number of the older 
generation who still preferred the “ Psalms for Sundays and Holidays,” 
she “ Penitential Psalms,” and the “Jesus Psalter.” But God forbid 
that any reader should suppose that I mean to insinuate anything against 
those excellent last-mentioned devotions. I will add that it is almost 
impossible for any one who was not living at the time I have mentioned, 
to understand the extraordinary impulse which was then given in Eng- 
land to all kinds of Catholic devotions which had for centuries been 
practised in Catholic countries. When the Life of Cardinal Wiseman 
shall come to be written, these things will be told, as far as they can be 
told, to another generaticn, and the people that shall be created shall 
praise the Lord. 

* The “ Statement ” was a document which Lucas wrote, when he was 
in Rome, at the request of Pope Pius IX. It will be alluded to in a 
future page. 
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at the same time it had been a religious work. To be able to 
work for the Church was his primary reason for deciding as he 
did when the proposal was made to him by Father Lythgoe. If 
he, as editor of the Tablet, had not been able to serve the cause 
of religion, he would have remained in his chambers in the 
Temple ; and with his great talents, his acuteness, his persuasive- 
ness, supported by his unconquerable energy and perseverance, 
he would in all human probability have risen at last to eminence 
at the Bar. Had he, at any moment of his career as editor, been 
told by ecclesiastical authority that he was doing more harm 
than good, or that he was not doing enough good, or that for 
some reason or another his services were not wanted, he would 
have thrown up the work, in disgust no doubt, but still he would 
have thrown it up. But no ecclesiastical authority ever hinted 
any of these things to him ; and for this reason, that, though he 
sometimes offended ecclesiastical authority by expressing his 
mind in words which were thought too plain, the soundness of 
his. principles, the disinterestedness of his motives, the earnestness 
of his pleading for the rights of the Catholic poor, and his 
transcendent abilities as a journalist, formed a strong rampart 
around him which his superiors looked upon, not with fear, but 
with admiration and respect. On more than one occasion he 
very considerably, if I may use the expression, “riled” Bishop 
Wiseman ; but if the reader will turn to the Life of Lucas, he will 
see the high estimation in which the servant of the Church was 
held by one of her most illustrious Princes. If ecclesiastical 
authority had wished to get rid of Lucas as a literary advocate 
of the Church, Pope Pius would have plainly told him so instead 
of giving him a gentle and friendly hint that the style of the 
writings in the Tablet might be softened down. I must here 
quote Lucas’s own words about the hint to this effect which he 
received at his interview with the Holy Father. In a letter 
which he wrote to England, giving an account of the interview, 
Lucas says : 


He [Pope Pius] then spoke about myself. He said I had two 
characters—that of an M.P., and a journalist—and that he took a 
distinction between these two. In my character of M.P. I had been 
“a true apologist of religion,” and it was to mark his very high 
appreciation of my conduct in that capacity that he had that day given 
me his special benediction; that he regarded me as an independent 
man who neither hoped on the one hand nor feared on the other from 
any Ministry or party, and who looked only to the interests of religion ; 
and “ on this account, mon cher, I have given you my especial benedic- 
tion, that you may be encouraged and strengthened to proceed in the 
same course ;” but, he said, “‘ 1 am afraid the editor of the Tablet some- 
times excecds the bounds of patience, and escapes from the kingdom of 
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moderation to that of impatience.” The Holy Father said this with the 
most perfect kindness, smiling and half-joking. I took it in the same 
way, promised that his words should have as much effect as I could 
give them, and assured him that my object and wish were to conform 
myself entirely to his will, to carry out the instructions of His Holiness, 
and to obey his commands. It is proper to add that this little reproof 
about the Tablet, though evidently meant seriously, was lightly passed 
over, while the reference to the “ especial benediction” was enlarged 
upon and repeated two or three times, and in a manner so heartily 
kind and gracious that I was inexpressibly affected, and indeed for a 
time hardly able to maintain my small part in the conversation. 


Having thus put before the reader those principles which may 
be considered fundamental in a Catholic editor, and on which 
Lucas always stood, I may give a short account of his opinions 
in what are commonly called “ politics.” In the first number of 
the Tablet, in what he called “a brief confession of political 
faith,” he told the public that, in his cpinion, “ legislative reforms 
and enactments, in any higher sphere than that of police, are 
very necessary to remove obstructions, and very powerless to 
effect much positive good.” He therefore gave his readers to 
understand that he should nct show indiscriminate admiration of, 
or hostility towards the measures of, either party in the State. 
Of the two parties he preferred a Whig Government, not so 
much, it would seem, because he preferred their measures, but 
because, on the principle of gratitude, “we should give our support 
to the party to whose exertions the triumph of the principles of 
toleration and justice is owing, rather than to the party on whose 
acceptance they have been forced.” In the distribution of 
political, legislative, and administrative power, he did not think 
there was much difference between the opinions of Lord John 
Russell and Sir Robert Peel. “ Many of Sir Robert Peel’s 
followers,” he says, “ are not sane ;” and he gives his reasons for 
saying so.* ‘On the subject of Irish politics,’ he says, 
“it is difficult to speaix with moderation. .... We are no 
Repealers ; but we look upon the ery for Repeal to be the most 
natural for the inhabitants of a country which has been governed 
with such fatal disregard of all the plainest rules of justice and 
prudence.” 





* A reader whose political memory does not go so far back as the year 
1840 must be told that by “ Sir Robert Peel’s foilowers” Lucas did not 
mean those men who were afterwards called ‘‘ Peelites ”—that is, Lord 
Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, &c.; but he 
meant all those who willingly or unwillingly acknowledged Peel as their 
leader—that is, the whole Tory party, including Sir Robert Harry Inglis, 
Mr. Newdegate, and a long list of “ nobodies ” whose names used to swell 
the list of the minority in a division on the Maynooth grant. 
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It is interesting to know why at this time he was not a 
Repealer ; and it must be remembered that about the time when 
the Tablet first appeared O’Connell began that celebrated 
agitation for Repeal which culminated in the year 1843, and 
may, indeed, be said to have completely collapsed with the 
State trials of 1844, Lucas looked upon absenteeism, and the 
strengthening of the hands of the Orangemen of the North by 
aid of their brother bigots in England, as the two great evils to 
remove which the Irish wished for an independent Legislature. 


But we think [he writes] that no impartial person who considers 
the change which late years have introduced into the character of our 
Irish legislation, the immense stride that has been made from the more 
than Orange barbarities—if that be conceivable—of the last century 
to the mild and moderate injustice of the present day, can hesitate 
in believing that the troubled waters will work themselves pure— 
that patience (Heaven knows the Irish have been patient hitherto), 
moderation, and firmness will suffice for the accomplishment of what 
remains without giving up the country to the horrors of civil war— 
the inevitable result of any serious attempt to obtain the Repeal of the 
Union.* 


When Lucas went over to Ireland in the year 18438, “ he was,” 
as his brother tells us, ‘‘ almost as speedily converted to Repeai 
as he had been to the Catholic religion ; and within a few months 
he published a retractation of his formerly expressed opinions, 
declaring that he had written in ignorance of the real facts of 
the case, and expressing contrition for ever having given any 
countenance to a tremendous injustice.” ¢ 

In the independence which Lucas reserved to himself as an 
editor in order to be better able to defend the cause of the 
Church, we see a foreshadowing of the principle of independence 
applied to parliamentary tactics which caused the formation of 
the “Independent Opposition ” of which Lucas was, in after- 
years, the chief originator, and which has proved such a tremen- 
dous engine of political power. 

The reason of gratitude which made Lucas incline to the 
Whig party affected many others. For some years after Eman- 
cipation, by far the great majority—indeed, almost all the old 
English Catholic aristocratic families—were supporters of Lord 
Grey, Lord Melbourne, and Lord John Russell. This arose 





* Life, vol. i. pp. 33-4-5. + Ibid. p. 36. 

{ The author, at p. 44 of vol.i., speaks of Earl John of Shrewsbury 
as the chief of the English Tories. This isa mistake. During nearly 
the whole of his life he belonged to the Whig party. If he ever declared 
himself a Tory, it must have been quite towards the end of his days. He 
died in the year 1852. Butat no time could he have been said to be the 
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from the fact that from the days of Charles James Fox the whole 
Whig party had been the consistent and, as far as circumstances 
would permit, the constant advocate of the “ Catholic Claims.” 
It is true that some distinguished Tories—William Pitt, Castle- 
reagh, and Caaning—had been in favour of Emancipation, but 
they did not carry their party with them ; and though Wellington 
and Peel eventually passed the great Act, it was because they were 
compelled by O’Connell to surrender, and allowed the Bill to go 
through its different stages in both Houses, supported by many of 
their own followers and by the whole strength of the Opposition. 
When, however, during this decade between 1840 and 1850, 
Lord John behaved very badly to Catholics by trying to exclude 
us from the education grant, and when he raised a No-Popery 
ery over the whole country on the establishment of the hierarchy 
in 1850, and when Lord Palmerston was encouraging rebellion 
in the Catholic States on the Continent, a large number of 
Catholics went back to the Tory party, which they had quitted 
about forty years after the battle of Culloden. Mr. Disraeli also 
exercised a great influence. over many Catholics, who seem to 
have been particularly attracted to him, partly by his politics, in 
no small degree by several of his novels which immediately pre- 
ceded “ Lothair,” and at a later period more particularly by his 
indignant refusal to do what all the other principal men of the 
country, even the late Lord Derby, did—viz., to pay ccurt, on his 
visit to England, to Garibaldi, the chief of filibusters and the pet 
blackguard of Europe. The mention of the name of Lord 
Palmerston gives me an opportunity of putting the character 
of Lucas in a striking light, by contrasting it with that of another 
well-known Catholic living at that time, and who for many 
years was an intimate friend of Lucas. Thomas Chisholm 
Anstey entered Parliament for the express purpose of impeach- 
ing Lord Palmerston, and he had not been long in the House 
before he showed his preparations to go upon the forlorn hope. 
Anstey was a man of commanding abilities, but headstrong and 
uncontrollable. He had, however, another weak point in his 
character. Palmerston was a consummate politician, and skilful 
in the management of men. He very adroitly won over Anstey, 
and sent him as Attorney-General to Hong-Kong. When Lord 
Palmerston saw the kind of man he had to deal with in Lucas in 
Parliament, he began by being very civil to him. Lucas returned 
the civility, got out of Lord Palmerston all that he could, which 





chief of the English Tories. He was a munificent benefactor to the 
Church and the poor, and his abilities were of no mean order. But I 
doubt if he had a single follower in politics, or in any other matter of 
opinion. In 1848 there was not one Catholic nobleman who was a Tory. 
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was a good deal, and remained at his post as a member of the 
Independent Opposition. Anstey had some talents in a greater 
degree than Lucas, but Lucas was the greater man. As editor 
of a Catholic newspaper, he possessed qualifications which it 
would be difficult to surpass, and I have already mentioned the 
most important of them. The editor of a Catholic journal, 
unless it be professedly merely the organ of the clergy, should 
be a layman of thoroughly independent character, but at the 
same time one who knows when he ought to submit, and who 
has a good-will to submit, to lawful ecclesiastical authority. The 
very words “Catholic newspaper” imply that it is set up and 
conducted as the advocate of those who have, as a body, separate 
interests. But the separate interests of Catholics affect matters 
of religion, and are sometimes so closely connected with religion 
that no layman can presume to decide what is right and what is 
wrong. Hence the necessity of submission when authority 
speaks. But the means to be taken in order to obtain a right 
or to redress a wrong are, in our Constitutional system, sometimes 
such as the clergy can take without the assistance of the laity, as, 
for instance, when a priest writes to the Home Secretary about a 
workhouse grievance ; or they are means which both clergy and 
laity must adopt in combination, such as petitions to Parliament, 
public meetings, and deputations to statesmen ; or, again, they 
are means which only laymen can use, like questions and motions 
in Parliament, and a good deal of the work which has to be done 
when Associations intended to be permanent or temporary com- 
mittees are formed in defence of our rights as Catholics and as 
citizens of the United Kingdom. In practical cases where 
means to obtain rights have to be taken, a layman is generally a 
better critic than a clergyman as to the particular means 
employed or to be employed, for he is judging of things in which 
laymen, according to our English customs, have the largest share 
of action, and he is, from his position, more independent than an 
ecclesiastic would be. And, besides this, in those questions of 
political action where a layman is as good a judge as a priest or 
a bishop, he will have to criticize, with all due deference and 
respect, the actions of priests and bishops, and it is far more 
easy and better for a layman to do this than it would be for one 
of the same order as the persons criticized. It would indeed be 
difficult to find a man more qualified than Lucas was to act the 
part of an independent critic keeping strictly in the bounds 
within which a Catholic layman may with safety act. I shall 
have occasion later on to speak of his prompt submission to 
ecclesiastical authority. I will only allude now to one, and, I 
believe, the principal, objection which has been made to his 
style of writing. It has been said that he offended people by the 
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too great plainness of his written words. This was what Pope 
Pius made reference to when Lucas had his first audience of the 
Holy Father in Rome. The Pope had, of course, been told this 
by those who were not only offended by Lucas’s expressions, 
but who were opposed to his views on the great question 
which took him to the Eternal City. Precisely the same charge 
was made against Dr. Milner, and by the same class of men. 
The difference in the result was that, whereas the layman received 
the kindest possible hint, the bishop was severely rebuked. 
And the judgment of posterity is no doubt the same in both 
cases—namely, that neither Lucas nor Dr. Milner would have 
effected the good they did if they had not used the words which 
at the time were said by their enemies to be too strong. But 
granting that occasionally he might have used milder terms, the | 
strength of his expressions was not such as to justify those who 
opposed his policy in making use of the imperfection to dis- 
credit Lucas in the opinion of the Pope. He was a grand 
Catholic writer, grand both in the matter and in the form of his 
articles. It would be as unreasonable to deny him that character 
as it would be unreasonable to deny that Rubens was a great 
painter because in the noble sweep of his bold outlines there was 
not the elegant finish of Raphael or of Guido. As a Catholic 
writer he was more truly Catholic than Louis Veuillot ; and as 
a newspaper writer he was as strong, definite, and incisive as John 
Lemoinne.* 

“The journal,’ Mr. Lucas says, “ had not been long in exist- 
ence before the editor gathered round him a number of kindred 
spirits delighted at the appearance of such a champion.” Mr. 
Lucas gives us the names of five of them, all well-known men, 
and whose Christian names, by a rather curious coincidence, are 
all “Charles”—Charles Langdale, Charles Clifford, Charles 
Waterton, Charles Townley, and Charles Weld, the four first of 
whom were much older than Lucas, and the last was his own 
age. The author also mentions that Mr. Anstey “was much at 
the office of the paper,” and that, “of the clergy, Bishop 
Briggs especially may be named.” At this distance of time, 
and as I was then only just out of my teens, I cannot 
remember all the chief supporters of the Tablet. But I may 





* In journalistic writing I think that no one has ever surpassed John 
Lemoinne in most of his articles in the Journal des Débats. In point of 
mere newspaper style, they seem to me to be perfection. Lucas never 
would have assumed, in writing about matters of faith, the dictatorial 
tone of Veuillot. And, besides that, he had this great merit, that he had 
no unworthy prejudices agaiust any nation; whereas Veuillot was as 
unprincipled and as unfair when he wrote about England as the Times 
is when it writes about Ireland. 
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mention the late Mr. de la Barre Bodenham, who was a very 
intimate friend of Lucas ; the late Bishop Amherst, who was one 
of his first Catholic acquaintances ; the present Mr. Whitgreave, 
of Burton and Moseley; and I believe I may add the present Mr. 
Maxwell Stuart, of Traquair, From this it would appear that 
some of the best known of the Catholic aristocracy were not men 
who in Catholic newspaper composition preferred what is com- 
monly called “ milk and water.” 

Lucas very soon began to show his strength as a writer. In 
the fourth number he attacked the 7imes for an account which 
that newspaper gave of an anti-slavery meeting at which, by a 
disgraceful conspiracy, O’Connell was prevented from speaking 
“contrary to the general wish of the meeting.” As a short 
specimen of Lucas’s style I will give a portion of the passage. 
The Tablet quotes the words of the Times, and says : 


We don’t quote these sentences for any other purpose than to draw 
attention to them asa work of art. In addition to the qualities which we 
have already described as necessary to the composition of a thoroughly 
good lie,* the sentences in question possess one to which we have not 
yet alluded. It is this—that every word in the paragraph is scru- 
pulously true, but the whole paragraph is entirely false. If our space 
permitted, we would examine it clause by clause, but we may safely 
leave the discovery of its merits to the sagacity of our readers, merely 
drawing attention to what a great saving of raw material may be 
effected where a man understands his trade, and knows how to con- 
struct tle largest possible falsehood by a littie dexterity in putting 
together acknowledged truths, 


Soon after the commencement of the Tablet, the peace of 
Europe was in considerable danger in consequence of the treaty 
which was signed in London on the 14th of July, 1840, by all 
the Great Powers except France. The object of the treaty was 
to prevent Mehemet Ali from pursuing his victorious progress to 
the gates of Constantinople. /'rance sympathized with Mehemet, 
Ali, and, when she found that a treaty had been signed behind her 
back, she was greatly enraged, and a war cry raised by the deluded 
Minister, Thiers, threatened 9 serious breach of the peace. The 
Univers shouted loudly for war against England, assuming 
“that France was the natural defender of Catholicism through- 
out the East, and on that ground wanted a religious war.” The 
Tablet wrote as follows :— 


Let the interests of Catholics be protected ; we wish nothing better ; 
but let the common law of independent States be respected, and the 





* “The article in which these words occur may be entitled an essay on 
‘The Art of Lying.’” 
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just limits of national authority preserved. We cannot forget that the 
men at the helm of France are men who think little of the interests of 
religion compared with the power, the interests, and the aggrandise- 
ment of France. We cannot, therefore, consent to recognize in the 
religion of those for whom French authority is occasionally exerted a 
sufficient excuse for the departure from all known rules and principles 
by which the conduct of nations is, or ought to be, regulated. If our 
fellow-Catholics are protected, we shall rejoice at it; but we shall not 
the less, when there is need, protest against the spirit of encroachment 
which, in these as well as in other matters, occasionally marks the pro- 
ceedings of the French Government Is France, after having for 
half a century and upwards done more than any other nation to pro- 
pagate impiety and obscenity, and whose popular literature has even 
now hardly ceased to be an agglomeration of the worst and vilest cor- 
ruption—is France now so thoroughly identified with Christianity as to 
say, “‘ He that is not with me is against Christianity”? We apprehend 
that most of our readers will think not An English blockade 
of Syria to rescue the Catholics of these mountains from the infernal 
despot of Syria will, forsooth, be regarded by France as a declaration 
of war. If France hires a soldier, or hoists a sail, or wastes an ounce 
of powder to maintain Mehemet in his tyranny over Syria, she out- 
does Nicholas himself. France the protector of Catholicity in this 
contest! France the promoter of civilization! England the ally of 
barbarism! Monstrous! So far as the interests of civilization are 
concerned in keeping the paw of Russia off Constantinople, France 
again is the enemy of civilization by declining to sign a treaty, and so 
leaving herself without any legal means of controlling and directing 
the manner of Russian interference. England, on the other hand, is 
the friend of civilization by taking the reasonable precaution of acquir- 
ing a right by treaty to say to Russia, “‘ Thus far shalt thou go.” .. . . 
It is not agreeable to us to have to enter thus warmly into a contest 
with our respected contemporary ; but we perceive that advantage has 
been taken of articles in the Univers to implicate Catholics generally 
as accomplices, in wish at least, in the scheme of a propagandist war.* 


This is forcible, spirited, impartial, and thoroughly English 
writing. About this time Lucas wrote an article, much spoken 
of at the time, entitled “ Ancient Charity and Modern Poor 
Laws.” It is too long to quote in this review ; a word about its 
object and a short extract from its conclusion must suffice. The 
article is given nearly entire in the first volume of the Life, and, 
as the author says, “it may very well be studied at this day.” 
It was written at a time of general distress in the country, 
when “the condition of the people was deplorable,” and 
“political economists were proving, to their own satisfaction, 
that it was quite right to take the labour of the poor at utterly 





* Life, vol. i. pp. 41-2-3. 
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inadequate wages, and that the remedy for the universal selfish- 
ness was free trade in corn. Supply and demand was the sole 
consideration by which wages could be regulated.” 


To sum up all in one sentence [wrote the editor of the Tablet], the 
aim of the old system was to call out and develop the higher qualities 
of the mind by the kindly} influence of the sun of beneficence ; the 
aim of the modern system is to repress evil, to scourge imposture, and 
by the terror of famine, amidst frost and snow and all kinds of moral 
inclemencies, to call out the one dwarf plant of worldly economy. 
Though we acquit the authors and the instruments of this system of 
any other motives than those of a desire to do good and benefit the 
species after their own fashion, we must honestly say that their 
schemes remind us very forcibly of the legislators described by 
Burke : “In the groves of their academy, at the end of every vista, 
you see nothing but the gallows.” * 


We have seen that when the Tablet was started Lucas was not 
a Repealer. His chief reason, as a Catholic, for desiring a con- 
tinuance of the Union was “the effect that Repeal would have 
upon the political power of the Catholics of the empire, as well 
in Great Britain as in the colonies.” 


We cry loudly for union; union, not to the injury of Ireland, but 
to the common benefit of us all ; a union, in all possible ways and by 
all possibilities, among the votaries of a common faith, that our enemies 
may not triumph over us; a union for the benefit of Ireland, unless 
Irishmen care nothing for the thousands, or rather millions, of their 
countrymen who are peopling England and Scotland and every distant 
corner of the empire. Lastly, we cry loudly against the proposed 
disjunction, because it would amount to a breach of union among 
Catholics, while the power of their opponents would remain untouched, 
unbroken, and entire United, the Catholics are one-third of 
the empire, and more numerous than any other denomination. Sepa- 
rated, what are we? It is the old story of the bundle of sticks.t 


Lucas’s reason for not arguing the question of Repeal in the 
pages of his journal sooner than he did, was, to use his own 
words, because he was “unwilling to do anything unnecessarily 
to bring about a coolness between the Catholics of Ireland and 
those of England.” He afterwards, as I have related, changed 
his opinion. He became convinced that the overwhelming argu- 
ment in favour of Repeal was that it would free one race from a 
degrading subjection to another race whose motives in govern- 
ment were hatred of the Catholic Church and jealousy of the 
prosperity of Ireland. In consequence of the opposition of the 
Tablet to Repeal, Lucas had to measure swords with O’Connell. 





* Life, vol. i. p. 55. + Ibid. pp. 59-60-61-62. 
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But there was no abuse or anger on either side. The question 
was argued, both by the Liberator and the Editor, intellectually 
and well. “To the honour of O’Connell,” says Mr. Edward 
Lucas, “ he never abated one jot of confidence in the man. And, 
indeed, the opposition was in such marked contrast to the dis- 
honest attacks, the vile and calumnious abuse, of the English 
Press, that all other feelings seemed to have been swallowed up in 
admiration.” * 

In the year 1842 a commercial dispute rendered it necessary 
for Lucas to issue his paper under the name of the True Tablet. 
He very soon beat his rival out of the field, but at considerable 
expense. This, however, afforded an opportunity of showing in 
what high estimation his writings were held. He was obliged 
to ask for contributions. His appeal was handsomely responded 
to, and bishops, priests, colleges, and convents sent in their sub- 
scriptions. Nor were the laity less anxious to support the editor. 
Amongst the names of the subscribers, those of Clifford, Stour- 
ton, Camoys, Wolseley, Langdale, Weld, Digby, Huddlestone, 
Berkeley, Bodenham, Loughnan, Silvertop, and ‘Tempest show in 
what estimation he was held. “ Belgium and Portugal forwarded 
their quotas. Readers who disagreed with much that the Tablet 
contained wrote commendatory letters, declaring they could 
not do without it.”+ Every grievance under which Catholics 
suffered, whether in the United Kingdom or in any of “the 
colonies and dependencies thereof,’ was exposed and explained 
in the pages of the Zablet. Every right which Catholics have in 
common with all other her Majesty’s subjects was clearly stated and 
proved. With Lucaseverything was said and done openly and 
publicly, except where ordinary prudence demanded reserve. This 
conduct produced its effect, and Catholic agitation was thoroughly 
English. The spirit of the leaders was infused into those who worked 
with them, and a school of Catholic politicians was being gradually 
formed. Lucas, as I have noted at the beginning of this article, 
was essentially practical. He wrote nothing for mere effect ; he 
would have scorned to throw dust in the eyes of his readers by 
representing himself or others to be doing something when they 





* In those days the Tablet was not amongst the papers taken at the 
Reform Club. O'Connell, who was one of the most distinguished 
members of that Club, used to go into the library on a Saturday evening, 
and, before looking at the latest editions of the London evening papers, 
he took the Tablet from his pocket, and, judging from the time he was 
engaged with it, must have read at least all that was written by Lucas 
before he folded it up again. 

t It used to be a joke in some families that those who spoke most 
against the Tablet were those who were most anxious to see it on a 
Sunday morning, and who kept it the longest from others. 
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were doing little or nothing. And when there was occasion for 
action, he engaged actively in the work himself, and he instructed 
others how work should be done on committees and in Associa- 
tions, in words showing tact and wisdom, and not in those vague 
phrases which the present generation is content to listen to. 

It is impossible, in the limited space which a writer in a Review 
can reasonably ask for, to give even an analysis of the whole of 
Lucas’s career, and at the same time insert quotations from his 
writings sufficient in number to make the reader understand the 
greatness of the man. I must go very hurriedly over the years 
which preceded the return of Lucas for the county of Meath. 
He wrote a good deal of sound Catholic matter about the Oxford 
Movement. The author says :—“ There is, I think, no instance 
in the life of my brother in which he showed more penetration 
and a more even balance of mind than in his treatment of the 
Tractarian Movement, and of the chief men concerned in it.” * 
He attacked Sir James Graham’s Factory Bill, some of the 
clauses of which would have placed “the education of factory 
children in the hands of the Anglican Establishment.” The 
Dissenters, as well as the Yablet, opposed the Bill, and the 
education clauses were withdrawn. ‘The boldness of the 
Tablet roused the enthusiasm of the Catholic clergy and middle 
class throughout the country.’+ The majority of the upper 
class were not so enthusiastic; and I believe it was at this time 
that Lucas wrote the observation on the late Duke of Norfolk 
which, on his death-bed, he offered publicly to withdraw. In 
1843 he went to Ireland. His description and denunciation of 
the terrible effects of English rule in Ireland need not be cited. 
Everybody now knows and believes it, and all honest men con- 
fess it. He was converted to Repeal by an argument used by 
O’Connell at the great “ monster meeting” at Mullaghmast :— 


O’Connell said that the Union had been passed by men who had no 
legal right whatever to barter away the Constitution of the country. 
They had been elected to make laws for Ireland, not to hand over 
that function to the British Government; to act under the Consti- 
tution, not to annihilate it. The delegation of the people was confined 
within the limits of the Constitution, and the moment Parliament went 
beyond those limits, and destroyed the Constitution, at that moment 
it annihilated its own powers. The Act of Union was, therefore, 
altogether beyond the legitimate functions of the Irish Parliament, 
and for that reason was, in law, null and void. Seeing the force of 
this argument, Lucas adopted it, and, in supporting it, said: ‘ English 
common law, English practice, and one notable precedent in particular 
—that of Charles the Second’s restoration—damn it [the Union] 
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beyond redemption. A Legislature overthrown within the memory of 
men now living by a combination of force, fraud, and terror, the 
overthrow never for an instant having been acquiesced in by the 
nation, is not legally defunct and abolished.” 


Of O’Connell’s trial in 1844 Lucas took from the beginning 
the correct view—namely, that everything would be arranged by 
the authorities to procure a certain conviction. Of the whole 
trial we may say what Lord Brougham said of a coroner’s inquest 
in the West Indies over the bodies of eleven women who had 
been flogged to death : “The handmaids of Justice were present, 
though their sacred mistress was far away.”* But, as all the 
world knows, in O’Connell’s case just one handmaid was designedly 
kept away; but she made her escape, forced her way into the 
House of Lords, and upset the verdict. 

Lucas wrote a series of articles under the title of “ How to Set 
our House in Order.” They went thoroughly to the root of the 
principles which should be the base of Catholic action. Let any 
one who cares to be of use in forwarding the cause of the Church 
in England turn to those articles, in a file of the Tablet if he 
can find one, if not, in the abstract given to us by the author. 
If the application of the principles is not in every case now as it 
was then, the spirit of the articles will impart sound Catholic 
strength and vigour. One immediate effect of the last of the 
series above mentioned was the formation in England of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. Lwucas’s connection with the 
Society has been already mentioned. If that had been the only 
public act of his life, the gratitude of many hundreds of members 
and many thousands of the poor should preserve the name of 
Frederick Lucas from being ever forgotten.t Lucas opposed 
with all his might the “Charitable Bequests Bill,” “one of a 
series of measures deliberately intended to undermine the Catholic 
religion.” + The Irish bishops were unanimous against the Bill, 
and Rome was “adverse to it, and favoured the opposition.” 
Nevertheless, several of the bishops consented to be nominated 
on the Board created by the Bill. The Government triumphed, 
and the Bill became an Act. ‘The passing of this Act, and 





* Speech for the immediate emancipation of the Negro apprentices. 

+ There are some persons who are so inordinately afraid of the title 
‘“‘ Laudator temporis acti” that, were the race of eagles to become extinct, 
mere human respect would induce them to maintain that the hawks 
were finer birds. Without the smallest intention of doing anything so 
absurd as to carry on the illustration beyond the last sentence, let any 
one compare the list of active members of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul in 1886 with the list in 1846, and then let him form his opinion on 
which list the Catholic young men of England are best represented. 

t Life, vol. i. p. 169. 
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afterwards the action of a minority of the Irish bishops, gave 
occasion,” says the author, “ to some of the most forcible writing 
to be found in the Tablet.” Catholics of the United Kingdom 
should study that “ forcible writing,” and learn how legitimate 
opposition on the part of a layman, especially a representative 
layman, to the conduct of ecclesiastics may exist, and how it may 
be expressed. I may here give an instance of the perfect sub- 
mission of Lucas to ecclesiastical authority. In the year 1848 
the Association of St. Thomas of Canterbury called a meeting 
to address the Holy Father, Pope Pius IX., on the subject of the 
“ Diplomatic Relations Bill.” The resolutions passed at the 
meeting condemned the Bill. The Vicar Apostolic of the London 
district, Bishop Walsh, was content that Catholics should 
express what opinions they pleased upon the measure; but Bishop 
Wiseman, who was Coadjutor Bishop to Dr. Walsh, was greatly 
displeased at the opposition to the Bill, and went so far as to 
issue a publication censuring the proceedings at the meeting.* 
A meeting of the Association was called to decide what was to 
be done under the circumstances. It was a difficult question for 
the committee to decide. The question was: Was the pamphlet 
a Pastoral, or was it not? It began with the words, “ Nicholas, 
by the grace of God,” &c. &c.; but it was not ordered to be read 
in the chapels, and was merely sent to the booksellers to be sold, 
and the title-page was similar to that of an ordinary pamphlet. 
Lucas was burning to answer it in the Tablet, but was stopped by 
the doubts of some of the committee as to the nature of the pub- 
lication. It was agreed to adjourn the meeting in order to request 
the attendance of the late Bishop Morris that his lordship might 
decide the knotty point. Dr. Morris came, and, having heard 
both sides, gave his decision that it was a Pastoral, and could not 
be answered. Lucas was disappointed, but his obedience was 
perfect. I do not think he ever even alluded to the “ Pastoral” 
in the pages of the Tablet. If Dr. Morris had decided that it 
was not a Pastoral, it would have had an answer that would 
not have been soon forgotten. Lucas opposed the establishment 
of the “godless colleges” in a series of articles which may be 
classed amongst his masterpieces, and, as his brother remarks, 
“it may truly be said that in no small degree the exertions 
of the Tablet at that epoch prevented the godless system from 
taking hold of the Irish people.” On this question Lucas differed 
from the party in Ireland called the “ Young Irelanders,” a party 
which, though it made some mistakes, was undoubtedly the party 
which at that time held the true principles on which their 





* The title of the pamphlet was, if I remember rightly, “ Words of 
Peace and Truth.” 
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country should be regenerated. Coming when it did, I believe 
the death of Thomas Davies was a greater misfortune to Ireland 
than the death of O’Connell. During the great and terrible 
famine of 1846-7 Lucas did all he could to urge the only 
method of relief which could stem the evil, against the cold- 
blooded application of those rules of political economy which were 
no more fit to arrest the awful calamity than a garden-pump is 
fit to save a mansion on fire. Besides this, he wrote what 
Mr. Edward Lucas calls “a lay sermon,” which stirred the 
charity of English Catholics to its depths and produced a large 
sum of relief. This magnificent appeal is given at length in 
the Life.* Lucas served on the committee of the Catholic 
Institute during its last days. The history of this time has so 
lately appeared from the pen of Lucas’s own nephew that I need 
not enter into those proceedings, one result of which was that 
the persevering energy of Lucas succeeded in establishing a new 
Association, called “The Association of St. Thomas of Canterbury,” 
which but for untoward circumstances might have been an 
efficient organization for the despatch of Catholic business. The 
first draft of the rules of that Association was prepared by 
Lucas and Mr. David Lewis. The Association continued to 
flourish, and during about a year effected much good under the 
very active secretaryship of Mr. Henry Pownall, the honorary 
secretary. Without any symptoms of decay, the Association 
suddenly fell to pieces. As I have only here to speak of 
Frederick Lucas, I must add that the failure of the Association 
was not his fault. 

The most distinguished of living Irishmen, and the man facile 
primus the most competent, on every consideration, to speak on 
Irish affairs, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, was imprisoned by the 
Whig Government in 1848. This “brought out Lucas strongly 
in defence of his friend.’* When the Life of Sir Charles shall 
come to be written—but may that time be far distant—the bio- 
grapher must not forget the eulogium passed upon him by one 
who knew him well, who never said a word in praise of any one 
~avhich he did not know to be true, and who was one of the best 
judges in the world of the qualities of true Christian patriotism. 
The Irish insurrection, the Hungarian revolution, and other 
events induced Lucas to study military affairs. He wrote an 
article in the March number of the Dusiiy Review, 1849, 
entitled “The Duke of Marlborough—Usages of War.” 


The latter part of the article concerned the conduct of the troops 
under Marlborough and Wellington, and the general theory of making 





* Vol. i. pp. 236-42. * Ibid. p. 321. 
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war support war. This had a very practical bearing on the question 
of the National Debt, and would seem to be of unabated interest at 
the present day, when the burden of taxation weighs more heavily 
than ever upon the country. A copy of the article was sent to Sir 
William Napier, the author of “The History of the Peninsular War.” 
From him Lucas received a letter couched in very flattering terms. In 
this Sir William said he shou!d have thought it almost impossible for 
a civilian so completely to have mastered the theory of war. This 
was high praise, coming as it did after Alison’s two works, in which 
that writer exhibits the results of his peculiar study of military 
affairs. * 


At the end of the year 1849 Lucas removed the Yablet to Ire- 
land. It was chiefly in the service of the Irish people that Lucas 
was to live and to work for six years more ; it was in their service 
that he was to die. 

At this time there was a good opening in Dublin for a paper 
conducted as the Tablet had been. In England there had not 
been sufficient circulation to warrant Lucas in continuing the 
paper here. He felt sure of a continued sale in England, and a 
very much larger sale in Ireland. Addressing his readers before 
changing the place of publication, he wrote as follows :— 


‘‘Those who think that my departure leaves an opening for some 
cowardly, truckling, time-serving, twaddling Government hack, whose 
congenial business it will be to indite falsehoods and betray the Church, 
are respectfully informed that no such individuals have the slightest 
chance of success, and, if I can make good my footing in Dublin, I 
will undertake to keep the field as clear of these pedlars and their 
packs as ever I have been able to do in London,” and so he did. 


“ Although Lucas fully intended, on removing to Ireland, to 
direct his attention nearly as much as before to the general 
interests of the Church, he was soon too much engrossed with 
Trish affairs to be able to do so.” Famine, universal distress, 
workhouse horrors, wholesale evictions, rack rent, and absenteeism 
were desolating Ireland, and making the lives of those who re- 
mained on the soil miserable and in despair. This state of things 
gave the well-wishers of Ireland plenty to do. Amongst other 
things was formed the Tenant League, the first of those Associa- 
tions the last of which will eventually free the whole of Ireland, 
as O’Connell’s “ Catholic Association,” the last of a long series, 
succeeded in liberating Catholics from the most oppressive of 
Penal Laws. At one of the early meetings of the League, Lucas 
proposed and carried the following resolution :— 

That our efforts will be ineffectual unless we have as representatives 
men of known honesty, who will withhold support from any Cabinet 
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that will not advance these principles [that is, the principles of the 
Tenant League]. 

“This,” says the author, “ was the beginning of what came to 
be afterwards known as the Independent Opposition in the House 
of Commons.” Lucas has, therefore, the credit of forming that 
powerful band which, having in its early days been betrayed by 
perjurers and swindlers, re-formed its ranks, after six-and-thirty 
years turned out a Ministry on the very night when it announced 
coercion for Ireland, and which, being now in compact array, will, 
if it perseveres, before long carry the question of Home Rule. 
The Times newspaper, which had ignored the Tablet while it was 
in England, was obliged to notice it now that it was the mouth- 
piece in Dublin of Irish wrongs and Irish demands. Lucas 
forced that paper into a correspondence with himself on the 
question of tenant-right. I must pass over Lucas’s defence of 
Pope Pius IX., and of the liberty of the Catholic Church in 
England, at the time when the Holy Father established the new 
hierarchy in England. One effect of the agitation was to pro- 
duce the formation of the “ Catholic Defence Association of Great, 
Britain and Ireland.” If Lucas could have directed the counsels 
of that Association, it might have done more good than any Asso- 
ciation which has been established in the United Kingdom since 
the passing of Emancipation. It had the highest possible 
patronage ; Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Cullen (then Primate of All 
Ireland), many English and most of the Irish bishops, a large 
array of the nobility and commoners of both islands,” and the 
Independent Opposition in the House of Commons all supporting 
it. But Lucas was carefully kept out of the management by a 
small band of men who were trading on patriotism for their own 
selfish purposes, who sold their country, sold their consciences, and 
eventually died in disgrace. 

At the General Election of 1852, Lucas was returned for the 
county Meath, the Defence Association, or rather the band 
above mentioned, having done all they could to prevent his elec- 
tion. His success in Parliament was complete. Hesoon caught 
the ear of the House, and was attentively listened to, except 
during his first speech, which was unfortunately made when the 
House was unusually impatient for a division. What his brother 
calls “ his first speech ” was described by the Liverpool Journal 
as a “really splendid speech, careful, moderate, and complete.” 
“ Duffy,” who was a member of the House, “wrote that Lucas had 
made one of the most powerful and convincing speeches it had been 
his good fortune to listen to; that he had done two things at one 
blow—advanced materially and computably the position of the 
tenant question, and achieved a parliamentary reputation for him- 
self; adding, that the Tory party gave him perfect fair play and 
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bore willing testimony to his success.”* The speech was on the Irish 
Land question. “ Lucas’s happiest effort in Parliament” was “ his 
speech on the Madiai question.” Those whowish to know the details 
of this matter must turn to the Life of Lucas. The most com- 
plete condensation of this speech, by severe analysis, may be ex- 
pressed in the fine old saying, “Those who live in glass houses must 
not throw stones.” A certain “ Mr, Kinnaird moved an address to 
her Majesty asking her to take steps, in concert with the Govern- 
ments of Prussia and Holland, to remonstrate .... with the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany on an alleged case of proselytism ;”” but 
Lucas’s speech compelled Mr. Kinnaird to withdraw his motion. 
If any English Catholic cares to know how the charges of 
proselytism made by Protestants against Catholics should be 
answered, let him turn to this speech. “ While listening to the 
speech,” says the author, “a stranger who sat next my father in 
the gallery asked who the speaker was, remarking. . . . ‘Why, he 
has blown them clean out of the water””’ In the session of 
1853 Lucas again distinguished himself in the debates on Mr. 
Gladstone’s Budget, the Convents’ Inspection Bill, the grant for 
the repairs of Maynooth College, and the question of appointing 
Catholic chaplains to prisons. On this last subject he obtained 
from Lord Palmerston, then Home Secretary, not only compli- 
ments on his speech, but a concession of the right of Catholics to 
relief, In the session of 1854 he made one of his cleverest 
efforts on a motion for an inquiry into certain charges of venality 
and corruption against some of the Irish members. He also 
complained of sailors in the navy being compelled to attend 
Protestant services on board ship. He spoke again on the 
subject of Catholic chaplains in gaols; on the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church ; and on the question of throwing open the 
University of Oxford to the Dissenters. But, with regard to 
this measure, he expressed his opinion that it would be extremely 
injurious to Catholic interests if Catholics were to take advantage 
of any right of admission which might be obtained. He also 
addressed the House on an Industrial School Bill, which he 
described as not so much an industrial as a proselytizing Bill. 
And “he placed on the books of the House three amendments to 
a Reformatory Schools (Scotland) Bill.” Thus we see what a 
strong, vigilant, active, and persevering advocate the Church in 
England had when Frederick Lucas was a member of Parliament. 
In the autumn of 1854 he went to Birmingham to make 
inquiries bearing on the question of industrial schools, and while 
in the town he received an address from the Birmingham 
Catholic Association, The meeting to present the address was 
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held in the Bishop’s house, the chair being taken by the President 
of Oscott College, supported on the right by his lordship the 
present Bishop of Birmingham. The address contained the 
following words :— 


Let any one who is old enough to be able to make the comparison 
contrast the English Catholics of twenty years ago and the English 
Catholics of to-day;. . . . it is impossible for him, if he be just, not to 
attribute a great share in these changes to the writings of Frederick 
Lucas. 


It is difficult—it is, I think, impossible—to conceive what greater 
consolation a man could feel than to hear such words said of him- 
self. Lucas had only fourteen months of life remaining. Those 
words seem to have been, by aspecial privilege, prophetic of other 
words which we may firmly hope he heard on the 22nd of 
October in the following year: “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” Lucas’s career in Parliament was now practically over. 
When next he went into the House of Commons, in the summer 
of 1855, he was so wasted and worn by illness that the door- 
keepers did not know him. It now only remains to tell the 
last and most heroic act of his life—an act of heroic patriotism and 
of devotion to the Church, But the space allowed to me obliges 
me to tell it ina few words. A vital question had arisen amongst 
the Catholics of Ireland :—Were the clergy of Ireland to use 
their legitimate authority in protecting their people from the 
tyranny of Whigs, Tories, and landlords; were they to direct 
and control their flocks in the use of those political rights which, 
without such direction and control, would inevitably end in 
riot and confusion ; in a word, were the great bulk of the Irish 
people to use the franchise and all the other liberties of British 
subjects for the benefit of their country and their religion, or 
for the benefit of English politicians and Irish traitors? The 
highest ecclesiastical authority in Ireland forbade the clergy to 
attend public meetings. Lucas appealed to Rome, and himself 
carried the appeal to the Holy Father. I will here give some 
of Lucas’s remarks on the order. They occur in the “ Statement,” 
and have been given for the first time to the public in the 
volumes at the head of this article. 


This command to the clergy to abstain from public meetings will 
either be obeyed or not. My own belief is, that, being altogether 
impracticable and unsuited to the circumstances of Ireland, it will 
hardly be possible to obey it; that the first persons to disobey it will 
be those who now clamour for it; that the next general election 
will see it broken and set at naught; that it will be taken merely asa 
party triumph achieved in Rome by the friends and clients of the Eng- 
lish Government ; that it will be used as an instrument for persecuting 
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good priests when their honesty becomes too troublesome; but that 
nobody who knows the state of Ireland dreams for a moment of 
enforcing any such rule. But suppose that by some strange acci- 
dent it should happen to be obeyed, what would be the result? 
The first result would be to weaken still further than the Archbishop 
of Dublin has already weakened the strength of the Catholics in Par- 
liament, to increase the numbers of our enemies in the House of 
Commons, and, by publishing our weakness, to stimulate against us 
their zeal along with their power. The second effect would be this, 
that, though priests might not attend meetings, meetings would still be 
held. They would be attended prominently in many instances by men 
smarting under the belief that the Church has abandoned the people, 
and from this circumstance prone to new and dangerous projects. 
Hitherto the presence of priests at public meetings in Ireland has been 
a powerful guarantee for the Church in all popular movements, It 
has checked the rashness of well-intentioned men; it has kept in awe 
those who in secret may have meditated evil things against the Church; 
it has infused a spirit of religion, wanting in too many other countries, 
into the popular politics of the time. But once exclude priests from 
all participation in popular movements; once tell the people that these 
things are so strictly secular that it is unfit for a priest to appear in 
them, depend upon it the people in the long run will take those who 
tell them so at their word—popular politics will become so secular that 
in very truth no priest ought to be connected with them. The rule 
will become a prophecy, and will insure its own fulfilment ; and the 
guidance of popular movements, instead of being, as now, under 
ecclesiastical control, will fall into lay hands little careful about the 
Church, less and less imbued with the spirit of their faith, and more 
and more disposed to treat the Church as an impediment, if not as an 
enemy. 


Some of the clergy in Ireland were actually suffering persecu- 
tion for their devotion to the cause of the people, and Lucas 
hastened to Rome. On his way through London he received an 
address and testimonial from the English Catholics, To carry 
out this object Canon Oakeley and the Hon. John Arundell 
(now Lord Arundell of Wardour) acted as secretaries. “ Adhe- 
sions came in from all sides—from the aristocracy, from the 
religious Orders, among whom,” says his brother, ‘‘ I may men- 
tion particularly the Society of Jesus, from English seminaries 
and colleges, from provosts, canons, prelates, chamberlains of the 
Papal Court itself, from the parochial clergy, from literary men 
and artists, and from the middle class.”’* With this grand 
testimonial (“ the first,” said the Hon. Mr. Arundell, “ ever pre- 
sented by the English Catholic body”) Lucas was “ cheered on 
his way to Rome.” He had more than one long interview with 
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the Holy Father, at one of which he was ordered by His Holiness 
to prepare a statement of his case against the order which it was 
proposed to issue forbidding the Irish clergy to interfere publicly 
between the Catholic people and their oppressors. He remained 
in Rome to write the “ Statement,’ which he had not quite 
finished at the time of his death. This “ Statement” is one of 
the most valuable, if not the most valuable, of the State Papers 
relating to the affairs of the Catholics of the United Kingdom. 
Every Catholic who wishes to understand the “ Irish Question ” 
should read it. The facts related in it, with the exception of 
such as took place in Rome, are those which were notorious in 
Ireland. It is strong, but it is respectful; it is firm and inde- 
pendent, but it is submissive to authority. It is a splendid 
piece of pleading in the cause of liberty and of the Church. If 
any one reading it should be inclined to think that in some 
personal matters Lucas, as the phrase is, goes too far, let him 
remember that our hero was at the time what I may call the 
trustee of the freedom of the Catholic Church in Ireland; that 
he was the advocate appointed by the Holy Father himself to 
put before His Holiness a case in which Lucas firmly believed, of 
which he was the conscientious defender, and which, after a 
bitter experience and the lapse of years, is acknowledged by the 
whole Irish episcopate to be the only case which can be main- 
tained with any regard to the well-being of the Catholic people 
and the Catholic Church in Ireland. Lucas was bound in con- 
science and in honour to say all that he did; and the voice of 
Catholic Ireland, without a note of discord which is not imme- 
diately drowned, proclaims that he told the truth. Even Cardinal 
Cullen, the chief opponent against whom Lucas argued, “ long 
before his death discovered his mistake.” * : 

In the course of his business with the “ Court of Rome,” Lucas 
discovered that the authorities there had not only an imperfect, 
but a very erroneous, notion of the nature of the “Opposition ” 
in our parliamentary government. He found that it was looked 
upon asa wrongful opposition to a properly constituted authority. 
He had therefore to explain, in the “Statement,” our whole 
parliamentary system. This he does in a masterly way. I do 
not suppose it has ever been done better; perhaps never so well 
and so clearly in a few words. If it were not for the length of 
this article, it would have been well to insert the whole of that 
passage. 

Lucas came back to England in the month of May, 1855, with 
his health completely broken. Everything that medical aid 
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and the kindness of friends could do for him was done. But it 
was not the will of God that he should be spared to us. He died 
on October 22, 1855, in the house of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Skidmore Ashby, of Staines. He was attended during his 
illness by the Very Rev. Dr. Robert Whitty, then Vicar-General 
of Cardinal Wiseman, now Father Whitty, 8.J., and by Father 
Tracy Clarke, the Master of Novices at Beaumont Lodge. 

When I consider the great qualities which Lucas had, his 
wonderful Catholic instincts, his firm and simple faith, his devo- 
tion to the Church and to the Holy Father, his sterling English 
character and strong common-sense, his love of truth and hatred 
of hypocrisy, his plain-speaking and entire freedom from all 
inordinate human respect, his indomitable courage, and willing- 
ness to suffer anything in the cause of his country and 
religion; that pleasing gaiety which never deserted him even in 
his last hours, and which, in a man of his unwavering belief, was 
a sign of an innocent conscience and of lively hope; when to 
this character, which certainly was his, I add all that he did by his 
writings, in his short term asa member of the Legislature, and in 
Rome, I deliberately think that if it had pleased God not to call 
him away in the midst of his days, but to allow him five-and- 
twenty years’ more work, he would have gone down to posterity 
as the greatest English Catholic layman since the day of Sir 
Thomas More. When I was thinking over the character of 
Lucas preparatory to commencing this article, before I had read 
the second volume, and when 1 was trying to discover a man 
with whom to measure him, I could find no one till the 
martyred Chancellor occurred to me. It was, therefore, with 
surprise and joy that, in reading Father Whitty’s account of the 
last days of our hero, I came suddenly upon the following words: 
“No one, I think, could have known him intimately without 
seeing a certain resemblance between him and Sir Thomas More.” 
Can I be wrong in supposing that there must have been some 
resemblance when the likeness struck, quite independently of 
each other, two men who both knew Lucas well ? 

In concluding this article, I would suggest to the author, 
who has written his brother’s Life, that, should the volumes see a 
second edition, it would be a very great improvement if he 
would add to them an index or at least a much more elaborate 
table of contents, and make in the body of the work more 
frequent allusions to dates. One other thing, too, I would pro- 
pose—that some of the writings of Lucas should be collected 
under different headings, and published. We should then possess 
—and it would be a boon—a complete guide to Catholic poli- 
tical action ; an easily accessible expression of sound Catholic 
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opinion, upon almost every kind of question that exists now or 
may arise amongst us, in Lucas’s plain and sterling English. 

For the rest, I do not wish to conceal that for many reasons the 
writing of this article has been a labour of love. The “ editorial 
veil” has been drawn up; and if any reader should smile at 
what he may term “ egotism,” I can only say that, if such a 
supposed weakness has in any way helped to magnify the cha- 
racter of one whom I believe to have been very great, and whom, 
when living, I admired as a valued friend, I shall rejoice in any 
blame that may be imputed. 

Wa. J. Amuenrst, S.J. 





* The old Catholic Institute did a great deal of good by printing and 
publishing many small works, one of which (Dr. Baines’ sermon on 
‘Faith, Hope, and Charity ”), it used to be said, had caused more con- 
versions than any other work except Dr. Milner’s “ End of Religious 
Controversy.” Why should not the “Catholic Union” apply for leave 
from those who have the copyright of what Lucas wrote, and employ 
some of its surplus money in giving such a manual to the public? 
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BRIEF OF POPE LEO XIII. IN FAVOUR OF 
THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 





LEO PP. XIII. 


Ap Futuram Rer Memoriam. 


OLEMUS inter alia, quibus cor nostrum in tanta rerum per- 
turbatione angitur, iniurias et damna illata religiosis Regula- 
rium Ordinum familiis, quae a sanctissimis institutae viris, magno 
usui et ornamento tum catholicae Ecclesiae, tum civili etiam societati 
commodo et utilitati sunt, quaeque omni tempore de religione ac 
bonis artibus, deque animarum salute optime meruerunt. Prop- 
terea Nobis est gratum, oblata occasione, laudem quae iisdem 
religiosis familiis iure meritoque debetur, tribuere, et benevolentiam 
qua eas, uti et Praedecessores Nostri, complectimur, publice et 
palam testari. 

Tamvero, quum noverimus pluribus abhinc annis novam incho- 
atam esse editionem operis, cui titulus “ Institutum Societatis Iesu ” 
eamque a dilecto filio Antonio Maria Anderledy Vicario generali 
eiusdem Societatis Iesu assiduo studio absolvendam curari, eius- 
demque operis adhuc desiderari librum, in quo Apostolicae litterae 
praefatae Societati, eiusque institutori sancto Ignatio de Loyola 
aliisque Praepositis generalibus datae habentur, hanc arripiendam 
censuimus occasionem exhibendi Nostrae erga Societatem [esu, 
egregie de re catholica et civili meritam, voluntatis testimonium. 
Quare incoeptam operis praedicti editionem in decus utilitatemque 
eiusdem Societatis cessuram probamus, laudamus, eamque continuari 
et ad finem perduci cupimus. Utque vel magis Nostra in Societatem 
Iesu voluntas perspecta sit, omnes et singulas litteras Apostolicas, 
— respiciunt erectionem et confirmationem Societatis Iesu, per 

raedecessores Nostros Romanos Pontifices a felicis recordationis 
Paulo III. ad haec usque tempora datas, tam sub plumbo quam in 
forma Brevis confectas, et in iis contenta atque inde sequuta quae- 
cumque, necnon omnia et singula vel directe vel per communica- 
tionem cum aliis Ordinibus Regularibus eidem Societati impertita, 
quae tamen dictae Societati non adversentur, neque a Tridentina 
Synodo aut ab aliis Apostolicae Sedis Constitutionibus in parte vel in 
toto abrogata sint et revocata, privilegia, immunitates, exemptiones, 
indulta hisce litteris confirmamus et Apostolicae auctoritatis robore 
munimus, iterumque concedimus. 

Idcirco decernimus has litteras Nostras firmas, validas et efficaces 
existere et fore, suosque plenarios et integros effectus sortiri atque 
obtinere, et iis ad quos spectat et spectare poterit plenissime suftra- 
gari. Non obstantibus Apostolicis litteris Clementis PP. XIV., 
incipientibus “ Dominus ac Redemptor” in forma Brevis die xx1. 
Iulii anno MpDcCLXxIII. expeditis, aliisque quibuscumque, licet 
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speciali et individua mentione ac derogatione dignis, in contrarium 
facientibus ; a omnibus ac singulis ad praemissorum effectum 
tantum specialiter et expresse derogamus. 

Sint hae litterae Nostrae testes amoris, quo iugiter prosecuti 
sumus et prosequimur inclytam Societatem lesu, Praedecessoribus 
Nostris ac Nobis ipsis devotissimam, fecundam tum sanctimoniae 
tum sapientiae laude praestantium virorum nutricem, solidae sanaeque 
altricem doctrinae; quae graves licet propter iustitiam persecu- 
tiones perpessa, numquam in excolenda vinea Domini alacri invic- 
toque animo adlaborare desistit. Pergat igitur bene merita Societas 
Tesu, ab ipso Concilio Tridentino commendata et a Praedecessoribus 
Nostris praeconio laudum cumulata, pergat, in tanta hominum per- 
versitate contra Iesu Christi Ecclesiam, suum persequi institutum 
ad maiorem Dei gloriam sempiternamque animarum salutem ; pergat 
suo ministerio in sacris expeditionibus infideles et haereticos ad 
veritatis lucem traducere et revocare, iuventutem christianis virtuti- 
bus bonisque artibus imbuere, philosophicas ac theologicas disciplinas 
ad mentem Angelici Doctoris tradere. Interea dilectissimam Nobis 
Societatem Iesu peramanter complectentes, Societatis eiusdem Prae- 
posito Generali et eius Vicario singulisque alumnis Apostolicam im- 
pertimus benedictionem. 

Datum Romae, apud §. Petrum, sub annulo Piscatoris, die x111. 
Iulii MpcccLxxxvi., Pontificatus Nostri anno nono. 

M. Carp. Lepocnowsk1. 





LETTER OF POPE LEO XIII. TO THE BISHOPS OF 
HUNGARY. 


Venerabilibus Fratribus Primati Archiepiscopis Episcopis Aliisque 
Locorum Ordinariis in Hungaria Gratiam et Communionem 
cum Apostolica Sede Habentibus. 

LEO. PP. XIII. 

VENERABILES FRatTRES, SALUTEM ET APOSTOLICAM BENEDICTIONEM. 


UOD multum diuque optabamus, ut litteris Nostris opportune 
liceret affari Vos, quemadmodum Episcopos ex aliis gentibus 
nonnullis affati sumus, eo videlicet proposito ut vobiscum consilia 
Nostra de rebus communicaremus, quae ad prosperitatem christiani 
nominis salutemque Hungarorum pertinere viderentur, id Nobis est 
per hos ipsos dies optima opportunitate datum, cum liberatam duobus 
ante saeculis Budam memori laetitia Hungaria concelebret.—In 
domesticis Hungarorum laudibus haec quidem futura est ad peren- 
nitatem insignis, maioribus vestris contigisse ut civitatem principem, 
quam saeculi unius dimidiatique spatio hostes insederant, virtute et 
constantia recuperarent. Cuius divini beneficii ut et recordatio 
maneret et gratia, merito Innocentius XI. P. M. decrevit, ut postridie 
calendas Septembris, quo die tanta gesta res est, sacra solemnia in 
honorem sancti Stephani, primi ex regibus vestris apostolicis, toto 
orbe christiano agerentur. Jamvero satis est cognitum, suas 
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Apostolicae Sedi, nec sane postremas, fuisse partes in hoc, de quo 
loquimur, maximo faustissimoque eventu, qui velut sponte conse- 
cutus est ex nobilissima tribus ante annis de eodem hoste ad 
Vindobonam victoria : quae sane magna ex parte apostolicis Innocentii 
curis iure tribuitur, et qua parta debilitari Maomethanorum opes in 
Europa coeptae sunt.—Verumtamen et ante illam aetatem in 
similibus saepe temporibus Decessores Nostri augendas Hungariae 
vires curaverunt consilio, auxiliis, pecunia, foederibus. A Callisto 
III. ad Innocentium XI. plures numerantur Pontifices romani, 
uorum nomen honoris caussa hoc in genere appellari oporteret. 

nus sit instar omnium Clemens VIII. cui, cum Strigonium et 
Vincestgraz e Turcarum essent dominatu vindicata, summa regni 
Consilia decrevere ut grates publice agerentur, quod derelictis ac 
prope desperatis rebus suis ille unus oo et prolixe opitulatus 
esset.—Itaque sicut Apostolica Sedes Hungarorum generi nunquam 
defuit, quoties ipsis esset cum hostibus religionis morumque 
christianorum depugnandum, ita nunc, quando auspicatissimae 
memoriae permovet animos recordatio, vobiscum libens coniungitur 
iustaecommunione laetitiae: habitdque dissimilium temporum ratione, 
hoc volumus, hoc agimus unice, confirmare in professione catholica 
multitudinem, pariterque conferre, quoad possumus, operam ad 
communia pericula propulsanda: quo ipso assequemur, ut a Nobis 
saluti publicae serviatur. 

Ipsa testis est Hungaria, munusa Deo nullum posse vel hominibus 
singulis vel civitatibus dari maius quam ut eius beneficio et accipiant 
catholicam veritatem et acceptam cum perseverantia retineant. In 
eiusmodi munere per se maximo inest aliorum bonorum cumulata 
complexio, quorum ope non solum homines singuli sempi- 
ternam in caelis felicitatem, sed civitates ipsae magnitudinem veri 
nominis eee sean. adipisci queant. Qnod cum princeps 
regum apostolicorum plane intellexisset, nihil a Deo consuevit 
vehementius contendere, nihil in omni vita aut laboriosius curavit 
aut constantius egit, quam ut fidem catholicam toti regno inferret, 
ac stabilibus fundamentis vel ab initio constitueret. Igitur maturrime 
coepit inter romanos Pontifices et reges populumque Hungariae illa 
studiorum officiorumque vicissitudo, quam consequens aetas nulla 
sustulit. Statuit fundavitque Stephanus regnum: sed regium 
diadema non nisia romano Pontifice accepit : consecratus auctoritate 
pontificia rex est, sed regnum suum Apostolicae Sedi oblatum voluit ; 
Episcopales sedes non paucas munifice condidit, complura pie instituit, 
sed hisce meritis comitata vicissim est summa Apostolicae Sedis 
benignitas, et indulgentia multis in rebus omnino singularis. A fide, 
a pietate sua hausit rex sanctissimus consilii lumen, optimasque 
gubernandae reipublicae normas: neque alia re nisi assiduitate 
precandi fortitudinem animi adeptus est eam, qua vel nefarias per- 
duellium coniurationes opprimeret, vel oblatos hostium impetus 
victor refutaret.—I ta, religione auspice, nata civitas vestra : eidemque 
custode et duce, non ad maturitatem solum, sed ad firmitudinem 
imperii gloriamque nominis pleno gradu pervenistis. Fidem a rege 
ac parente suo, velut hereditate acceptam, sancte inviolateque Hun- 
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garia servavit, idque vel in summis temporum difficultatibus, cum 

opulos finitimos a materno Ecclesiae sinu perniciosus error abduxit. 
Dariter cum fide catholica obsequium et pietas erga Petri Sedem in 
rege Apostolico, in Episcopis, in populo universo constans permansit: 
Vicissimque romanorum Pontificum propensam in Hungaros volun- 
tatem paternamque benevolentiam videmus perpetuis testimoniis 
confirmatam. Hodieque, tot et saeculorum et casuum decurso spatio, 
manent, Dei beneficio, necessitudines pristinae; et illae maiorum 
vestrorum virtutes haudquaquam extinctae sunt in posteris. Illa 
certe laudabilia, in Episcopalibus officiis consumpti nec sine fructu 
labores: calamitatum quaesita solatia: tuendis Ecclesiae iuribus 
collatum studium : conservandae fidei catholicae constans et animosa 
voluntas. 

Haec quidem reputans, iucundo laetitiae sensu movetur animus ; 
Vobisque, Venerabiles Fratres, etpopulo Hungarico meritam recte factis 
laudem libentes persolvimus.—Sed silere tamen non possumus, quod 
latet sane neminem, quam sint passim infensa virtuti tempora, quot 
oppugnetur Ecclesia artibus, quam in tot periculis metuendum, ne 
fides labefacta ibi etiam languescat, ubi maxime firma et altissimis est 
defixa radicibus. Satis est meminisse funestissimum illud malorum 
principium, rationalismi et naturalismi placita in omnes partes libere 
disseminata. Accedunt innumerabiles corruptelarum illecebrae : 
potestatis publicae ab Ecclesia aut aversa voluntas aut aperta defectio; 
sectarum clandestinarum pervicax audacia; iuventutis nullo ad Deum 
respectu instituendae inita passim ratio.—Atqui si unquam alias, 
profecto hoc tempore videre omninoque sentire homines oporteret 
quanta sit religionis catholicae ad tranquillitatem salutemque pub- 
licam non opportunitas solum, sed plane necessitas. Quotidianis 
enim experimentis constat, quo tandem respublicas impellere 
moliantur ii, qui nullius vereri auctoritatem, nec frenos cupiditatum 
suarum ullos perferre assueverunt. Scilicet quid spectent, quibus 
nitantur artibus, qua pertinacia contendant, nemini iam obscurum esse 
potest. Imperia maxima, respublicae florentissimae dimicare prope 
in singulas horas coguntur cum eiusmodi hominum gregibus, con- 
siliorum societate et agendorum similitudine invicem coniunctis, unde 
periculum aliquod securitati publicae semper impendet. Contra 
tantam rerum malarum audaciam saluberrimo consilio alicubi 

erfectum est, ut auctoritas magistratuum et vis armaretur legum. 

erumtamen ad prohibendos sociwlismi terrores una est ratio optima 
maximeque efticax, qua sublata, parum ad deterrendum valet poena- 
rum metus, quae in eo consistit ut ad religionem penitus informentur 
cives, verecundifique et amore Ecclesiae teneantur. Est enim 
religionis sanctissima custos, et innocentiae morum omniumque 
virtutum, quae a religione sponte proficiscuntur, parens educatrixque 
icclesia. Quicumque religiose integreque praecepta sequuntur 
Evangelii, Loc ipso longe a socialismi suspicione abesse necesse est. 
Iubet enim religio, uti Deum colere ac metuere, ita subesse atque 
obtemperare potestatilegitimae; vetat quippiam seditiose facere: vult 
salvas suas cuique res, salva iura:; qui maiores opes habent, eos inopi 
multitudini benigne subvenire. Egenos prosequitur omni caritatis 
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numero, calamitosos suavissima consolatione perfundit, spe proposita 
bonorum maximorum et immortalium, quae tanto futura sunt ampliora, 
quanto aut gravius homo laboraverit aut diutius.—Quamobrem qui 
civitatibus praesunt, nihil sunt aut sapientius aut opportunius acturi, 
quam si religionem siverint, nulla re impedierte, influere in animos 
multitudinis, eosque ad honestatem integritatemque morum praeceptis 
suis revocare. Ecclesiae diffidere, eamve suspectam habere, primum 
est aperte iniustum, deinde, praeter inimicos disciplinae civilis 
cupidosque rerum evertendarum, prodest nemini. 

Ingentes motus civicos, turbasque formidolosas, quibus est alibi 
civitatum tremefacta quies, Hungaria quidem, Dei beneficio, non 
vidit. Sed instantia pericula Nos pariter ac Vos, Venerabiles Fratres, 
omnino iubent attendere animum ad cavendum, et maiore in dies 
studio eniti, ut istic floreat vigeatque religionis nomen, suusque 
institutis christianis honos permaneat.—Hac de caussa illud in primis 
optandum, ut Ecclesia toto regno Hungarico plena atque integra 
libertate fruatur, quali fruebatur alias, nec nisi ad communem 
utilitatem uti consuevit. Nobis profecto maxime est in votis, ut eae 
legibus tollantur, quae cum iuribus Ecclesiae discrepant, et eius 
facultatem agendi minuunt, et professioni catholici nominis officiunt. 
Id ut impetretur, Nobis Vobisque, quoad per leges licet, constanter 
elaborandum, quemadmodum tot iam clari viri hoc eodem proposito 
elaboraverunt. Interea, quandiu sunt illa, de quibus loquimur, 
legum iussa mansura, vestrum est conari ut saluti quam minime 
noceant, admonitis diligenter civibus, quae sua sint in hoc genere 
officia singulorum. Aliquot indicabimus capita, quae perniciosiora 
ceteris videntur esse. 

Sic, veram amplecti religionem maximum officium est, quod nulla 
hominum aetate potest esse circumscriptum. Nulla Dei regno infirma 
aetas. Ut illud quisque novit, ita debet sine ulla cunctatione efficere : 
ex efliciendi autem voluntate ius unicuique sanctissimum gignitur, 
quod violari sine summa iniuria non potest. Simili de caussa, eorum, 
qui curam gerant animarum, verissimum idemque permagnum 
officium est in Ecclesiam cooptare, quotquot matura ad iudicandum 
aetate, ut cooptentur, petant. Quamobrem si animarum curatores 
alterutrum malle cogantur, necesse est eos humanarum legum severi- 
tatem potius subire, quam vindicis Dei iram lacessere. 

Ad societatem coniugalem quod attinet, date operam, Venerabiles 
Fratres, ut alte descendat in animos doctrina catholica de sanctitate, 
unitate, perpetuitate matrimonii: ut saepe in memoriam populi 
revocetur, coniugia christianorum soli potestati ecclesiasticae, suapte 
natura, subesse : quid Ecclesia sentiat et doceat de eo, quod matri- 
monium civile yocant: qua mente, quo animo catholicos homines 
istiusmodi parere legi oporteat: non licere catholicis, idque maximis 
de caussis, nuptias cum christianis coniungere a professione catholica 
alienis ; quique id facere, non ex auctoritate indulgentiaque Eccle- 
siae ausint, eos in Deum, in Ecclesiam ipsam peccare. Cumque 
haec res tanti sit, quanti videtis esse, universi, ad quos ea cura 
spectat, quantum possunt, diligentissime apes pn ut ab eiusmodi 
praeceptis nemo ulla ratione discedat. Eo vel magis quod, si alia 
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in re, certe in hac, de qua dicimus, obtemperatio Ecclesiae cum salute 
reipublicae necessariis quibusdam est nexa et iugata vinclis. Etenim 
principia, ac velut elementa optima vitae civilis societas domestica 
nutricatur et continet: proptereaque hinc pendet magnam partem 
pacatus et prosperus civitatis status. Atqui talis domestica societas 
est, qualis exitu matrimoniorum eflicitur: nec bene evenire matri- 
monia queunt, nisi Deo moderante et Ecclesia. His demotum 
conditionibus maritale coniugium, in servitutem redactum variarum 
libidinum, contra Dei voluntatem initum, itaque adiumentis despo- 
liatum caelestibus iisque pernecessariis, sublatf{ etiam communione 
vitae in eo, quod hominum interest maxime, id est in religione, 
fructus acerbissimos gignat necesse est, ad extremam familiarum 
civitatumque perniciem. Quamobrem bene, nec solum de religione, 
sed etiam de patria meruisse iudicandi sunt catholici viri, qui abhinc 
duobus annis cum Coetus legumlatorum Hungariae rogarentur, 
vellent inberent rata esse christianorum cum hebraeis matrimonia, 
eam rogationem concordibus animis et libera voce repudiarunt, et ut 
antiqua lex de coniugiis probaretur, pervicerunt. Quorum suffragiis 
ex omnibus Hungariae partibus comitata est assentiens voluntas 

lurimorum, idem se et sentire et probare luculentis testimoniis con- 

rmantium, Similis consensus et par animi constantia adhibeatur, 
quotiescumque pro re catholica dimicatio sit: iam erit consecutura 
victoria: minimum, experrectior et fructuosior futura vitae actio, 
pulso languore excussfique desidia, qua christiani nominis inimici 
omnem catholicorum virtutem utique consopiri vellent. 

Nec minor manabit in civitatem utilitas, si recte ac sapienter 
instituendae iuventuti vel a primis puerorum aetatulis consulatur. 
Is est temporum morumque cursus, ut ‘nimis multi nimioque opere 
contendant vigilantifi Ecclesiae saluberrimfque religionis virtute 
prohibere deditam litteris adolescentiam. Adamantur atque expe- 
tuntur passim scholae, quas appellant neutras, mixtas, laicales, eo 
nimirum consilio ut alumni in summa sanctissimarum rerum igno- 
ratione nullique religionis cura adolescant. Eiusmodi malum quia 
et latius et maius est, quam remedia, propagari sobolem videmus 
bonorum animi incuriosam, religionis expertem, persaepe impiam. 
Tantam calamitatem ab Hungaria vestra, Venerabiles Fratres, omni, 
quo potestis, studio et contentione defendite. Adolescentes vel a 
pueritia ad christianos mores christianamque sapientiam informari, 
non modo Ecclesiae, sed etiam reipublicae hodie tanti interest, ut 
pluris interesse non possit. Id iam plane intelligunt, quicumque 
recte sapiant : proptereaque catholicos homines multis locis magno 
numero videmus de fingendis probe pueris vehementer sollicitos, in 
eaque re praecipuam et constantem operam, nec sumptuum nec 
laborum magnitudine deterritos, collocare. Non absimili proposito 
multos quogue ex Hungaria novimus idem eniti et efficere : nihilo- 
minus sinite, Venerabiles Fratres, ut episcopale studium vestrum 
magis magisque incitemus.—Nos profecto, rei gravitate perspecta, 
cupere et velle debemus, ut in publica adolescentium institutione 
integrum Ecclesiae sit eas explere partes, quae sibi sunt divinitus 
datae :; nec facere possumus quin Vos flagitemus, ut operam vestram 
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huc studiose conferatis. Interea pergite etiam atque etiam patres- 
familias monere, ne a liberis suis eos celebrari patiantur discendi 
ludos, unde fidei christianae iactura metuatur : simulque efficite, ut 
scholae suppetant sanitate institutionis et magistrorum probitate 
commendabiles, quae auctoritat® vestra et Cleri vigilantia gubernen- 
tur. Quod non solum de scivlis primordiorum, sed etiam de 
litterarum maiorumque disciplinarum inteliigi volumus. Pia veterum 
liberalitate, maximeque regum et episcoporum vestrorum munifi- 
centii, domicilia scientiis litterarum tradendis plura et nobilia 
constituta sunt. Floret apud vos memorif et praedicatione gratae 
posteritatis Cardinalis Pazmany, Archiepiscopus Strigoniensis, qui 
magnum Lyceum catholicum Budapesthinum et condidit et censu 
amplissimo ditavit. Iamvero pulcrum est recordari, tantae molis 
opus effectum, ab eo pura et sinccra intentione religionis catholicae 
promovendae ; idemque a rege Ferdinando II. confirmatum, ut reli- 
gionis catholicae veritas, ubi vigebat, inconeussa persisteret, ubi labefactata 
fuerat, repararetur, cultus divinus ubique propagaretur. Perspectum 
Nobis est, quam strenue constanterque curavistis ut istae studiorum 
optimorum sedes, nihil mutata natura pristina, tales esse perseverent, 
quales ipsarum auctores esse voluerunt, hoc est Instituta catholica, 
quorum res familiaris, administratio, magisterium in potestate Eccle- 
siae et Episcoporum permanerent. Quam ad rem Vos magnopere 
hortamur nullam praetermittere opportunitatem, omniaque periclitari, 
ut honestum ac nobile propositum omni ex parte consequamini. 
Consecuturi autem estis, spectata Regis Apostolici pietate, prudenti- 
aque virorum qui reipublicae praesunt: neque enim verisimile est 
passuros, ut, quod dissentientibus a catholico nomine communitatibus 
concessum est, id Ecclesiae catholicae denegetur.—Quod si ratio 
temporum postulabit, ut in hoc genere aut quaedam instituantur 
nova, aut instituta augeantur, minime dubitamus quin patrum 
exempla renovare, religionemque imitari velitis. Immo allatum 
Nobis est, cogitationem iam Vobis esse susceptam de opportuna 
palaestra formandis magistris optimis. Saluberrimum consilium, si 
quod aliud, dignum sapientia et virtute vestra: quod ut celeriter, 
Deo adiuvante, perficiatis, Nos profecto et cupimus et hortamur. 
Verum ad salutem publicam si tantopere pertinet institutio adoles- 
centium in universum, multo pertinet magis eorum, qui sacris initiari 
volunt. Ad hoc quidem debetis, Venerabiles Fratres, nominatim 
attendere, in hoc maximam partem vigiliarum laborumque vestrorum 
consumere: sunt enim adolescentes clerici spes et velut incohata 
forma sacerdotum: in sacerdotibus vero quantupere nitatur decus 
Ecclesiae, et ipsa populorum aeterna salus, Vos plane cognoscitis.— 
Omnino in instituendis clericis sunt duae res necessariae, doctrina ad 
cultum mentis, virtus ad perfectionem animi. Ad eas humanitatis 
artes, quibus adolescens aetas informari solet, adiungendae disciplinae 
sacrae et canonicae, cauto ut earum doctrina rerum sana sit, usque- 
quaque incorrupta, cum Ecclesiae documentis penitus consentiens, 
hisque maxime temporibus, vi ¢t ubertate praestans, uw potens sit 
echortari . .. « et e08, qui contradicunt arguere.—Vitae sanctitas, qua 
dempta, inflat scientia, non aedificat, complectitur non solum probos 
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honestosque mores, sed eum quoque virtutum sacerdotalium chorum, 
unde illa existit, quae efficit sacerdotes bonos, similitudo Iesu Christi, 
summi et aeterni Sacerdotis. Huc sane spectant sacra Seminaria: 
Vosque, Venerabiles Fratres, non pauca habetis tum pueris ad cleri- 
catum praeparandis, tum clericis instituendis praeclare fundata. In 
iis maxime evigilent curae et cogitationes vestrae : efficite, ut litteris 
disciplinisque tradendis lecti viri praeficiantur, in quibus doctrinae 
sanitas cum innocentia morum coniuncta sit, ut in re tanti momenti 
eis confidere iure optimo possitis. Rectores disciplinae, magistros 
pietatis eligite prudentia, consilio, rerum usu prae ceteris commen- 
datos: communisque vitae ratio, auctoritate vestra, sic temperetur, 
ut non modo nihil unquam alumni offendant pietati contrarium, sed 
abundent adiumentis omnibus, quibus alitur pietas; aptisque exerci- 
tationibus incitentur ad cneletaiionn virtutum quotidianos pro- 
gressus. Ex industria diligentiaque in instituendis sacerdotibus 
posita fructus percipietis summopere optabiles, munusque vestrum 
episcopale multo sentietis esse ad gerendum facilius, ad utilitatem 
uberius. 

Sed ultra tendant paternae curae vestrae necesse est, scilicet ut 

resbyteros in ipsa munerum sacrorum perfunctione comitentur. 
Aollester et suaviter, uti vestram decet caritatem, videte, ne profanos 
spiritus unquam sumant, ne utilitatum suarum cupiditate, vel nego- 
tiorum saecularium cura ducantur: immo virtute et recte factis in 
exemplum excellant, de studio precandi nihil unquam remittendo, ad 
mysteria sanctissima caste adeundo. His erecti ac roborati praesi- 
diis, quotidianos sacrorum munerum labores ultro deposcent, studio- 
seque, ut par est, in excolendis populorum animis versabuntur, 
maxime ministerio verbi et sacramentorum usu.— Eorum vero 
redintegrandis animi viribus, quas continenter vigere infirmitas 
humana non patitur, nihil propemodum videtur aptius, quam quod 
est alibi in more positum, idque magno cum fructu, ut secedant 
identidem ad statas animi meditationes, Deo sibique unice per id 
tempus vacaturi. Vobis autem, Venerabiles Fratres, in obeundis 
pro potestate Dioecesibus, sponte et percommoda sese dabit occasio 
cognoscendi ingenium et mores singulorum, pariterque videndi in re 
praesenti, qua potissimum ratione aut prohibere, aut sanare, siqua 
insederint, mala necesse sit. Atque ob eam caussam, ne vis eccle- 
siasticae disciplinae frangatur, adhibenda, ubi opus esse videbitur, 
ad sacrorum canonum normas iusta severitas : omnesque intelligant, 
cum sacerdotia, tum varios dignitatum gradus non esse nisi utilium 
curarum praemium oportere, proptereaque iis reservari, qui Ecclesiae 
servierint, qui in curanda animorum salute desudaverint, qui vitae 
integritate doctrinfque praestare iudicentur. 

His ornato virtutibus Clero, non exiguam partem consultum erit 
et populo: qui, ut est amans Ecclesiae et religionis avitae perstu- 
diosus, facile ac libenter sacrorum administris se dabit excolendum.— 
Sed tamen nulla Vobis praetermittenda earum rerum est, quae ad 
integritatem doctrinae catholicae in multitudine conservandam, 
disciplinamque Evangelicam factis, vita, moribus retinendam valere 
videantur. Date operam ut frequenter sacrae expeditiones in cultu- 
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ram animorum suscipiantur : eisque praeficite viros probatae virtutis, 
Iesu Christi spiritu animatos, caritate proximorum incensos.—Opini- 
onum vel cavendis vel evellendis erroribus, late in vulgus dissemi- 
nentur salubriter scripta, quae cum rerum veritate congruant, et ad 
virtutem conducant. Hoc quidem tam laudabili frugiferoque pro- 
posito aliquot iam societates scimus coaluisse, nec frustra operam 
consumere. Eas igitur et augeri numero et maiore in dies fructuum 
copia florere valde cupimus.—IIlud etiam volumus, excitari a Vobis 
universos, sed maxime qui doctrina, qui censu, qui dignitate, qui 
potentia cetcris antecellunt, ut in omni vita, tam privatim quam 
publice, impensius curent religionis nomen, Ecclesiae caussam, ductu 
auspicioque vestro, fortius agant, et quaecumque fei catholicae pro- 
vehendae instituta sunt vel instituentur, adiuvare, amplificare ne 
recusent.— Similiter resistere necesse est fallacibus quibusdam 
opinionibus, ad tuendum suum cuiusque decus praepostere excogi- 
tatis, quae fidei morumque christianorum praeceptis prorsus re- 
pugnant, et multis perniciose flagitioseque factis aditum patefaciunt. 
—Demum necessaria contentio est assidua et vehemens adversus 
non honestas consociationes: quarum est antevertenda contagio 
rationibus omnibus, iis nominatim, quas litterae Nostrae Encyclicae 
alias indicavere. De qua re tanto a Vobis maiorem curam adhiberi 
volumus, quanto plus istic numero, opibus, potestate valent eius 
generis societates. 

Haec habuimus, Venerabiles Fratres, quae Vobis, urgente pro- 
positum caritate, perscriberemus: quae toti Hungarorum genti 
prompta ad parendum voluntate acceptum iri confidimus.—Ut patres 
vestri de hoste teterrimo magnifice ad Budam triumpharent, non 
bellica tantum fortitudine perfectum est, sed virtute religionis: quae 
quidem vobis, quemadmodum vim magnamque imperii auctoritatem 
initio peperit, ita domi prosperitatem, foris gloriam in posterum 
pollicetur. Ista quidem vel ornamenta vel commoda evenire vobis 
cupimus, idemque precamur, opitulante magna Virgine Matre Dei, 
cui regnum Hungaricum consecratum est, a qua nomen etiam 
invenit : eademque de caussa opem suppliciter imploramus sancti 
Stephani, qui rempublicam vestrain, omni a se beneficiorum genere 
ornatam et auctam, volens propitius, uti certa spes est, respiciet e 
caelis, firmissimoque patrocinio tuebitur. 

Hac igitur spe freti, Vobis singulis, Venerabiles Fratres, et Clero 
—_ vestro universo, auspicem caelestium munerum et paternae 

enevolentiae Nostrae testem, Apostolicam benedictionem peramanter 
in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud BS. Petrum, die xx11. Augusti An. MDCCCLXXXVI. 
Pontificatus Nostri Nono. 

Leo PP, XIII. 
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LETTER OF POPE LEO XIII. CONSTITUTING AN 
EPISCOPAL HIERARCHY IN INDIA. 





Leo Episcopus Servus SERVORUM DEI AD PERPETUAM 
Rer1 Memoriam. 


UMANAE salutis auctor Iesus Christus, cum nos sanguine suo 
de servitute redemisset, et in caelos ad Patrem proxime esset 
rediturus, iis, quos Apostolos nominavit, alumnis disciplinae suae, et 
testibus rerum quas Ipse fecerat et docuerat, imbuendum caelesti 
doctrina mundum commisit. Sanari enim oportebat, consilio gratia- 
que Dei, omnes homines: nec sanari nisi oblato veritatis lumine 
otuissent. Illi itaque nobilissimi muneris memores, accepta Spiritus 
ancti virtute, in varias orbis partes magno animo abeunt, Evangelii 
sapientiam quacumque nuntiant, longius etiam progressi, quam quo 
arma domitoris terrarum populi penetrarant ; ita ut vel ab Ecclesiae 
primordiis verissimum ‘lt extiterit, in omnem terram exivit sonus 
eorum, et in fines orbis terrae verba eorum. 

Apostolici muneris obeundi officium in latissimis Indiae regionibus 
Thomae obtigisse, memoriae proditum est. Hic sane, uti vetera 
litterarum monumenta testantur, Christo in caelos recepto, cum in 
Aethiopiam, Persidem, Hircaniam, ac demum in peninsulam ultra 
Indum migrasset, difficillima peregrinatione suscepta, gravissimisyue 
exantlatis laboribus, primus eas gentes christianae veritatis luce 
collustravit, redditoque summo animarum Pastori sanguinis sui testi- 
monio, ad sempiterna in caelis praemia evocatus est. 

Exinde Apostolum praeclare de ea regione meritum colere India 
non omnino intermisit: in vetustissimis libris liturgicarum precum 
aliisque illarum ecvlesiarum monumentis Thomae nomen et laudes 
celebrari consueverunt atque insequentibus saeculis, post ipsam 
errorum luctuosam propagationem, nequaquam est eius deleta 
memoria ; itemque fides, quam ille disseminarat, tametsi intermortua 
iacuit, non tamen extincta funditus esse visa est. Quare, novis 
virorum apostolicorum excitata curis, latius manavit, egregiisque 
florens virtutum exemplis, et martyrum educta sanguine, gentes illas 
ab immiti feritate revocatas sensim ad humanitatem excoluit. Hac 
vero acetate christianum nomen tanta apud Indos prosperitate vul- 
gatum est, ut Ecclesiae filii per universam peninsulam ad sedecim 
centena milia feliciter creverint: sacerdotes magno in honore ha- 
bentur, catholica doctrina in scholis summa cum libertate traditur, 
iamque certa spes affulget copiosiores ex ea gente manipulos ad 
Iesum Christum accessuros. Itaque decrevimus firmiore ordine et 
modo rem Indorum catholicam constituere: ea enim, quantumvis 
magnum et constans Decessorum Nostrorum extiterit studium, non- 
dum illam adepta est constitutionem ordinatam et stabilem, cuius 
tanta vis est ad tutandam vitae christianae disciplinam, salutemque 
populis pariendam. 

Ue aliquid de praeteritorum temporum memoria perbreviter attin- 
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gamus, inito iam saeculo XIV., antiquam fidem velut ab interitu 
vindicare conati sunt nobiles ex Franciscana et Dominiciana familia 
alumni: qui, auctoritate missuque romanorum Pontificum, ad Indias 
transgressi, plurimum operae in sanandis haereticorum opinionibus 
abolendfique ethnicorum superstitione posuerunt. Ubi vero expe- 
ditior per promontorium Bonae Spei patuit Europae gentibus ad oras 
Indicas transitus, una cum virorum apostolicorum adcursu salutares 
crevere fructus. Singularem laudem eo tempore consecuta est 
Societas Iesu: in primisque ad miraculum excelluit magnus Indiarum 
apostolus Franciscus Xaverius, qui incredibiles labores perpessus, et 
maximis periculis terra marique excelso animo superatis, Crucem 
sacrosanctam iis regionibus quasi triumphator intulit, et ingentem 
hominum multitudinem ne dum in ora Malabarica, sed et in Coro- 
mandelica et in Ceylanensi insula, immo et in remotioribus provinciis 
usque ad Iaponios, multiplici superstitione sublata, ad Iesum 
Christum adiunxit. 

Ad tantam christiani nominis propagationem, praeter laboriosas 
Missionariorum curas, plurimum valuit illustrium Portugalliae et 
Algarbiorum regum opera: quibus merito contigit, ut ab hac 
Apostolica Sede per honorifice collaudarentur, quod corum ministerio 
tam lata orbis terrae pars antea ignotae Europae innotuisset : maxime vero 
quod Ecclesiae Dei per agnitionem christianae veritatis aggregaretur.* 

In provinciis vero, quas vel in ora Malabarica vel in Coromandelica 
Lusitani obtinuerant, cum latius fides catholica manavisset, praecipua 
Pontificum maximorum cura fuit, sacerdotes ad sacra officia iis in 
regionibus obeunda undique advocare, aliaque sapienter et utiliter, 
praesertim quod ad christianorum regimen pertineret, constituere. 
Aucta vero Lusitanarum possessionum amplitudine, novae Dioeceses in 
iisdem coloniis constitutae sunt. In iis eminet Goana, quam Paulus IV. 
archiepiscopalis throni honore et iuribus auxit: accedit vero Cochinensis 
et Cranganorensis: item in ora Coromandelica Meliaporensis, quam in 
urbe Sancti Thomae Paulus V. instituit. Portugalliae vero atque 
Algarbiorum regibus, quod rei catholicae incrementis profuissent, nom- 
inatimque Dioeceses, quae commemoratae sunt, aere suo munifice 
dotassent, romani Pontifices grati animi caussa ius patronatus in noven- 
siles episcopales Sedes concessere. Quae quidem cum in veteris ac 
recentis christianorum societatis utilitatem provide decernerent, spe 
erigebantur, brevi futurum ut extremi Orientis gentibus lux Evangelii 
longe lateque affulgeret, quaeque ex illa sequuntur beneficia, tamquam 
abundantissimus amnis, in ipsam civilem societatem intluerent.— 
Sed prospere coeptorum cursum fortuna retardavit. Coortis enim 
bellorum aliorumque casuum procellis, magna clades Ecclesiae apud 
Indos succrescenti imminere videbatur. Itaque ne Evangelii inter- 
ciperetur propagatio, neu in tot hominum millibus sempiterna ani- 
morum salus periclitaretur, romani Pontifices ad regnailla amplissima, 
praesertim quae Lusitanis coloniis, nequaquam continebantur, pro- 
videntiam suam transtulerunt, summaque cura studuerunt, quanto 





* Leo X.-—“ Summam Nobis laetitiam,” 1513. 
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plures ex ingenti illa multitudine possent, ad instituta christiana 
traducere, item munire adiumentis iis quae ad excolendos animos 
pertinent, et haeretica pravitate depulsa in sancta religione retinere. 

Quo autem cura difficilior ob immensa locorum intervalla, regionum 
latitudinem, incommoda itinerum, eo accuratius vel evangelicis 
operariis deligendis vel Missionum regimini ordinando operam dare 
magna cum libertate consueverunt. Saeculo XVII. et XVIII. prae- 
sertim operd virorum religiosorum, quos sacra Congregatio christiano 
nomini propagando ad Indos miserat, plures christianorum com- 
munitates coaluere ; linguae earum gentium variae-per Missionarios 
perceptae ; libri vernaculo populi sermone conscripti; plurimorum 
animi spiritu catholicae institutionis imbuti atque in spem caelestium 
erecti.—Quibus in rebus nobilitati sunt labores sodalium Carmeliti- 
dum, Capulatorum, Barnabitidum, Oratorianorum, qui quidem in iis 
gentibus ad christiana instituta erudiendis non eodem omnes tempore, 
sed idem studium collocavere constantiamque parem. 

Gubernandis interea fidelibus moderandisque sacrorum operariorum 
expeditionibus, idoneo antistitum regimine constituto, provisum est. 
Decessores autem Nostri singulari studio in id in primis animum 
intendebant, ut apostolici viri doctrinam christianam India tota 
sancte inviolateque servarent, nec ullo unquam ethnicarum super- 
stitionum vestigio inquinari paterentur. Revera nemo ignorat quam 
vigilanter incubuerint ad evellenda radicitus vanarum observationum 
rituumque a fide christiana abhorrentium zizania ab inimico homine 
disseminata in novellis iis ecclesiae germinibus, quae praesertim in 
regnis Madurae, Mayssourii et Carnatici adoleverant: item quam 
— studuerint, quaestiones omnes inter regionum illarum 

issionarios in re gravissima excitatas pontificia auctoritate dirimere. 
De quibus ut Clemens XI. apprime cognosceret, Carolum Thomam 
Tournonium Patriarcham Antiochenum cum potestate Legati a 
latere in Indiis orientalibus Commissarium ac Visitatorem Apostolicum 
anno MDCCI. destinavit. Sapientibus Tournonii decretis Clemens 
XI. auctoritatis suae robur adiecit, eisdemque Innocentius XIII. 
Benedictus XIII., et Clemens XII., ut quam diligentissime obtem- 
peraretur, graviter sanxerunt, Benedictus vero XIV., edita Con- 
stitutione Omnium sollicitudinum* amotis dubitationum  caussis 
additisque opportunis declarationibus, controversiam dimidio fere 
saeculo acriter agitatam sustulit. 

Aliquanto serius, cum de Indiarum bono romani Pontifices plura 
cogitarent, tranquillitas Ecclesiae per Europam turbulentis est afflicta 
temporibus : quae tempora vel apud Indos cbristianae fidei incre- 
mentum prohibuere. Praeterea in provinciis peninsulae australibus 
plaga gravis accessit, auctore tyranno Mipou Sahib, qui catholicum 
nomen multimodis vexavit. Quamvis vero post id tempus apostolici 
viri pro nomine christiano multum et utiliter elaboraverint, tamen 
Gregorius XVI. rem omnem animo et cogitatione complexus, in- 
tellexit et declaravit, regiones illas necessario requirere ut Apostolica 





* Prid. Id. Septemb. 1744. 
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Sedes, mutatis temporum adiunetis, religioni in iis periclitanti succurreret, 
et ecclesiastici regiminis formam ea ratione moderaretur, quae obtinendae 
Jidei incolumitati par esset.* Statimque ad rem ageressus, non pauca 
constituit christianis ex India hominibus salutaria, amplificandaeque 
per eos tractus religioni valde opportuna. 

Verumtamen Apostolicae Sedis curas, utique communis saluti 
gratia susceptas, multis longe secus interpretantibus, cum funestum 
illud dissidium deflagravisset quod in maiora mala erupturum vide- 
batur, Pius IX. cum Petro rege Fidelissimo semel atque iterum egit, 
ut quaedam communi consilio decernerentur, quae tot incommodorum 
remedium atferrent. Itaque conventio est inita anno MDCCCLVII.: 
cuius tamen conditiones quominus perficerentur, variae difficultates 
impedimento fuere. 

Jbi vero Nos, summa Dei benignitate, Ecclesiae gubernacula 
suscepimus, de gravissimo hoc negotio diligentissime cogitantes, 
auctores fuimus regni Lusitani administris ut ea de re Nobiscum 
agere, novasque conditiones, quales tempora suasissent, scribere ne 
recusarent. Quod iis cum placuisset, mentem Nostram consig- 
navimus litteris ad dilectum Filium Nostrum regem Ludovicum 
missis hoc anno, die vi. Ianuarii, explorataque eius aequitate cum 
concordiae studio coniuncta, conventionem rite pepigimus, per quam 
licuit plura utiliter communi sententia statuere, quae litteris, uti 
mos est, mandata sunt. In primis vero ius patronatus regum 
Lusitaniae aequo modo definitum est : Archiepiscopatus Goanus dig- 
nitate Patriarchali ad honorem auctus, eiusdemque cum Dioeceses 
Suffraganeae designatae, tum iura cetera constituta. Praeterea 
convenit, ut gubernatores Lusitaniae singulis Dioecesibus —_ 
dictis censum in tuitionem Canonicorum, Cleri, Seminariorum publice 
assignent: iidem operam suam cum Episcopis conferant ad scholas 
pueris, dumos altrices pupillis comparandas, aliaque pie instituenda, 
quae vel christianorum saluti prodesse, vel tollere ethnicorum super- 
stitionem posse videantur.—His de caussis cum animorum concor- 
diam in christianis ex India populis tranquillam ac firmam fore 
non iniuria confidamus, idcirco maturitatem venisse censemus rei 
catholicae in universa cis Gangem peninsula constituendae, ut illae 

entes ad montem domus Domini praeparatum accedentes, stabilis 
Seaman ordinati regiminis beneficia sentiant. 

Septentrionalis Indiarum tractus tres excipit Vicariatus, quod 
antiqua missio Indostana a Gregorio XVI. in duas partes anno 
MDCCCXLV. divisa { et. a Nobis his postremis annis tripartita,$ 
Agrae, Patnae et Punjabii veluti ecclesiasticas regiones separatas 
modo complectitur. Prior veteri territorio constat, exceptis partibus 
alteri assignatis: altera constat regionibus, quae appellantur Népal, 
Behar, parva provincia Sikkim, vetus regnum Ayadhya, Bundel- 
kand ; aliisque principatibus finitimis. Tertia vero Punjabensi 
regione continetur, cui regnum Cashmire deinde additum est. 





* Litt. Ap. “* Multa praeclare,” die 24 Aprilis, 1838. + Concord, an. 1886. 
t Litt. Apost. ‘* Pastoralis Officii,” die 7 Febr. 1845. 
§ Litt. Apost. ‘‘ Intendentes,” 21 Sept. 1880. 
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His subiacet ad Indum Missio Bombayensis, quam Pius IX. an. 
MDCccLIV. bifariam dispertiens, regionem australem, seu Poon- 
ensem, a boreali seiunxit. Haec vero, praeter insulas Bombay et 
Salsette, habet provincias et regna Broack, Ahmedabad, Baroda, 
Guzerate, Marwar, Catch, Sindhi, Beluchistan usque ad Cabul et 
Punjab: australis autem regna et provincias Konkén, Kandeish et 
Delkkan usque ad terminos regnorum Nizam, Maissour et Canara 
Septentrionalis, exceptis ex utraque territoriis et provinciis Archi- 
dioecesi Goanensi nec non Archidioecesi Damanensi seu Cranganoris 
nuper assignatis. Subsequuntur per oram Kanarensem et Mala- 
baricam praeter Archidioecesim Goanam Vicariatus tres inter 
montes Ghates et mare occiduum siti, nempe Mangalorensis, 
anno MDcccLi1I. a Verapolitano seu Malabarico separatus* per 
provinciam Kanarae ad flumen Ponany ; Verapolitanus ab eo flumine 
ad terminos Dioecesis Cochinensis nuper a Nobis restitutae, et 
Quilonensis ab eiusdem Dioecesis finibus ad meridiem sitis ad pro- 
montorium Comorinum usque pertingens, exceptis paroeciis Dioecesi 
Cochinensi assignatis. 

Ad plagam peninsulae orientalem decem pertinent Missiones. In 
sinu Bengalico tres ad ostia fluminis Ganges nimirum Vicariatus 
occidentalis in Calcuttae urbe constitutus, et orientalis, ambo anno 
MDCCCL. ab unico Bengalensi derivati.¢ Qui autem ad iuris- 
dictionem Episcopi Meliaporensis pertinere dicti sunt, ex numero 
subditorum utriusque Vicariatus excipiendi. His accedit in centro 
provinciae civilis Bengalensis Praefectura Apostolica anno 
MDCCCLY. erecta. Finitima est Vicariatui occidentali Bengalico 
missio vastissima de Vizagapatam nuncupata, quae universum terri- 
torium inter fines Vicariatus Bombayensis et mare Bengalicum 
usque ad flumen Godavery ad austrum comprehendit, et anno 
MDCCCL. a Madraspatana divisa est. { Hyderabadensis proxima 
missio per regnum Nizam et provinciam Masulipatam ad flumen 
Krichna protenditur, quam a Gregorio XVI. designatam, Pius IX. 
anno MDCCCLI. § ad dignitatem Vicariatus evexit. 

In ora Coromandelica praecipua extat Madraspatana civitas quae 
ab anno mpcccxxxiv. Vicarium Apostolicum obtinuit, cuius 
iurisdictio a flumine Krichna ad Palar inter fines missionis Bom- 
bayensis et mare extenditur, eo praerepto tractu qui nuper a Nobis 
Meliaporensi dioecesi assignatus est. Ad australes vero eius fines 
antiquus Vicariatus orae Coromandelicae in tres quoque missiones 
anno MDCCCL. divisus fuit,|| nempe Pondicherianam inter flumen 
Palar ad Septentrionem et flumen Cavery ad meridiem: Mays- 
sourensem ad regionem occiduam, huius no minis regnum et 
provincias Coorg, Collegal, et partem Winaad et Salem complectens : 
demum Coimbatourensem quae inter Missiones Verapolitanam, Man- 





* Litt. Apost. “Ex debito,” 15 Mart. 1853, 
+ Little. Ap. ‘“‘ Exponendum Nobis,” 15 Febr. 1850. 
t Litt. Ap. ‘‘ Ex Pastoralis officio muneris,” 3 Aprilis 1850. 
§ Litt. Ap. ‘‘ Ad universalis Ecclesiae,’ 20 Maii 1851. 
|| Litt. Ap. “ Pastorale ministerium,” 3 Aprilis 1850. 
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galorensem et Madurae ad orientem montium (hates continetur. 
Extrema iacet ad austrum peninsulae magna Madurensis Missio quae 
mari’ Coromandelico, montibus Ghates et fluminibus Cavery et 
Vettar clauditur, iis sublatis regionibus et locis quae Episcopo 
Meliaporensi tribuimus eamque anno MDCCCXLVI. paucis ante 
obitum diebus Gregorius XVI. in Vicariatum constituit.* 

Ceylanensis vero insula in triplicem Vicariatum distinguitur, 
Columbensem, Jaffnensem, et Kandyesem : quorum priores ex unico 
antea extante, assignatis alteri provinciis occidentali et meridionali, 
alteri vero reliquis insulae territoriis, anno MDCCCXLIX.t & 
Pio IX. erecti sunt: tertius a Nobis, anno MDCCCLXxxIII.¢ 
separato ex primis in centro insulae territorio constitutus est. 

Cum igitur in universis Indiae missionibus, quas commemoravi- 
mus, Evangelicorum nuntiorum studio et laboribus, eo iam res 
christiena provecta sit, ut non modo Salvatoris Nostri nomen summa 
| cum libertate invocetur, sed Ecclesiae plures numerentur, eaedemque 
multis sapienter et utiliter instituti floreant, Nos quidem primum 
omniuin Deo oj; timo maximo pro parta catholico nomini prosperitate 
singulares grati.s et agimus et habemus. Deinde vero quod Deces- 
soribus Nostris diu in optatis fuit ut ecclesiastica hierarchia in India 
atque in insula Ceylanensi constitueretur, id Nos ad efficiendum 
aggredimur. Quo facto consequutura bona, Deo iuvante, confidimus 
non pauca nec exigua, nominatim concordiae caritatisque incre- 
opulorum cum 
iorem coniunc- 
tionem, expeditiorem catholici nominis propagationem una cum 


taque rogata, ut negotii gravitas postulabat, Venerabilium 
Fratrum Nostrorum 8. R. E. Cardinalium sacro consilio christiano 
nomini propagando praepositorum sententia, fusis in humilitate cordis 
Nostri ad omnipotentem Deum precibus, implorataque ope Immacu- 
latae Dei Matris, sanctorum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, sanctorum 
Thomae Apostoli ac Francisci Xaverii, qui eas gentes sicut olim ad 
Evangelii lucem traduxere, ita nunc patrocinio caelesti tuentur ac 
tegunt ; motu proprio, certa scientia ac matura deliberatione Nostra, 
de Apostolicae potestatis plenitudine, ad maiorem divini nominis 
gloriam fideique catholicae incrementum, harum Litterarum aucto- 
ritate, in universis Indiae orientalis Missionibus Episcopalem hierar- 
chiam ad canonicarum legum praescripta instituimus. © 
Porro Decessorum Nostrorum vestigiis inhaerentes, qui primum 
Archidioecesim Goanam eique suffraganeas sedes Cochinensem, 
Meliaporensem et Cranganorensem erexerunt, easdem iuxta eam 
rationem quae in recenti conventione cum illustri Portugalliae et 
Algarbiorum rege Fidelissimo inita significatur, confirmamus et in 
unam ecclesiasticam provinciam iterum coalescere volumus. 
Praeterea omnes totius peninsulae atque insulae Ceylan Vicariatus 








* Litt. Ap. ‘“ Exponendum Nobis,” 19 Maii 1846. 


+ Litt. Ap. ‘‘ Exponendum Nobis,” 13 Aprilis 1849. 
t Litt. Ap. ‘* Quo satius,” 20 Aprilis 1883, 
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Letter of Pope Leo XIII. 


Apostolicos, uti a Nobis supra descripti sunt, nec non Praefecturam 
in centro Bengalicae provinciae sitam, in Episcopales Ecclesias, 
auctoritate Nostra Apostolica, tenore praesentium erigimus et con- 
stituimus. Ex novarum vero Dioecesium numero quae sequuntur, 
nempe Ecclesiam Agraensem, Bombayensem, Veripolitanam, Cal- 
cuttensem, Madraspatanam, Pondicherianam et Columbensem ad 
Archiepiscopalis dignitatis honorem evehimus. Quod autem 
pertinet ad provinciales seu suffraganeas ecclesias designandas 
integrum Nobis erit quod magis expedire videatur statuere. 

Archiepiscopi vero et Episcopi de suarum singuli Ecclesiarum 
statu, iustis temporibus, ad Nostram Congregationem de propaganda 
Fide referant: quae peculiarem de iis regionibus curam, uti hactenus 
gessit, ita in posterum geret, cognoscetque de iis omnibus quae 
sacrorum Antistites muneris sui caussa proposuerint. 

Archiepiscopus vero Goanensis eiusque Suffraganei Episcopi de 
statu ecclesiarum ad sacram Congregationem negotiis Ecclesiae 
extraordinariis pertractandis referant. idem summa cura studeant 
res pie atque utiliter, iuxta memoratam conventionem instituere, 
fidemque Catholicam in finibus iurisdictionis quisque suae omni 
ratione tueri et amplificare. 

Universis vero Indiae Episcopis integrum erit sensim ea de- 
cernere, quae ad inducendum commune ius, prout tempora siverint, 
conferre queant, quaeque ex generali Ecclesiae disciplina Episco- 
porum auctoritati permissa sunt. Nostrae autem et huius Apos- 
tolicae Sedis partes erunt, Episcopis in perfunctione munerum 
suorum opera, auctoritate, consilio adesse, et quaecumque ad animorum 
salutem utilia et opportuna videantur omni qua fieri poterit ratione 
adiuvare. 

Reliquum est ut Clerus populusque universus, id quod vehe- 
menter hortamur, retineant voluntatum concordiam, inviolate 
servent caritatem, Episcopis atque in primis huic Apostclicae Sedi 
libentes atque alacres in omni vita pareant, virtutibusque christianis 
ita se ornatos atque auctos impertiant, ut qui adhuc a veritate 
misere deerrant, eos ipsi vel examplo suo vocent ad admirabile Christi 
lumen et regnum. 

Decernimus tandem has Nostras litteras nullo unquam tempore 
de subreptionis aut obreptionis vitio, sive intentionis Nostrae alioque 
quovis defectu notari vel impugnari posse, et semper validas ac 
firmas fore, suosque effectus in omnibus obtinere ac inviolabiliter 
observari debere, non obstantibus Apostolicis atque in Synodalibus 
Provincialibus et universalibus Conciliis editis generalibus vel 
specialibus sanctionibus, ceterisque contrariis quibuscumque, pecu- 
liari etiam mentione dignis : quibus omnibus, quatenus supra dictis 
obstant, expresse derogamus. Irritum quoque et inane decernimus 
si secus super his a quoquam quavis auctoritate scienter vel ignoranter 
contingerit attentari. Volumus autem ut harum litterarum exemplis 
etiam impressis, manuque publici Notarii subscriptis et per consti- 
tutum in ecclesiastica dignitate virum suo sigillo munitis, eadem 
habeatur fides, quae Nostrae voluntatis significationi ipso hoc diplo- 
mate ostenso haberetur. 
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Nulli ergo hominum liceat hanc paginam Nostrae erectionis, con- 
stitutionis, institutionis, restitutionis, dismembrationis, suppressionis 
adsignationis, adiectionis, attributionis, decreti, mandati ac volun- 
tatis infringere, vel ei ausu temerario contraire. Si quis autem 
haec attentare presumpserit, indignationem omnipotentis Dei et 
beatorum Petri et Pauli Apostolorum Eius se noverit incursurum. 

Datum Romae apud 8S. Petrum, Anno Incarnationis Dominicae 
millesimo octingentesimo octogesimo sexto, Calendis Septem- 
bribus, Pontificatus Nostri Nono. 

C. Carp. SACCONI, 
M. Carv. LEDOCHOWSKI, 
Pro-DaTaRIUs. 
VISA 
De Curia I. DE Aquiza E VICECOMITIBUS. 
Loco 8 Plumbi. 
Reg. in Secret. Brevium. 
I. Cuanontus. 
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REVIEW OF GERMAN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. 


Ww* gladly welcome the “Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und Specu- 

ative Theologie” (Paderborn: Schéningh. London: Williams 
& Norgate), a new Catholic quarterly periodical. It proposes to deal 
chiefly with questions of lvonghe from a Thomist point of view, 
and with the “ Science of Religion.” The first number contains the 
following articles:—1. An Account of the Mystical Philosophy of 
Buddhism, apropos of Mr. Sinnett’s “‘ Esoteric Buddhism,” of which 
the most interesting point is perhaps a vindication of the difference 
between Buddhism and modern evolutionary theories. 2. An ex- 
amination of St. Thomas’s teaching concerning the “ Principle of 
Individuation :” the relation of his view to Hegel’s, and the incon- 
sistency of Suarez’ and Palmieri’s modifications with the rest of the 
Thomist philosophy, are very well brought out. 3. A very clear 
account of St. Thomas’ theory of the Passions. This periodical 
seems likely to be useful in connecting modern German and Catho- 
lic philosophy. 








By Dr. BELLEsHEIM, Canon of Aachen. 
1. Katholik. 


An article in the July issue gives a general survey of the 
encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. They are very appropriately com- 
mented on and explained with a view of bringing home their teach- 
ing to the intelligence of a wide public. This able article suggests 
to one the question whether the custom, which is adopted in more 
than one seminary, of explaining these important documents could 
not be introduced into every school of Catholic theology. It would 
be an easy way of making students acquainted with the principal 
— of our age, and of showing the easiest methods of refuting 
them. 

Professor Pohle, of Leeds Seminary, the favourably known bio- 
grapher of Father Secchi, contributes two articles on the far-reach- 
ing question whether other worlds than ours are inhabited. He 
does not defend any such opinion as that other worlds than ours 
are in fact inhabited by men consisting of body and soul; but is 
only occupied in establishing the possibility of the existence of 
beings similar to men. 

Professor Gutberlet treats of numerous modern theories of morals, 
amongst which we meet with Herbert Spencer’s system of ethics 
which last year enjoyed the honour of being thoroughly examined 
and — refuted in Germany by F. Cathrein, SJ. Dr. Gutberlet 
declares Spencer’s system to be the last issue of Darwinism, the 
philosophy of Hedonism, held centuries ago by Epicurus. 
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In the August number there comes an able article on the authen- 
ticity of the canonical Epistle of St. James. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury Luther wantonly attacked it, mainly because its author estab- 
lishes the necessity of good works for obtaining salvation. Modern 
Protestants endeavour to establish a contradiction between the 
contents of St. James’s Epistle and the doctrines of other acknow- 
ledged canonical books of the New Testament. The author of this 
cleverly written article refutes their objections, showing that the 
doctrines of our faith, as set forth in the Epistle of St. James, whether 
referring to God or man, are in full harmony with the teaching of 
the other canonical writings. 





2. Stimmen aus Maria Laach. 


F. Meyer continues his learned comment on the Pope’s encyclical 
letter, “‘ Immortale Dei.” The subject of the State and Religion is 
ably handled according to the principles of St. Thomas; the boundaries 
are in fact fixed which no statesman transgresses who has at heart the 
people’s true welfare. F. Rieth contributes several articles on 
modern unbelief and eternal punishment. F. Spillmann contributes 
a lengthened review of the late Canon Estcourt’s “Catholic Non- 
Jurors of 1715,” and holds up to the admiration of German Catho- 
lics the firm adhesion of English Catholics to the faith of their an- 
cestors when severe laws were enacted against them by a Whig 
Government in 1718. 

Catholic readers in England ought to be made acquainted with 
a great work in progress for some months past. It bears the title, 
” anmants Germanize Pidagogica.” It givesa collection of the 
school rules and school books used throughout Germany from the 
Middle Ages to the present time. The first volume, just published 
in Berlin, by Dr. Kehrbach, contains the school rules of the city and 
country of Braunschweig. In the succeeding volumes will appear 
the history of the schools, colleges, and universities formerly con- 
ducted in Germany by the Society of Jesus. 





3. Historisch-politische Blatter. 


Cardinal Eberhard Nidhard.—A most interesting paper in the 
July number presents us with a biography of Eberhard Nidhard, who 
in his day became successively soldier, Jesuit, — of philosophy, 
confessor of the Vienna Court, confessor of the Queen of Spain, 
general inquisitor, ambassador in Rome, and lastly, cardinal. In 
1649 he accompanied the Archduchess Maria Anna on her journey 
to Madrid, where she was married to Philip IV. of Spain. 
The latter named him to the Pope for the Roman purple, but then 
without success. After the king’s death, his natural son, Don Juan 
of Austria, strongly opposed the Jesuit who enjoyed the full con- 
fidence of the Queen Regent, and was made a member of the Supreme 
State Council. Don Juan tried every means he could to obtain the 
removal of the German Jesuit from Court. At last, the Queen, com- 
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plying with the desire of the State, nominated Nidhard her ambas- 
sador at the Court of Rome; and at Rome Clement X. in 1672 
promoted him to the See notwithstanding the extreme reluctance 
of the humble father himself, who in full accord with the letter of 
the Constitutions, no less than with the spirit of his Society, strained 
every nerve to escape from the proffered honour. The Pope, when 
meme Nidhard into the College of Cardinals, declared him to be 
a man of great virtue, sound doctrine, and large experience in con- 
ducting ecclesiastical business. Nidhard died in 1681, and made a 
bequest of his library to the College at Linz, in Austria, whilst his 
body found its last resting-place near the tomb of St. Ignatius. The 
fact deserves special mention, that this biography is a refutation 
of those unworthy attacks on Nidhard in which the late Professor 
Huber so wantonly indulged in his pamphlet, “The Order of 
Jesuits.” 





4, Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, Innsbruck. 

F. Svoboda traces the beginnings of the civil war of thirty years 
in Germany in the sixteenth century, and answers the query whether 
the Church erected by the Protestants in Klostergrab, Bohemia, 
might be shut up according to the law of the land. F. Knabenbauer, 
the author of a recent commentary on the Book of Job, contributes 
explanations on such topics of this book as present exegetical and 
antiquarian difficulties. F. Rattinger describes the downfall of the 
churches in Northern Africa in the Middle Ages in an elaborate 
article on ‘Cosmas, Venerabilis Archiepiscopus Africanus,” whose 
remains were interred at Palermo in 1160. The author also argues 
that the archbishop possessed the See of Carthage at that date, and 
proves that the general opinion is false which assigns the downfall 
of the African Churches to the eleventh century, soon after the 
reign of Leo IX. (1058). 





ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 
La Civilta Cattolica, 3 Luglio—7 Agosto, 1886. 

Hypnotism.—Is Hypnotism, so-called, anything new? To judge 
by the excitement sanheeel in Milan, Turin, and elsewhere by 
Signor Donato’s exhibitions, the writer observes that it might be a 
question of some entirely novel discovery. This is, however, by no 
means the case. The like phenomena were produced by Mesmer 
more than a hundred years ago, when, in 1778, he began to mag- 
netize the Parisians. Signor Donato indeed—his real name is 
Alfred D'Hondt, a Belgian by nation—calls himself a disciple of 
Mesmer, without adopting all his theories, especially that of an 
electric all-pervading fiuid ; but his opinions and programme virtually 
class him with the hypnotists, or physiological magnetizers, who, in 
contradistinction to the Thaumaturgists, repudiate all transcen- 
dentalism, and profess to confine their experiences within the limits 
of natural forces. The reviewers have undertaken to show, in a 
series of articles not yet brought to a close, that the phenomena 
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elicited by these modern magnetizers, so far from being a new dis- 
covery of true and physiological animal magnetism, belong to a 
system inextricably connected with the preternatural, which already 
in many of its parts has been condemned by human and divine 
science. ‘hey undertake to demonstrate that these practices are 
degrading to the dignity of human nature, imperil the health and 
deprave the conscience; that they are intrinsically immoral, irreli- 
gious, and anti-social, and therefore that it cannot be lawful (at least 
in the measure and mode so often adopted) to excite in others hypnotist 
phenomena, or to lend oneself passively to their excitement in our- 
selves. When in 1840 the Medical Academy at Paris condemned 
magnetism as it then existed, the French physicians withdrew from 
the practice, leaving the field to the patrons and students of clair- 
voyance with its accompanying train of marvellous results. The 
fraternization of magnetizers with the spiritists has served further 
to bring mesmerism into discredit with men of the most opposite 
lines of thought and belief. Catholics have shrunk from whatever 
fell under the Church’s censure, while Materialists and Positivists 
disliked to admit the existence of any spiritual natures, whether 
good or bad. But, while magnetism was thus falling into evil 
repute with the medical and philosophic world in France, where at 
the close of the last cen | it had been seriously taken up, there 
was arising in England, in the person of Dr. J. Braid, of Manchester, 
the restorer and true founder of modern physiological magnetism, 
styled hypnotism. This physician, whom the reviewer designates as 
an honest, conscientious, and religious man, published his ex- 
periences in a work entitled “ Neuripnologia: a Treatise on the 
Nervous Sleep, or Hypnotism,” in which he described the means of 
producing magnetic sleep, and the physical phenomena which ensue. 
The author protested to have obtained nothing by his mere will or 
through a supposed electric fluid, but purely by the use of physical 
means, the effects also, and his whole medical treatment, hae 
simply physiological. Such was in theory the magnetism to which 
Braid gave its present name of Hypnotism, and which has been kept 
alive ever since 1843, not by the magnetists, but by doctors in their 
clinical experiments, and by mountebanks on public stages. After 
a time it was again taken up by the profession in France and 
throughout Europe. The results obtained by scientific men, or 
exhibited for the diversion of the public, all clearly demonstrate, 
however, that modern magnetism is but a second edition of an old 
science, if we may may call it by that name, the mesmerism of last 
century, minus the superior phenomena, which the hypnotists profess 
to repudiate. 

An important question now arises. If modern hypnotism be thus 
identical with the oid mesmerism, are the censures pronounced 
against the latter by both philosophy and religion available against 
its practice ? Since hypnotism has renounced preternatural pheno- 
mena, is its practice therefore lawful, as is pretended by many 
scientific and well-meaning persons? The reviewer answers 
decidedly in the negative, Castates the hypnotic state is not one 
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simply of temporary nervous perturbation, but wears a most mys- 
terious and perilous aspect, so that its | ae rag cannot be judged, 
in frequent cases, to be mere natural effects, but point to the inter- 
vention of certain occult and evil sources. ‘The writer proposes to 
prove this on a subsequent occasion. In the meantime, the reader 
may be referred to the articles which have already appeared for 
some very curious and, we may add, alarming instances of the power 
of suggestion as practised by Signor Donato and his associates upon 
those who yield themselves to hypnotic treatment. 


La Rassegna Italiana, Giugno, 1886. 


Portuguese Lyrical Poetry.*—The lyrical poetry which 
flourished in Portugal and much of the Iberian Peninsula in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is beginning’ to attract more 
attention from the literary world than it has hitherto done, but 
which it so richly deserves. It has been very generally supposed 
that the Portuguese troubadours were but the imitators of their 
Provengal —. Thus Professor Rodolphe Renier, in a 
recently published work of his of considerable merit, says: ‘ Trou- 
badour Portuguese poetry began in imitation of the Provencal, and 
may be deentad as courtly in the strict sense of the word.” This 
view has been shared by Baret; but other and higher authorities 
have judged differently. ‘The illustrious Ernesto Monaci, for in- 
stance, so early as 1873 et it as his opinion that the numerous 
troubadour songs of the Portuguese had sprung from the people, 
whence they had passed into literature. In 1875, Braga, who wrote 
a manual of the history of his country’s literature, confessed that the 
influence of the popular genius was discernible in all these songs, 
previous at least to the reign of King Dionysius (1279-1825), him- 
self a poet and patron of poets, but educated by a Provencal, which 
accounts for the bias of this ‘‘ crowned disciple of the troubadours,” 
as Baret calls him. In this same year (1875) to the slender stock 
already known of Portuguese lyrics was added, by the labours of 
Professor Monaci, the whole Vatican Codex 48038, containing about 
2,000 songs, and these serve more abundantly to confirm the native 
originality of Portuguese iyrical poetry. ‘The reviewer points out 
many of these —. characteristics, the collective evidence of 
which is irresistible. Further, to enforce his argument, he furnishes 
the reader with the opportunity of judging for himself, by giving 
him a selection of translations into Italian of these little Portuguese 
lyrics, appending to each the name of the composer and its number 
in the Vatican collection edited by Monaci. 

Experiments on Atlantic Currents.—The scientific chronicle 
in the same number of the Rassegna Italiana gives an account of 
some experiments recently made on the Atlantic currents, The 
hereditary Prince of Monaco, an intelligent cultivator of natural 





* “The Troubadours, and their Influence on the Literature of the South of 
Europe.” By Baret. Paris, 1886. 
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science, having made a voyage of exploration in the Azores in his 
yacht the Hirondelle, in accord with and under the direction of 
Professor Pouchet, at whose disposal some funds had been placed 
by the Communal Councii of Paris, with a similar object, took 
measures to investigate the course of the Gulf Stream by means of 
bottles carefully sealed up, barrels, and globes of copper, 250 in 
number, which were committed to the deep between 200 and 300 
miles to the north-east of Corvo, the outermost of the Azores, on 
the American side. A paper, stating their object, &c., was enclosed 
in each of them, with a request that whosoever should find it would 
communicate it to the Government of his country, that it might be 
forwarded to the French Government, all possible details of the 
place, date, and circumstances of its finding being given. Some of 
them have already been picked up on the African side of the Azores, 
and what as yet we are led to infer is that the Gulf current in those- 
parts runs at the rate of thirteen anda half miles daily, directing 
itself diagonally or circularly towards the African coast, without 
touching Europe. If, then, the comparative mildness of climate: 
enjoyed by the western coast of Northern France and, we may add, that 
of Great Britain and Ireland, is owing to marine currents, these must 
be branches of the great Gulf Stream which separate from it above the 
point at which these bottles and barrels were let down into the ocean. 

Carrier Pigeons.—T'he marvellous instinct which makes pigeons 
find their way back to their nests from the greatest distances, and 
even across the seas, remains as great a mystery asever. ‘Theories 
have been devised to account for it, but none are of any practical 
value, since facts do not accord with them. At last it was agreed to 
attribute it to a sense of orientation. But to invent a term is not to 
dispose of a difficulty. Some have fancied that the birds have 
recognized certain objects seen along the road during their removal, 
but the same thing occurs when they have been removed in covered 
cages. In this case, the pigeons appear for a moment to hesitate, 
but speedily take their flight in the right direction. An experi- 
ment made last August by the Philocolombe Society of Toulouse. 
establishes this point beyond a doubt. The pigeons, eighty-five in. 
number, were conveyed in covered cases und by night to a high 
elevation in the Pyrenees, surmounted by still more lofty peaks. 
When let out, at 8.30 a.m., the birds, after a short pause, simul- 
taneously ascended, and after making a few circles, first took a 
north-westerly course, and descended into a deep valley. They 
then began to describe as they rose an ever-widening series of 
circles, all keeping together, though apparently they had no leader. 
Their resolution now seemed quickly tubes, and they all flew off in 
the north-easterly direction, ascending and descending the inter- 
vening mountain ridges until the whole party disappeared in the 
direction of Toulouse, where they had all arrived by the middle of 
the day. Taking their circles into account, the earliest arrivers must 
have iis at the marvellous speed of 113 kilometres an hour, or 
between eighty-four and eighty-tive miles. This rapidity adds greatly 
to the value of the carrier pigeon. 
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FRENCH PERIODICALS. 
La Controverse, Juin, Juillet, Aotit, 1886. Lyons. 


The Comparative Study of Religions.—In two articles that 
appear in the June and July numbers of La Controverse, Pére Van 
den Gheyn, 8.J., treats both historically and critically of the 
development in recent times of the so-called comparative science of 
religion; he traces what has been done in various countries, the 
establishment of professorial chairs in various universities for teaching 
it, &c.; and likewise the chief books written recently are described 
and critically estimated. He dwells, by way of introduction, on the 
importance of this new comparative science, properly prosecuted, as 
a part of Christian Apologetics. We ought, he says, to be alive to 
the fact that in the hands of modern incredulity this comparative 
mythology and history of religions has become a formidable weapon 
against revelation and its most fundamental dogmas. He laments 
the apathy of too many Catholic priests and educated laymen— 
whether from illusion, ignorance, or levity. In the face of pro- 
fessorial chairs and other tokens of activity in the work of teaching 
this dangerous and aggressive form of rationalism in such intellectual 
centres as Berlin, Brussels, Leyden, Paris, London, Geneva, and 
even Rome—where one of these chairs of the history of religions 
has just been founded—in the face of all this, what has been done on 
the side of religion itself by Catholics? There is the course of the 
“Institut Catholique” (of Paris) and its brilliant professor, the 
Abbé de Broglie, and there is little else ; scarcely a work in refuta- 
tion of Pfieiderer, Tiele, Kuenen, Réville, Emile Burnouf, Maurice 
Vernes, Max Miiller, Gobilet d’Alviella, &c. It is time that our 
students and apologists concerned themselves with this present real 
and dangerous attack on truth. Dogma no doubt is solidly estab- 
lished and truth will prevail—some day ; but “il faut songer aux 
mes que l’erreur vient aveugler.” But the attack is by no means so 
formidable nor are its victories hitherto by any means so real as the 
loud vauntings of its votaries would have every one believe. A 
most important point on which the writer dwells is the keen neces- 
sity that every volunteer against the enemy should prepare himself; 
should be, by dint of study and wide reading, &c., a competent assailant 
or defender in the good cause. He quotes approvingly the late Pére 
de Vulroger: ‘Malheur & celui qui se jettera dans la mélée sans 
études serieuses et qui s’efforcerait plaitot de frapper fort que de frapper 
juste!” We car only indicate briefly what points the author dwells 
on. In the June article he shows that in this special matter, as in 
others generally, contemporary rationalism, in its onslaught on 
revealed religion, has been more fatal to every form of Protestantism 
than to Catholicism. He traces the evidences of this in Germany, 
Holland, France and England. He then proceeds to trace what has 
been done of recent years for the spread of the teachings of this new 
comparative science, in Holland by Tiele, in England by the origina- 
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tors of the Hibbert Lectures, and by others. In the July article is 
narrated what M. Maurice Vernes has done in France, since 1880, 
for encouraging the study of “Positive Theology” or “ Hiero- 
graphy,” and spreading the knowledge of its conclusions; as also 
how he has been aided by M. Paul Bert and others. The first and 

resent occupant of the newly founded French chair is M. Albert 
Réville, of whom one has heard so much of recent months in 
the controversy in The Nineteenth Century, between himself, Mr. 
Gladstone, Professors Huxley, Drummond, and others. The 
writer also gives an account of the attempts made to surround the 
efforts of the Abbé Broglie with a cloud of insinuations and preju- 
dices, and defends the Abbé both by direct contention, and b 
quoting the testimony of non-Catholic authorities to the hig 
qualities and perfect competency of the Abbé, and by also a telling 
tu quoque against M. Gobilet d’Alviella. Lastly, there is a most 
interesting narrative of the efforts made by M. Réville at the 
College de France. The articles are valuable for the amount of 
interesting details which occur in the course of the historical narra- 
tive—itself of considerable value —and also for the excellent criticism 
of the works of Tiele, the Hibbert Lecturers and others. Father Van 
den Gheyn knows his brief too well and is withal too scholarly to 
exaggerate, and he gives this as his conviction :—“The history of 
religions, as it is taught by rationalists at Leyden, Brussels, Paris, 
Berlin, Geneva, London, has one object, avowed or hidden—viz., to 
sap the foundations of Christian revelation.” 

The Antiquity of Man.—In an article in the July number, 
headed “ L’Archéologie préhistorique et l’Antiquité de Homme,” 
the Abbé Hamard, of the Rennes Oratory, takes into account 
and weighs the arguments of modern prehistoric writers in 
favour of the great antiquity of our race on this earth. The 
article is written with considerable knowledge of evidence, and 
in a judicial temper. On the one hand, the writer acknowledges 
that the date of man’s appearance on earth is not absolutely 
settled by the Bible; this, however, is not an acknowledgment 
that the Bible has no chronological value in the matter. On the 
other hand, he protests against the assertions too often made in 
the name of science, when science in reality has nothing to show in 
proof. He groups the soi-disant proofs of the high antiquity of 
our race under five headings—orographic, geological, climacteric, 
zoological and industrial modifications. The first alone is dealt 
with in this number, and, the author deduces, in conclusion, that the 
modifications in the physical geography and outline of the globe 
since the beginning of the quarternary period in no way oblige us to 
enlarge the stretch of human chronology. The nature of the modi- 
fications within the historical epoch prevent us being surprised 
at what has taken place at a period which we are told was much 
more unsettled and stormy than our own—even Cesar's descrip- 
tion of the French coasts does not agree with the actual littoral. 

In the three numbers before us, M. Paul Allard continues his 
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study of the persecution of Christians under Valerian. In the June 
number we may also note a contributicn from the pen of M. Gairal, 
to the “Question Juive,” now so keenly discussed in France. 
In the July issue we may note a very interesting sketch by Mgr. 
Ricard, headed “ L’Abbé , uma avant 1789,” which is continued in 
August. Maury is lauded as a student, and there are many anec- 
dotes of his pont efforts as an orator, and much light thrown on the 
French clergy at the close of that eighteenth century. The August 
number gives in succession three articles which ought to be here 
named. “L’Apétre 8. Jean,” by the Abbé-Fillion, the Sulpitian 
Professor, is apparently a portion of the writer's Introduction to his 
forthcoming edition of the Gospel of 8. John, in Lethielleux’s Com- 
mentary; “ La Croix chez les Chinois” is a reply to an article in the 
Revue d’Ethnographie, in which a writer strove to show that the 
Christian Cross was borrowed from Pagan China; and a pleasant 
article by the Count E. de Barthélemy, entitled “La reine Marie 
Leczinska d’aprés sa correspondance inédite,” founded on the recently 
published “ Lettres inédites ” of the Queen, by M. V. des Diguéres. 
(Paris: Champion.) 





Actes of Gravel and Exploration. 





India Revisited.*—Mr. Arnold’s intimate acquaintance with 
India gives the impressions received by him during his recent 
journey a far higher value than those of ordinary travellers. True, 

e only visited the more accessible localities, whose wonders have 
been familiarized to us by the commonplace tourist’s admiration ; 
but we are well content to have the beauties of the Taj Mahal of 
Agra, and the Kutab Minar, of Delhi, called up once more before our 
mental vision in the reflected glory ofa poet's mind. Still more 
interesting is his description of “ the rose-red city of Jeypore, with 
its beautiful streets and fairy-like palaces,” seeming as though flushed 
with a perennial glow of sunrise. 

The entire city [says the writer] is of one and the same tint—a delicate 
rosy-red, relieved with white. Ifa conqueror could dream of building a 
capital of rouge-royal marble or pink coral, this is how it would look. It 
is an interminable perspective of roseate house fronts, bathed by soft 
sunlight, nowhere ungraceful in style of building, and at many spots on 
either side of the way broken magnificently by stately fronts of palaces, 
and long lines of light pavilions, embellished with columns and cnpolas, 
and enriched with floral or picturesque frescoes in ail sorts of designs. 
The splendid street thus entered, runs on a perfect level from east to 





* “India Revisited.” By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I. London: Triibner & Co. 
1836. 
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west more than two miles, always of the same grand breadth of one 
hundred and eleven feet, and so absolutely straight that throughout its 
entire length each house, each palace, each trader’s shop, can be seen on 
either side, fading away in the long perspective of rose-red to the battle- 
ments of the far-off Mauck, or Ruby Gate. A gay and bustling crowd 
of citizens gives animation to the charming mise-en-scéne, which is backed 
by mountains rising nobly to the pure blue sky, almost every peak of 
them covered with some commanding fort or fantastic pleasure-house. 
‘wo main roadways of the same rosy colour from end to end, and each of 
them as wide as the great central street, cross it at right angles, forming 
at the points of bisection two spacious piazzas, called the “ Amber 
Chauk,” and the “ Ruby Chauk,” These subordinate thoroughfares are 
each a mile and a quarter long, and have the same picturesque roseate 
lines of dwellings and shops, broken in a similar fashion by buildings of 
the strangest fancy and most elaborate ornamentation. It is true that 
the lovely pink flush which thus clothes the entire visible city is only a 
wash of colour laid upon the chunam, with which the rough masonry of 
the structures has been covered, but it beautifies the face of the capital 
almost as much as if Jeypore were really constructed of rose-tinted 
alabaster. 


This unique “City of Victory,” founded in 1728, is the capital of 
Rajputana, the home of the most interesting and chivalrous race in 
India. Of them, and all his other dark-skinned fellow-subjects, 
Mr. Arnold writes with a sympathy, which though rare among 
English travellers, might be expected from the author of “ The Light 
of Asia.” 

Progress of the Transcaspian Railway.—Merv, the old 
*‘ Queen of the World,” is now in direct steam communication with 
Europe, the railway thither having been opened for traffic on 
July 14. A thousand Turcoman horsemen, headed by Colonel Ali- 
khanoff, met the first train which reached their remote oasis, bearing 
Generals Aunenkotf and Komaroff, with other minor officials. The 
line is being rapidly pushed on to Bokhara and Samarcand, stations 
and distances being already accurately known for the entire distance 
of 1335 versts, or 890 miles. There will be altogether sixty-three 
stations, extendiny from Michaelovsk on the Caspian, across the 
deserts and oases of the Transcaspian Steppes, over the Oxus and 
through the Bokharian territory beyond it, to Samarcand in the 
heart of Russian Turkestan, and it will be possible to traverse this 
vast tract of Central Asia in a day, or a day anda half. The first 
considerable oasis reached, after leaving the Caspian, is that of 
Akhal Teke, with the celebrated fortress or entrenched camp of © 
Geok Tepe as its capital ; the second, that of the Tejend or lower 
Heri Rud, 628 versts from the Caspian ; the third, that of Merv, 
about 100 versts farther east. Thence, for some 250 versts, the 
line traverses steppe and desert to Chardjui on the Oxus, which it 
will cross by a wooden bridge. A shorter route might have been 
taken by this portion of the line, reducing its entire length from 
890 to 800 miles, but the Bokharian Government, whose territory 
is entered at the Oxus, did not consider it would be so serviceable 
to the country. After traversing 3800 versts of the Khan's 
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dominions, the line enters Russian Turkestan, through which it 
runs to Samarcand, its terminal point. This and Askabad are its 
principal stations, but lodging-houses for travellers are being built 
at several others as well, where shelter, though not of the most 
luxurious kind, will be obtainable. The trains are timed to run 
twenty versts (somewhat less than fourteen miles an hour), and in 
case of war, as many as twelve may be run in the day. 

Water and Fuel Supply.—The supply of water has been one of 
the difficulties to be overcome, and it has been met in various ways. 
At Michaelovsk, Nobel’s apparatus for distilling fresh from salt 
water is in use; artesian wells have been successfully bored at 
many points, and at others large cisterns have been constructed, to 
be supplied either by pipe lines or by water trains. Only liquid 
fuel will be burned, and this will be furnished in abundance by 
petroleum sources in the Transcaspian, already connected with the 
main line by a short branch. No English traveller will be allowed 
to travel on the line without special permission, as it is entirely 
under official control. 

Provincial Rivalries.—The extension of the line of Central 
Asian communication by way of the Caspian, places the newly 
opened territories under the control of the Government of the 
Caucasus, which thus supplants that of Turkestan as the pioneer of 
Russian progress and annexation. Hence, the officials connected 
with the a province have been violently hostile to the railway 
scheme, and General Tchernaieff, ex-Governor General of Turkestan, 
has especially signalized himself by his opposition to General 
Annenkoff, its chief promoter. As the former went the length of 
writing, in April last, a letter to the Novoe Vremya, asserting that it 
would take two years to transport 200,000 men by the new line, he 
was removed from his place at the Military Council Board, and 
finally sent into retreat by Imperial decree, thus terminating a 
brilliant career in failure and disgrace. (TZimes, July 26, 1886.) 

Reclamation of part of the Merv Oasis.—Other improvements 
follow on the track of the railway, and the Russian Government 
have sanctioned the scheme of the engineer, M. Poklevsky Kozell, 
for the restoration of the dam of Sultan Beg on the Murghab above 
Merv, destroyed by Shah Murad, of Bokhara, nearly a century ago. 
The estimated expense is 233,000 roubles, an outlay which it is 
hoped to recover by the cultivation of cotton on the reclaimed land. 

Volcanic Eruption in New Zealand.—Details received of 
the terrific outburst of Mount Tarawera in the North Island of New 
Zealand on June 11 last, show the catastrophe to have been even 
more violent and destructive than the first telegraphic accounts 
indicated. Mount Tarawera, a curious truncated mass 2000 feet 
high, standing on the lake of the same name, in the great volcanic 
district of the Hot Lakes, suddenly burst into eruption, and as 
in the case of all long extinct or quiescent volcanoes, inaugurated 
its new phase of activity by a vast discharge of ashes, mud, cinders, 
and other volcanic débris. In this, and in many of its features, the 
eruption resembled that to which Pompeii and Herculaneum owed 
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their annihilation, the convulsion by which the long inert crater, in 
these and similar cases, clears itself of all extraneous matter being: 
invariably much more widely destructive than the subsequent and 
periodical lava discharges. Successive shocks of earthquake begin- 
ning at midnight on the 9th were the precursors of an appalling 
concussion at a little after 2 a.m. on the morning of the 11th when 
the volcano, with a portentous roar, shot up a pillar of flame and 
smoke 1000 feet into the air. From the dome-shaped canopy of 
black cloud surmounting it, meteors darted in every direction, and 
a series of heavy detonations from the crater accompanied the 
discharge of fiery projectiles from its throat. The principal 
sufferers were the people of Wairoa, close to the mountain, a 
faveurite halting-place for tourists, upon which fell a rain of fiery 
cinders and boiling mud. Many of the inhabitants, including the 
schoolmaster and his family, as well as two English tourists, 
perished here, as the igneous deluge in many cases overwhelmed 
the houses, crushing in the roofs, and suffocating the unfortunate 
inmates. ‘The Maoris, who had settlements round Lake Tarawera, 
suffered still more heavily. At Wairoa alone, forty are known to 
have perished with their chief, and over 100 altogether are believed 
to have been suffocated under the mud and ashes. 

Widespread Devastation.—Over an area of about sixty miles 
the effects of the disturbance were sensibly felt, and when the 
sulphurous pall, which made a midnight darkness until eleven o’clock 
in the day, wr lifted, the country presented an appalling 
aspect of Seed ation. 


For many miles around [writes a correspondent in the Times of July 
27, 1886] it was covered with the ashes, mud, and volcanic débris, in 
some places to the depth of several inches, in others to as many feet. 
All vegetation was completely destroyed; the trees and the beautiful 
tikitapa bush uprooted, and not a blade of grass to be seen. At Wairoa, 
the ashes and mud were ten feet deep. All the houses, hotels, and 
buildings were injured, some being completely wrecked. Relief parties 
were promptly despatched from Kotorua and Wairoa, and every assist- 
ance rendered the survivors of the calamity. During Thursday and 
Friday the eruption from Mount Tarawera continued, but gradually it 
exhibited signs of abatement. The earthquake shocks were at first at 
frequent intervals, and extended along the coast from Tauranga to 
Wellington, and the glare from the volcano was visible at night at 
Auckland, 180 miles distant. Half the mountain of Rotomahana has 
been blown away, and the lakes of Rotomahana, Rotokohokito, and 
Kakarema are one seething boiling mass. 


Destruction of the Silica Terraces——Among tlhe disastrous 
effects of the — must be reckoned the destruction of the 
fairy wonder of the southern hemisphere, the Pink ond White 


Terraces of Lake Rotomahana. These exquisite semi-amphitheatres 
of gleaming silica, the one white as Parian marble, the other pink 
as coral, rising in curving ledges from the lake, are now a thing of 
the past, and nature has herself destroyed one of her own master- 
pieces. ‘The terraces have disappeared in the Stygian ruin that has 
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effaced many other features of the landscape, and a yawning crater 
now fills the place of the lake on which they stood. 

Destruction of Khartoum.—The last refugee from the Soudan, 
Wassif Bey, reports the total destruction of the ill-starred capital of 
Nubia, which, according to him, has been razed to the ground, only 
a few European-built houses on the river being left standing. 
Omdurman, the site of the Mahdi’s camp, has grown into a con- 
siderable town, and some Europeans are settled there, endeavouring 
to carry on a trade in cloth with the interior. Slatin and Lupton 
Beys are in the enjoyment of a certain amount of freedom, being 
allowed to ride about the town unrestrained. The once flourishing 
province of Dongola is a desert; and the inhabitants would every- 
where welcome the restoration of Egyptian sovereignty, which could 
be easily effected, as the Maldi’s followers are split into hostile 
factions, at war amongst themselves. 

The Niger Basin.—The “ Journal” of the Manchester Geographi- 
cal Society publishes a valuable description, by Mr. Joseph Thomson, 
of a trip to Sokoto, on the Upper Niger, whither he went as the 
envoy of the National African ane in order to obtain com- 
mercial concessions from the principal Sultans of those regions. 
The traveller was much struck by the comparative civilization, as well 
as the commercial activity prevailing in the great negro kingdoms 
of the Central Soudan, whither invading Mohammedanism has 
carried with it a certain amount of social and literary culture. In 
the Hausa States eastward of the Niger, the great trade route con- 
necting Timbuktu and the Western Soudan with Bornu and the 
basin of Lake Tchad, was marked by increasing density of popula- 
tion and greater industrial activity. Camels, horses, oxen, donkeys, 
and porters jostled each other in the streets, laden with articles of 
trafic from ‘Tripoli, Morocco, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Dahomey, and 
Timbuktu. Nor is the life of these remote places without its 
picturesque aspect, supplied by native cavaliers with flowing gar- 
ments, mounted on gorgeously caparisoned steeds, by wild and 
ragged Touaregs, the savage spearmen of the Sahara, looking down 
from their camels with fierce glaring eyes showing above the national 
litham or black veil that hides their faces, and by women jealously 
shrouded from view in the heavy draperies of the Mohammedan East. 
The towns, which are walled and fortified, present from a distance 
rather the appearance of an enclosed wood, as trees are thickly 
planted inside, and every house or hut stands in its own fenced or 
palisadoed yard. 

Central African Markets.—The scene within the town [says Mr. 
Thomson] is no less interesting than outside. - You pass picturesque 
groups sitting on mats discussing the affairs of the nation, who salute 
you with grave Moslem courtesy. But clearly there ure few who can 
afford to spend their time so easily. Animated sounds of work meet 
the ear everywhere. Here in one yard domestic work is seen going on, 
women pounding corn in the egg-cup shaped mortars, so common in 
Africa, others grinding flour between two stones. Cotton is being 
cleaned, and with spindle and whorl turned into thread. Farther on 
weaving in all its primitive simplicity is proceeding, the shuttle being 
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thrown from hand to hand with marvellous celerity and admirable results, 
Here gowns are being made up or embroidered with silk; there saddles 
and their trappings are being manipulated. The clang of blacksmiths’ 
shops fills the air in one quarter, as various useful articles are being 
manufactured, while in another leather-workers more silently make shoes, 
sandals, bags, and other requirements of the trade. At one place deep 
circular pits are utilized for dyeing, an art for which this region is justly 
famed. For hours you may wander about noting industrial scenes like 
these, showing to what a length their advance in civilization has increased 
their wants and produced a necessary division of labour into weavers, 
dyers, blacksmiths, brass-workers, saddle-makers, tailors, builders, horse 
boys, agricultural labourers, domestic servants, soap-makers, shcp-keepers, 
traders, and a host of others. 

But the scene above all which interests a stranger is the market-place, 
with its busy throng of buyers and sellers. Many of these market-places 
are attended by thousands of men and women. Yon cannot but be 
astonished at the variety of goods exposed for sale. The whole extent 
of Africa, north of the line, seems to be ransacked to stock the booths 
and shops. You see not only the necessaries of daily life, but numerous 
articles of luxury, pigments to dye the skin and nails, spices for food, 
perfumes for the clothes and body, brass vessels and vases for purely 
ornamental purposes, and scores of other things. In everything around 
you see evidences of a society differentiated into rich and poor, a class 
living in sufficient affluence to indulge in what is pleasing to the senses 
as well as what is necessary for daily life. 


Mr. Thomson’s mission was thoroughly successful, treaties, written 
in Arabic, were signed and sealed by the Sultans of Sokoto and 
Gandu, giving the Consume, in consideration of a yearly subsidy, full 
possession of both banks of the Binue and its tributaries for a dis- 
tance of thirty miles inland, and of the Niger from Lokoja to near 
Timbuktu, with an absolute monopoly of all trading and mineral 
rights throughout the contiguous regions. 

The Newest State of the American Union.—The “Journal” 
above quoted gives some interesting particulars of the progress and 
growth of Dakota, the most recently admitted member of the North 
American Republic. Situated to the west of Minnesota, it resembles 
that State in soil and climate, but has the additional advantage of 
possessing vast mineral resources, principally contained in the isolated 
mountain group of the Black Hills. With an area of 147,700 square 
miles, its population, which had risen from 14,188 in 1870, to 
135,177 in 1880, was numbered by the census of 1885 at 415,664. 
The number of farms, which in 1880 was but 17,430, is now 82,467, 
and in wheat production it already ranks as the eleventh State of the 
Union, having produced 500,000,000 bushels in 1884. Its wheat, 
moreover, is of a specially high productive quality, very rich in 
albuminoids, particularly the small hard grain known as Hard Daluth, 
which commands a high price in the English market. The wheat 
districts are in the northern portion of the State, and in the south 
Indian corn is the staple crop. Cattle ranches are also very 
numerous on the slopes of the hills, and stock-raising is said to 
be very lucrative. ‘The buffalo is almost extinct, the last specimen 
having been killed in 1882. 
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The soil is a deep loam, very rich, and yielding crop after crop 
without fertilizers, while agriculture is facilitated by a distinctly 
defined rainy season. In addition to the great waterway of the 
Missouri, the State is traversed by a number of railways, in the north 
by the Northern Pacific and its enien and in the south by the 
Chicago and North-Western, and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
which connect it with the great grain-markets of Lake Superior and 
the Missouri. 

Another Navigable River in Africa. — Lieutenant von 
Nimptsch, of the German Army, has published a report, giving inter- 
esting details of his exploration, in company with Herr Wolff, one of 
the agents of the Free State, of the Kassai, a tributary of the Congo, 
which he regards as of greater commercial importance than the main 
stream. It traverses the tract of rae embraced by the great 
northerly bend of the Congo, and flows through wide plains calcu- 
lated for agriculture and pasture, alternating with forests of palms 
and gutta percha trees. Many villages stud its banks, where the 
travellers were met with courtesy by the inhabitants, and ivory was 
so plentiful that it was freely exchanged for empty tins and boxes. 

An Important Affluent.—Several minor aifluents were met, 
giving a navigable aggregate length of some 250 miles, but “the 
most important,” says the report, “is that which Herr Wolff 
explored in the steamer Vorwarts during the months of February 
and March. He ascended this stream to a distance of 430 leagues 
from its mouth, and one of its northern affluents brought him to 
within a week’s march of Nyangwe. He might have gone still 
further had his steamer not met with an accident, for there are no 
cataracts in this river. All this network of navigable water, 
extending over more than 3000 miles, is most admirable, and in 
future it will be possible to travel eastward from the Atlantic, 
reaching Nyangwe and then Lake Tanganika by leaving the Congo 
at the mouth of the Kassai, without being obliged to ascend the 
whole of the former stream, thus avoiding the Stanley Falls.” 

Biblical Remains in Egypt.—Mr. Flinders Petrie’s latest 
discovery in Egypt throws light upon an interesting episode of 
Jewish history. The name Kasr-bent-el-Yahoudi (Castle of the 
Jew’s Daughter), applied by the natives to a shapeless mound of 
ruins at ‘T'ell-Defenneh, the “ Pelusiac Daphnae” of the ancients, 
now near the Suez Canal, was a clue to its story, which was not lost 
on the enterprising archeologist, and excavation on the spot brought 
to light the foundations and lower chambers of what had once been 
a royal palace and fortress. The tablets buried under the angles of 
the walls record its erection by Psammetichus, who lived about the 
middle of the seventh century B.c., and it was one of three great 
frontier-fortresses built by him as a defence against the Arabs and 
the Syrians. Its connection with Jewish history took place a little 
later when, after the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
the daughters of the captive king Zedekiah and the remnant of the 
Jewish people, took refuge in Egypt contrary to the advice of the 
prophet Jeremiah, the reluctant companion of their flight. Pharaoh 
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Hophra assigned them as a residence for the royal stronghold of 
Psammetichus, styled in the sacred narrative ‘‘ Pharaoh’s house in 
Tahpanhes,” a locality easily identified with Daphnae and Defenneh. 
There is, then, no room for doubt that in the great square ruin, 
like a medieval castle, unearthed by Mr. Petrie, we have the actual 
dwelling-place of the Hebrew princesses, within whose precincts 
Jeremiah stood and prophesied the further misfortunes that were to 
come upon them. Nay, in the “area of continuous brickwork, 
resting on sand, about 100 feet by 60,” in front of the main 
entrance, brought to light by Mr. Petrie, we have probably the 
very pavement or levelled space where the inspired seer predicted 
that the King of Babylon should pitch his tent, and under which 
the prophet buried great stones with his own hand as a record and 
witness of the prediction. Large unhewn stones, actually found in 
this position, may possibly have been the identical blocks placed 
there by Jeremiah, but they bear no inscription or mark con- 
firmatory of the idea. Of the fulfilment of the x sad there is 
no reasonable d-ubt, though no details exist of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
subsequent camp.ign against Egypt, but the signs of deliberate and 
violent destruction, still traceable on the ruins of the tower, were 
mar =a wrought by the conquering army of Babylon. Some 
umble details, nevertheless, of domestic arrangements have been 
leaned among the ruins, and Pharaoh’s kitchen and scullery, with 
edges in the wall for piates, and his wine-cellar, with fragments 
of amphore bearing the royal seal, have escaped the wrath of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and survived to link our own day with that remote 
antiquity. 

A Central Asian Switzerland.—The Times of August 18 
gives some interesting details of Wakhan, an Alpine province of 
Afghanistan, consisting of two valleys on the Panjah, or southern 
branch of the Oxus. The English Mission, composed of Colonels 
Lockhart and Woodthorpe and Mr. Ney Elias, has been hospitably 
received by the present ruler, whose predecessor declared in 1874 
that “he would be always glad to see the English, that even a dog 
of theirs would be welcomed, and that he would himself rise in the 
night time to see food cooked for it.” 

Situate on the slope of the Pamir, or “ Roof of the World,” it has 
no village situated lower than 8000 feet above sea-level, and Sarhadd, 
at its eastern extremity, stands 8000 feet higher. Its sparse popu- 
lation of only some 3000 souls are of pure Aryan race, and may 
represent the parent stock which sent its migratory swarms so far 
afield. They themselves claim Greek origin, but would find it 
difficult to make good their legendary pretensions. They are @ 
hospitable people, good-looking, and fairly intelligent, much addicted 
to sport, and deriving their subsistence from flocks bred on the 
mountain pastures. ‘I'he capital, and residence of the Mir, is Kila 
Panjah (Five Forts) on the north of the Panjah stream. It has been 
recognized as part of Afghanistan since 1872, but its northern 
frontier may be a matter of dispute, as it is difficult to define which 
of several streams is to be classed as the true Oxus, diplomatically 
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regarded as the boundary. Should the Panjah, or extreme southern 
branch, be considered in that light the most valuable portion of 
Wakhan, including its capital, would be severed from Afghanistan, 
and the English contention might fairly be that the Murghabi, or 
northern affluent, is the main stream, particularly as it coincides with 
the ethnological boundary between Iran and Turan. 

Across Central Africa.—Lieutenant Gleerup, a Swedish officer 
of the Congo State, has arrived in Europe after completing the 
transit across Africa under novel conditions. Finding himself short 
of provisions and otherwise straitened in his position at Stanley Falls, 
the extreme eastern station of the Free State, he was desirous of 
making his way to Zanzibar, and applied to Tippoo Tib, the great 
Arab slave-raider of those parts, for assistance. ‘l'his was furnished 
in the shape of canoes, men, and letters of recommendation to lead- 
ing Arabs along the way, armed with which the traveller set out in 
the lightest — marching order, with two rifles, and accom- 
panied only by a Zanzibari and a boy. By canoe on the river he 
reached Nyangwe and Kassongo, proceeding thence un foot to Lake 
Tanganika, taking very interesting notes of his journey, and discover- 
ing a new fall on the Congo between Nyangwe and Tens Tippoo 
Tib’s letters proved invaluable. Received as an honoured guest in every 
Arab village, he was provided with all requirements for his journey, 
including a donkey, a tent, porters, goods and food, finally reaching 
Zanzibar, vid Ujiji and Tabora, in six months from Stanley Falls, 
after having spent altogether two years and a half in the interior of 
Africa. 

A Caucasian Eden.—The Russian journals are at present 
writing up an uninhabited Paradise on the Black Sea, rivalling the 
Riviera in climate, and far surpassing it in the exuberance of its 
semi-tropical vegetation. Valleys and mountains clothed with 
rhododendrons and azaleas, fruits in profusion and perfection, vines 
not only gigantic but prolific, an indigenous tea-plant calculated to 
rival that of China, hops, tobacco, cotton and cereals of all kinds, 
are among the tempting products enumerated. A grain of maize 
will multiply a thousand-fold, mulberries flourish for the benefit of 
future silkworms, and aromatic flowers for that of bees. Yet this 
region, called Cocaizore, is still untenanted, offers of free grants of 
land to families, and larger tracts at the rate of four roubles an acre, 
having failed to attract settlers. It is now proposed to rescind 
all grants that have not been turned to account, and introduce 
Cossack colonists, the best pioneers among the subjects of Russia. 
The project has the further political advantage of creating a 
Christian March between the Mussulmans of the interior and those 
subject to Turkey, and of garrisoning with a warlike and hardy race 
a frontier which has always been a weak one, liable to incursions 
and depredations by sea and land.—(7imes, August 23, 1886.) 

New Debateable Land on the Afghan Border.—The fresh 
difficulty in the delimitation of the Afghan frontier has arisen at the 
extreme eastern end of the line to be laid down, whose limit was 
defined by the preliminary agreement on the subject as Khoja Saleh 
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on the Oxus. It now seems that a place of this name exists only in 
the imagination of geographers, and that it is a corruption of the 
name of a local shrine, Ziarat-Kwaja-Salor, vaguely applied also to 
the adjoining district. The shrine itself is twenty-five miles from 
Kham-i ab, where the frontier recognized by the chiefs and tribes on 
the spot is found, and where it was marked in 1873 by the officials 
of Afghanistan and Bokhara. The Khoja Saleh district, which is 
not devoid of fertility, is occupied by Karkins and Ersaris. The 
former are not a Turcoman tribe, and the latter, though Turcomans, 
are not nomads, but a stationary people, who till the soil and have 
always paid tribute to Afyhanistan. 

Eclipse Expedition.—The scientific expedition sent to the 
island of Grenada to observe the solar eclipse visible there on 
August 29, was sufficiently favoured by the weather to secure 
valuable results. One of its members writing in the Zimes of 
September 7, gives some interesting details of the island, of whose 
beauty and luxuriance he says “it is impossible to give an idea.” 
The mahogany tree, the mango, the cocoa shrub, varieties of 
palms, and such flowering trees as the begonia, fifty feet high, and 
the gorgeous flamboyant, are conspicuous in the forest, and form a 
scaffolding for a network of creepers and parasitic plants not less 
beautiful. This vegetation grows almost to the water’s edge, separ- 
ated from it only by the silver selvage of sand washed by an almost 
tideless sea, whose rise and fall rarely exceeds a foot. The island 
is now fairly prosperous, having substituted cocoa for sugar as an 
export, and the negroes are cheerful and industrious, even to the 
extent of laying by money to purchase land. 

Gold in Western Australia—The Kimberley Gold Field is 
reported as promising considerable productiveness, and the rush has 
already set in thither from other parts of Australia and New Zealand. 
The diggings are in a remote part of the colony, some 400 or 500 
miles from Perth, the capital, in a region where water is scarce, 
and food difficult to procure. The finding of gold in large quantities 
here or in the new gold fields in South Africa would, in the opinion 
of economists, tend to create a revival of trade from depression due in 
great measure to scarcity of the precious metal. 

Petroleum in Saghalien.—The reported discovery of petroleum 
in Saghalien, would, if on a large scale, be an event of some political 
importance, as it would enable Russia to adapt her entire navy to the 
use of liquid fuel, and render her independent of coal in the Pacific 
and elsewhere. The Caspian Fleet is already fired with oil exclu- 
sively, that of the Black Sea will soon be worked on the same plan, 
and the new discovery would furnish a supply for all the naval 
stations in the East. 
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The Heir of the Ages. By James Payn. Three vols. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

[ is to be feared that this must be pronounced a dull novel. Mr. 
Payn, in spite of one or two happy inspirations, has never excelled 

in invention; and his humour, though very genuine of its kind and 
very delicate, is not copious and spontaneous enough to leaven the 
mass of three volumes. This tale has a literary heroine, who is 
just managing to become interesting when she hus a mysterious 
rain-fever and loses her “ power of creation ;” and not only does 
that, but becomes suddenly rich “ beyond the dream of avarice,” by 
the violent expedient of a landslip and a revelation of buried treasure. 
She ultimately recovers her “ creative” gift; but by that time we 
have lost all solicitude about her. She falls in love with an odd 
man of genius, old enough to be her father, who has assisted her 
early efforts towards fame ; but the reader never really believes 
they are in love. They talk most excellent “literature,” but the 
subsequent love-business is so clearly and impertinently conven- 
tional that the reader resents it asa fraud. The lady, Miss Eliza- 
beth Dart, is represented as a most surprising genius. This being 
so, it is a mistake of Mr. Payn’s to give us an actual specimen of one 
of those powerful and brilliant articles which made Society talk 
about her. ‘The reader who reads it at second-hand in the pages of 
her chronicler remains provokingly cool under what the Z'imes is 
made to call its boldness and vigour. Here is a sample of its 
boldness :—“In these days, our duty to the State is the very last 
thing which is considered, even by moderately honest folks... . . I 
have observed of late years that even those notifications in the 
newspapers from the Chancellor of the Exchequer concerning con- 
science money have disappeared.” And the following is described 
as not only vigorous but audacious :—“'l'o judge by the way in 
which it is commonly spoken of, our very form of government would 
seem to have become of more consequence than the commonwealth 
itself for which governments exist at all.” It would have been 
more artistic to represent transcendent genius indirectly by cheques 
from editors and brilliant offers from eminent publishing firms. The 
“intrigue” of the story is helped on by a country squire and his 
wife, a wicked major (who is the most amusing person in the book, 
and that is not saying much), an eccentric and obtrusive antiquary, 
an aunt of an ungelic disposition, a young man who is a cripple and 
writes beautiful poetry, a young lady in love-with the cripple, and 
a doctor who is introduced with such a flourish and is given such 
herculean limbs and thews that it is a distinct artistic blot that 
he does nothing whatever in the story. But the truth is, there 
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is not much story of any kind; and what there is the author so 
overloads with tiresome reflections and useless analysis that the 
reader learns quite a lesson in judicious skipping by the time he 
reaches the third volume. There are bright passages—as for ex- 
ample, the chapter entitled “Literature,” in which Mr. Payn 
reminds us of his best work, his “ Literary Recollections; ” and a 
few moderately good epigrams and witticisms are sprinkled up and 
down the book. 





Norah Moriarty. By Amos Reape. London: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 1886. 


E have here a series of scenes of recent Irish life, strongly 
realized and drawn with considerable power and pathos. 
The author, keeping within the bounds of literal fact, has chosen his 
incidents among those still fresh in the minds of the public, which 
have made the daily papers during the past few years such painful 
reading for all who take an interest in the Irish people. The 
subject is treated in a spirit of perfect impartiality, and full justice 
is done to the primitive virtues of the peasantry, who are made 
throughout objects of pity rather than reprehension. Norah’s 
devotion to her old employers, and loyalty to former ties at the risk 
of her life, could be paralleled in the records of many an Irish 
family, and recall the fidelity of the Indian ayas to their European 
charges during all the horrors of the Sepoy rising. Warm-hearted 
and faithful, courageous yet with considerable powers of dissimula- 
tion, used in her case for good ends, she is a thoroughly represen- 
tative type of the best class of Irish peasant-women. The murder 
of the young heir is told with vivid power, and the nocturnal burial 
of his remains, escorted by a file of soldiers, is a dramatic incident 
taken from life. The grief of the venerable priest, who returns 
after an absence to find his flock gone astray and his influence over 
them gone, is also a familiar, but touching episode. The literary 
merits of the book are unequally distributed, and perhaps its least 
successful portion is the somewhat melodramatic ending, of which 
the abduction of the baby Earl, and his eventual restoration to his 
widowed mother, form the subject. 





The Professor's Wooing. By Etsa D’EsterRE-KeErtina. London: 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 1886. 


ISS D'ESTERRE-KEELING, in her brilliant comedies of 
continental life, has achieved the difficult feat of striking out 

a new line for herself among English novelists. ‘The Professor’s 
Wooing” marks a distinct advance on her previous work, as her 
style has gained in finish and piquancy, and her constructive faculty 
in the power of marshalling the actors on her little stage. The plot, 
it is true, is of the slightest, but is skilfully adapted to its function 
as a framework for the series of minute events developed from it. 
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The peculiar art of the authoress consists, indeed, in the power of 
trifling to an indefinite extent over the veriest nothings, and creating 
a series of diverting episodes out of materials as filmy as the texture 
of a soap-bubble. A racy sparkle of drollery throughout, an effer- 
vescence of. playful raillery which finds the ludicrous in the common- 
place, holds the reader’s interest fast bound while the authoress 
philosophizes with mock gravity over the lifting ofa soup-tureen, or 
the laying of a table-cloth. The characters are sketched with that 
keenness of superficial observation which gives, its foundation of truth 
to caricature, and Professor La Mie and his lady admirers at the two 
Pensions at Les Plans, where the scene is laid, have each and all 
sufficient distinctiveness to give them vitality. There are many 
shrewd epigrammatic touches here and there, like the said Professor's 
theory that genius and talent combined confer greatness on their 
possessor ; talent without genius, popularity; and genius without 
talent—nothing; and the statement that what the Germans mean 
by Gemiith is the faculty of saying Ach / appropriately. 





A Fallen Idol. By F. Anstey. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
1886. 


N R. ANSTEY still continues to work successfully the new vein of 
Il fiction started by him in “ Vice-Versi.” His works bear the same 
relation to ordinary novels that the extravaganza does to the legiti- 
mate drama, and the popularity of the farcical travesty is in both cases 
a symptom of the decline of the more serious branch of art. The pre- 
sent volume is in every sense an improvement on its immediate pre- 
decessor, “‘ The Tinted Venus,” as the supernatural grotesque of its 
motive is carried out with more subtle humour and less attempt at 
broad caricature. The misfortunes of the young artist, afflicted with 
the incubus of a malignant Indian idol, appeal more thoroughly to 
our sympathies than the embarrassments of the cockney hairdresser 
persecuted by the resuscitated goddess; and the element of broad 
comedy is more happily introduced in the person of the Scandinavian 
adept in the new system of theosophy, although his distorted 
English becomes sometimes a little fatiguing to the reader. But the 
vagaries of esoteric Buddhism offer so inviting a field for caricature 
that we are quite willing to allow a little latitude in the manner of 
travestying them, and Mr. Anstey has caught very huppily the tone 
of sentimental credulity which provides so many ready-made dupes 
for every fresh system of imposture. 





Kidnapped. By R. L. Stevenson. London: Cassell & Co. 
1886. 


\ R. STEVENSON'’S latest work may be classed as a companion 

volume to his inimitable “ Treasure Island,” among tales of 
adventure, fascinating to readers of all ages, The scene is laid in 
Scotland, in the troubled year 1751, when the embers of the 
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Jacobite rising were being trodden out, and not even the Wizard 
of the North himself has given us so vivid a picture of the state of 
society in the Highlands during that epoch. The hunted lives of 
the fugitive chiefs, the incorruptible fidelity of the clansmen, the 
mixture of meanness and chivalry, of cunning and recklessness, in 
the typical Gael, are conveyed in the course of the narrative, in 
touches swift and light as those by which a consummate artist 
sketches the leading lines of his subject. The adventures of the 
hero are realized with that graphic intensity of presentation which 
made the strange transformation of “Dr. J okyll ” seem perfectly 
credible to the reader, and the characters of Ebenezer Balfour 
and Alan Breck are masterpieces of creative power. The terse 
brevity and directness of the style are in perfect accord with 
the autobiographical character of the narration, yet its apparent 
simplicity is the result of the highest finish, producing the desired 
effect on the imagination with the fewest and least recondite words. 
The description of the boy’s approach to his unknown uncle’s 
dwelling, the gradual foreshadowing of the surprise awaiting him in 
the various answers to his inquiries, his reception by the miser, and 
the character and surroundings of the latter, form a picture worthy 
of the greatest masters of fiction. 





Disenchantment, By F. Masri Rosinson. London : 
Vizetelly & Co. 1886. 


ISS MABEL ROBINSON'S second work has been awaited 
WV with interest by the public, who saw in “ Mr. Butler’s Ward ” 
considerable promise for ber future as a writer of fiction. Nor will 
the general expectation be disappointed, for the present volume 
shows that she has developed in the direction of strong, though 
sombre realism, with an advance in the power. of depicting the 
harsher aspects of life. ‘The “ Disenchantment” of the title is that 
undergone by the heroine in her married life, in the terrible experi- 
ence of a drunkard’s wife. The details of this central situation are 
followed out with uncompromising realism, and the sufferings of the 
unhappy victim of an hereditary tendency portrayed with grim fidelity. 
A moral is pointed by the horror of the picture called up, but the 
analysis of the mental and physical penalties entailed by a degrading 
vice must always be a painful if not a revolting study, and is, 
we think, scarcely a healthy subject of contemplation for the reader. 
Nor are the interests of morality served by representing the ghastly 
climax of suicide as the easiest solution of the despairing riddle of 
such a life, with its increasing burden of woe to all within its sphere. 
A higher artistic as well as moral truth would have been enforced 
by representing the poor wretch’s never-ceasing struggles against 
his terrible temptation as crowned by repentance on a death-bed, 
which need not have been thus robbed of all hope. The two prin- 
cipal female characters are delicately discriminated and contrasted ; 
the one a solemn self-conscious girl-prig, whose soaring views do 
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not prevent her from being an egotist in action; the other hiding a 
spirit of self-abnegation under a sparkling vivacity of manner, lend- 
ing an added charm to her conscientious fulfilment of duty. Both 
are unintentionally rivals for the affections of the hapless hero, an 
Irish member of Parliament and writer for the Press, whose good 
looks are his sole recommendation. The fate of the disappointed 
maiden neglected by him is certainly far preferable to that of the 
successful candidate for his hand. 





The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. By Cuartes EoBerr 
Crappock. London: Chatto & Windus. 1885. 


io book is in one respect a phenomenon. The masculine 

alias on the title-page conceals the identity of a girl barely 
twenty-two years of age, whose works, which have taken the 
American public by storm, seem to us the most remarkable hitherto 
written by a woman’s pen at so early a period of life. If they are 
feminine, it is only in exquisite delicacy of feeling, which detracts 
nothing from the masculine intensity of portraiture and vivid 
picturesqueness of description. With all Mr. Bret Harte’s power of 
evoking for us the scenery and population of the wild American 
border-lands, they combine a vigorous grasp of character beyond any- 
thing shown in his later works, and have indeed a tragic force that 
comes near sublimity, combined with the most direct simplicity of 
narration. 

The Great Smoky Mountains are on the borders of Tennessee, and 
here the heroine, Dorinda Cayce, has her lot cast among rough and 
lawless surroundings, where her native nobility of character and 
susceptibility to all beauty and goodness are an inevitable source of 
suffering to her. Her affections are set upon a wild young 
mountaineer, Rick Tyler, and she undergoes a bitter heartbreak 
when he falls short of her standard of uprightness by refusing to 
clear an innocent man of an unjust charge. The spiritual ideal of 
her lofty but untutored nature is found in Hiram Kelsey, the 
“ Prophet” of the title-page, whose character is powerfully conceived 
and drawn. His rude eloquence as a preacher springs from fervent 
religious conviction, yet his inner life 1s a constant struggle against 
sceptical doubts and temptations to unbelief. The riddle of his 
perplexed soul is solved by the sacrifice of his life in substitution for 
that of his enemy, and he dies the victim of murderous hatred for 
another man, on the part of Dorinda’s father and brothers. These 
blood-stained outlaws stand out in the shadow of their life of crime 
with the weird force of an etching by Rembrandt, while their deeds 
of violence are in strange contrast to the kindliness of their relations 
with the women and children of their fireside. Dorinda is spared 
the knowledge that the guilt of the “‘ Prophet’s ” death lies at their 
door, as the secret of the fatal error is kept to theend. A high 
moral tone elevates the poetic sentiment of the book, making it one 
to be recommended on all grounds, 
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A Prince of Darkness: A Novel. By FLoreENck WARDEN. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1886. 


O the lovers of sensational literature this novel furnishes an 
ample banquet. They will not find the menu deficient either 
in the number or in the rarity of the dishes served up for their 
delectation. They can revel in ie mystery that shrouds the darkest 
crimes, and enjoy the numerous complications introduced by dis- 
guised identities. The character who gives the title to the work is, 
of course, pre-eminent in wickedness, and fairly maintains the reputa- 
tion of his prototype ; but there is not much virtue to be found 
among any of the others, except perhaps the very feeble Gerald 
Staunton. 

A dissolute but accomplished villain—the central star of Parisian 
life—maintains for many years his extravagant outlay by a well- 
planned system of robbery and murder. In addition to this réle of 
dandy, thief, and murderer he fills that of a quiet and apparently 
respectable merchant near Calais, where he occasionally repairs for 
the purpose, presumably, of keeping “out of the way.” Here he 
disguises himself so effectually that he is never discovered by 
intimates or servants to be anything but a feeble old paralytic. 
He has a confederate in his schemes of plunder, in the person of a 
confidential clerk, who, during his absence on his raids, assumes the 
disguise of his master and fills his place. Both of these men have 
in tarn been married to the principal female character, who through- 
out the work figures as the wife of a General de Lancey, and brings 
ultimate vengeance on the heads of her false and unworthy husbands. 





Love’s Martyr. By Lawrence Atma TapEema. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1886. 


\HIS short story, which is we believe from the pen of a young 
lady, is full of vigorous conception of character, and gives 
promise of still better work in the future. The dialogue is racy and 
strong, occasionally indeed degenerating into language of immoderate 
strength, and possesses the great charm of a vivid presentment of 
individual character which keeps the interest of the reader untired 
from beginning to end. 

The work is so fresh and original that we regret to find a fault 
where there is so much to praise; but we must confess that the 
conventional method is unnecessarily violated by the inartistic 
disclosure, on the very first page, of the sequel of the story. Miss 
Alma Tadema contemns the ordinary device of exciting the reader’s 
curiosity by concealment of what is about to ee ; but after all 
the old plan, which follows nature, of keeping the future as closely 
veiled as possible, is in our opinion the better one. The authoress 
acting on her principle of full disclosure conducts us at the outset to 
the tombstone of her heroine, and reads for us the inscription 
thereon. From this we are made aware of the marriage which is the 
climax of the narrator’s life, and accordingly regard with some 
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indifference his preliminary difficulties. To be told at the commence- 
ment of a love-affair that the lady was subsequently discovered to 
be a flippant and heartless flirt does not tend to increase our 
sympathy with the lover in many pages of assiduous courtship. 
But this is what Edward Field—who tells the tale—discloses to us 
at the very beginning of his attachment for Miss Anne Merry, 
The transference of his devotion from her to the very untidy and 
weird Rosamond, for no other reason apparently than that he saw 
that Sebastian Erle was in love with her, is too sudden and violent ; 
but it may be that the narrow limits of the work (some 200 pages) 
furnishes an adequate excuse for the want of development at this 
critical epoch. 





The Right Honourable. By Justin McCartuy, M.P., and Mrs. 
CAMPBELL-PRAED. Bee ss Chatto & Windus. 1886. 


es system of joint production in novel-writing might in theory 
be pronounced doomed to failure, did not so many instances 
prove that it can be practised with success. The present case is no 
exception, and the partnership in intellectual capital is so united a 
concern that no traces of dualism are apparent in the result. 

The heroine is an Australian, bearing the strange name of 
“‘Koorali,” but it is in England, amid fashionable and political 
society, that the drama of her life is played out. Married early to 
aman whose base and shallow nature proves utterly repellent to 
her, she finds too late a dangerous affinity in a great English states- 
man, who, under the name of Sandham Morse, is portrayed as the 
leader of the Radical party. In this individual, though warned in 
the preface against personal identification of the dramatis persone, 
we cannot help recognizing at least the political position of the 
member for West Birmingham, placed of course in totally imaginary 
circumstances as to his private and domestic life. The heroine's 
husband, come to England to throw himself on a career of political 
adventure, deliberately “ runs” his wife as a fashionable beauty to 
aid his projects by the influence of her charms, and thus encourages 
the friendship between her and the powerful Radical leader. Koorali 
is never indeed a willing instrument in his schemes, but acts in her 
painful circumstances as a thoroughly conscientious woman, and 
finally, when cast off in anger by her husband, returns with her two 
boys to her father in Australia. 

The plot here outlined is enlivened by animated sketches of 
political salons and fashionable characters in London. Lady Betty’s 
gatherings have their prototypes in those of more than one leader of 
society, where celebrities of all grades and hues jostle each other in 
somewhat promiscuous contiguity. A remarkable anticipation of 
subsequent fact is the narrative of the Socialist riot in London, not 
only, as we are assured, written, but printed, before that of the 8th 
February, of which it might well pass for a slightly varied descrip- 
tion. The character of the Socialist leader, Masterman, who must 
inevitably suggest Hyndman, is finely conceived, and his death, 
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while striving to stem the anarchy he had let loose, at the moment 
when all his illusions were shattered and dispelled; is full of genuine 
pathos. Politics are treated throughout without any spirit of 
artisanship, unless indeed it be intended seriously to imply that the 
Somesvattve party accepted office in June, 1885, on the speculation 
of forcing on a war with Russia and gaining popularity by so doing. 
There is no plea for such an insinuation, but granting this to be 
intended as fictitious history required by the necessities of the story, 
all other polemical questions are dealt with in a spirit of good- 
humoured geniality not always easily attained by contemporaries. 





In a Silver Sea. By B.L. Farszon. London: Ward & Downey. 
1886. 


\ R. FARJEON’S wild and fantastic tale reveals an order of 
i power very unlike the more commonplace sensationalism of 
“The Sacred Nugget ” and “‘ The Mystery of Great Porter Square.” 
In the “ Silver Isle,” the sea-bound Arcadia in which the scene of 
his new romance is laid, we have a world as far removed from real 
life as the Island of Laputa, yet described with sufficient imaginative 

ower to persuade us to accept its marvels in good faith. A romantic 
egend of crime and penitence forms the prologue, which has, 
however, little connection with the events that follow, unless it be to 
attune the mind to their strangeness. They are principally enacted 
by visitors from beyond the sea, the crimes and tragedies of 
whose past lives find a solution among the crags and precipices 
of the mysterious island. ‘Treasure caves with reefs of gold, 
mountains burrowed through by subterranean passages and esca- 
laded by swinging chains, fornigh a series of perilous adventures to 
the deus ex machind of the book, a beneficent hunchback, through 
whose agency the complications of the plot are gradually unravelled. 
Although these form when taken together a tissue of improbabilities, 
the narrative has sufficient power to give it a fascination, and secure 
it a place of its own among the literature of the day. 





My Friend Jim. By W.E. Norris. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1886. 


™ S is one of a class of novels which always suggest the inquiring 
whether the designs of artful and unscrupulous beauty are 
invariably crowned with triumphant success, and if heirs to titles 
and estates be really the easy prey that romancers represent them. 
Experienced chaperones tell a different tale, and portray this 
desirable section of humanity as extremely wary and suspicious of 
the feminine snares laid for them. Mr. Norris’s wicked heroine, 
Hilda Turner, is, however, victorious all along the line; first over 
the amiable imbecility of ‘‘ My Friend Jim,” whom she jilts; next 
over the facile conscience of his friend, the dissipated viscount, whom 
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she marries; and finally, as Lady Bracknell, over every man whom 
her vanity or self-interest mark out as an advantageous conquest. 

There is, of course, an amiable and devoted heroine waiting to 
console the hero in the third volume, as soon as the difficulties 
created by parental authority and a semi-engagement to another can 
be disposed of. 

The author’s buoyancy of style makes the disentanglement of 
these complications pleasant reading ; and the male characters are 
happily, though slightly, sketched. Their relations to each other 
are feelingly and sympathei:cally drawn, and there is a touch of 
pathetic truth in the survival of boyish friendship over all the 
rivalries, hostilities, and even betrayals of later life. 





Science Hotices. 





Hydrophobia and M. Pasteur.—The experiments of M. 
Pasteur have raised some grave issues in the medical world, and 
the public are beginning to suspend their judgment on the whole 
case. We cannot but think that the learned professor of the 
Rue d’Ulm has held his ground, and proved the beneficent nature 
of his discovery. A few words on the method of inoculating aguinst 
hydrophobia will perhaps not be unwelcome to our readers. The 
whole discovery, if discovery it be, has been wrought out of experi- 
ments on living animals, a fact which will naturally account for the 
bitterness of many of M. Pasteur’s opponents. The first attempt to 
discover the microbe of the disease was made from the saliva of 
a child who had died of hydrophobia. Out of four rabbits inoculated 
three succumbed rapidly ; the fourth recovered. Five other rabbits 
were inoculated with the saliva of one of the diseased, and all 
rapidly died within a period of twenty to thirty hours respectively. 
Having arrived at this point, M. Pasteur endeavoured to find other 
living subjects in which to cultivate the virus. A curious result 
ensued. While the disease propagated from rabbit to rabbit was 
exalted in intensity, in passing through different generations of the 
monkey it became gradually less virulent. Once in possession of an 
attenuated virus, M. Pasteur proceeded to practise upon a number 
of dogs. ‘Twenty-three dog's were first inoculated, and then exposed 
° the bite of mad companions, and, strange to say, all escaped the 

isease. 

Human Inoculation.—In the meantime Joseph Meister, a young 
Alsatian, had been severely bitten by a dog that bore all the marks 
of madness. He was considered hopelessly doomed to hydrophobia, 
and the doctors begged M. Pasteur to try = the poor victim the 
experiment of his new discovery. Young Meister received thirteen 
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inoculations, the last in the series being very virulent and capable of 
conveying the disease in the most aggravated form had the system 
not been protected by the previous injections. It is now more than 
a year since this happened, and the young Alsatian is in good health 
and has completely recovered from the effects of the bites and the 
inoculations. Since that date a stream of patients has besieged the 
laboratory of the Rue d’Ulm, and the papers last July give 1500 as 
the probable number of those who had presented themselves for M. 
Pasteur’sinoculations. In this number there must necessarily be many 
who are the victims of imaginary fears, but there still will remain a 
considerable number who had been veritably exposed to all the horrors 
of this terrible complaint, and have been saved by the genius of the 
great biologist. The moral effects of the treatment cover a wide field, 
and have not received sufficient justice at the hands of M. Pasteur’s 
opponents. Granting, as some contend, that hydrophobia is nothing 
more than a disease of the nervous system brought about by mental 
fear and overwrought susceptibilities, we cannot but recognise the 
beneficent and soothing effect of a treatment which by inspiring 
confidence allays the excessive timidity and gloomy anticipations of 
the patient, ial ieetplons a confidence that is most powerful in restoring 
a state of health. 

The Age of Bronze in Europe.—Dr. S. Miiller has studied the 
remains of Mycene, explored by Dr. Schliemann, and claims for the 
old inhabitants a civilization far superior to the primitive Greek art. 
Many objects are found here that were unknown to early Greece ; 
glass, porcelain, ostrich eggs, and ivory. The ornamentation bears 
an Oriental character, partaking both of Assyrian and Egyptian, or, 
better still, of Phoenician type. The funeral rites are Oriental, not 
Greek. All the metal ok is in bronze, no iron is found. It is 
extraordinary how widespread is the civilization that is distinguished 
by the use of bronze as metal. The researches of Dr. Schliemann 
at Tiryns, have brought to light the ruins of a gigantic fortress or 
treasure house. The walls of the palace, constructed of enormous 
materials, are sometimes from forty-five to fifty-one feet thick, and 
enclose a staircase, three corridors, and eleven vaulted chambers. 
There are unmistakable traces of apartments for men and women, 
porticoes, and outer courts. Beautiful vases worked with geometrical 
patterns have been exhumed, and point unmistakably to a Phoenician 
origin. And ull this cyclopean masonry was put together by tools 
of bronze or stone; for iron is most markedly absent. In the 
Caucasus, too, most interesting discoveries have been made, and all 
referable to the same phase of civilization. Without doubt there is 
& common origin to the age of bronze. We can trace three distinct 
streams that have invaded Europe, by the Black Sea, by the 
Mediterranean, and by Asia Minor, and these all point to Asia as a 
common source. From his studies on the antiquities of Mycene, 
Dr. Miiller places the age of bronze at about 2000 years B.c., and 
censequently anterior to the poems of Homer. 
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Formation of the Basin of the Atlantic——Sir W. Dawson’s 
address—as President of the British Association this year—was 
confined to that branch of science of which he is a past master. It 
might be best defined as a charming monograph on the basin of the 
Atlantic. One of the most startling results achieved by the 
Challenger expedition was to establish the permanent nature of the 
great ocean basins. We are glad to see that Sir. W. Dawson lends 
the great weight of his name and authority to the new hypothesis. 
It is impossible to look upon a map without being. struck by the 
marked position of the most ancient rocks of the earth—viz., the 
Laurentian series. In America the long lines of this old mountain 
chain extends along the Labrador coast and the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence. In Europe a similar feature is reproduced in the 
Highlands, the Hebrides, and the Scandinavian mountains. The 
Malvern hills in England are the single survivors of this far-off time. 
The president holds that within the Laurentian period the earth’s 
crust began to rise above the general surface, and the subsidence 
thereby caused formed the bed of the Atlantic, and these broad 
features have roughly subsisted to the present day. This high land 
would be subject to erosions and denudations; the detritus thus 

roduced would be carried to the ocean shores, and further mountains 
formed by these great lines of deposition. This portion of the 
crust becoming weighed down, would ince more liable to shrinking 
and lateral pressure. The permanence of the ocean bed is accounted 
for in this wise. The sediment accumulated along the shores would 
hold back the heat of the earth, and thus intensify the internal 
throes, while the ocean floor, constantly bathed with currents of cold 
water, would be more rapidly cooled, and would become thicker and 
stronger. We should have thus on the shores greater folding and 
elevation, produced by the hard thick ocean floor as it settles down- 
ward squeezing upward and plicating all the soft sediments depo- 
sited at its edges. The theory is as ingenious as it is satisfactory. 

Professor Bonney on Shore Formations.—The foregoing 
views received further and powerful support from Professor Bonney’s 
masterly address. Sediment from rivers, he contends, is deposited 
comparatively near the shores of continents. Even in the case of 
very large rivers only the finer sediment is carried far from land. 
‘The Challenger soundings have shown that 150 miles is about the 
maximum distance from land within which any important quantity 
of detrital material is deposited. Hence the coast is fringed by a 
zone of sediment which, after passing a maximum of thickness within 
a short distance from the shore, gradually thins away. This detrital 
fringe is probably now here more than seventy or eighty miles wide ; 
the coarser sands do not usually extend for so ma as a quarter of 
this distance. The inertia of the mass of the ocean water quickly 
arrests the flow of even the mightiest river, and reduces it to a mere 
superficial current. Hence the great ocean basins are regions 
where rock-building is carried on slowly and chiefly by organic 
agency. 
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Persistency of Floral Types.—Professor Carruthers, in the 
Biological Section, drew attention to the great antiquity of the 
present Egyptian flora as evidenced by an examination of hitherto 
unopened tombs. Happily the exploration was made by no less 
distinguished a botanist than Dr. Schweinfurth. The plant 
remains were included within the mummy wrappings, and, being 
thus hermetically sealed, have been preserved with scarcely any 
change. These specimens, four thousand years old, supply means 
for the closest.examination and comparison with their living repre- 
sentatives. It is difficult to realize the wonderful state of preserva- 
tion in which the flowers that were employed as garlands still are. 
The colour of the petals of the poppy, and the occasional presence 
of the dark patch at their bases, present the same peculiarities as are 
still found in this species growing in Egyptian fields. The petals 
of the larkspur not only retain their reddish violet colour, but 
present the peculiar markings which are still found in the living 
plant. A garland composed of wild celery and the small flowers of 
the blue lotus, fastened together by fibres of papyrus, was found on 
a mummy of the twentieth dynasty about three thousand years old. 
The cereals, too, are good specimens of the species still cultivated. 
This observation is true also of the cultivated grains belonging to 
prehistoric times. The wheat found in the purely British portion 
of the ancient village explored by General Pitt Rivers is equal to 
the average of wheat cultivated at the present day. The wheat from 
the isedodiings in Switzerland are also fair samples. Grains of 
maize from the prehistoric mounds in the valley of the Mississippi 
and from the tombs of the Incas of Peru represent fair samples of 
this great food substance of the New World. The early peoples of 
both worlds, then, had under cultivation these important cereals, and 
it is remarkable that in our own country, with all the appliances of 
scientific cultivation and intelligent farming, we have not been able 
appreciably to surpass the grains harvested by our rude ancestors 
two thousand years ago. 

The late Cold Seasons.—It is seldom we have had to chronicle 
such persistent low temperature as during the past twelve months. 
The highest number of weeks in which the temperature was above 
the average was twelve in the north-east of England, and only six 
in the Channel Islands. November, 1885, is the only month in 
which the resultant temperature for the whole of the British Islands 
was above the average, and then the excess amounted only to one 
degree. Of the remaining eleven months, one was up to the 
average, one fell a degree below, four fell two degrees, three had a 
deficiency of three, and two a deficit of four degrees. The excess 
of heat in the north-east of England and its deficiency in the south- 
west would almost point to the fact that the sea breezes which bring 
the latter locality so much genial warmth, for some cause or other 
have been robbed of their heat during the past twelve months. 
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The Clothes of Religion, A my to Popular Positivism: in two 
Essays and a Postscript. By Witrrip Warp. London and 
New York: Burns & Oates. 


W* are the more glad to welcome this addition to our scanty 
hilosophical literature, because we inadvertently omitted to 
notice Mr. Ward’s former contribution to a like controversy. Our 
neglect of “The Wish to Believe” is somewhat excused by our know- 
ledge that Catholic readers will have certainly made acquaintance 
for themselves with that work. They will be aware that, in any- 
thing that comes from Mr. Ward’s pen in defence of the truths of 
natural religion, they may expect telling arguments, enforced and 
illustrated with an abundance of apt illustrations. They will not 
be disappointed in the little volume now before us. Mr. Ward 
intervened in a controversy between Mr. F. Harrison and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer at precisely the point where he had most scope 
for employing his talents in the service of truth, and he did so with 
excellent effect. Events move so quickly at the present day, that 
the general reader will probably be glad to be reminded of the 
general bearings of a discussion which attracted a good deal of 
notice more than two years ago. Mr. Spencer had argued that 
“the Unknowable,” which he had set up as his divinity, was the 
true object of worship and reverence, and legitimately satisfied 
those cravings for a religion, of which he fully acknowledged the 
existence and importance. Mr. Frederic Harrison had no difficulty 
in demolishing any such pretensions on the part of “the Unknow- 
able,” and in showing that it had no right to be regarded with 
religious feelings, or indeed with any feelings at all. But he then 
went on to explain that true religion consists in the worship of 
Humanity ; wal it is this point which Mr. Ward takes up. He 
roceeds to show that Mr. Harrison’s arguments against Mr. 
pencer’s religion are equally valid against his own. Each of them 
has appropriated ‘the clothes of religion,” and has dressed a 
phantom with them ; when we strip off the clothes, we find nothing 
remaining. What his arguments are in detail, how he applies the 
threefold test—that it should guide life, support in affliction, and 
give hope in death—to the acon of Humanity, we must leave 
our readers to learn from Mr. Ward’s own pages. Any analysis 
would be unfair, as not exhibiting the fertility of illustration which 
makes them such easy and attractive reading. 

The best proof that Mr. Harrison felt the force of Mr. Ward’s 
arguments is that, in a subsequent article on “ Agnostic Meta- 
physics,” he considerably modified, really if not verbally, his original 
position. In his second article, Mr. Ward pointed out that these 
modifications amount to a virtual abandonment of his previous 
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position. Humanity is explained to mean no more than the human 
race; worship is reduced to a mere “rational regard” or esteem, 
and the whole practical outcome of Comte’s system amounts to no 
more than a recommendation to altruism or general benevolence. 
Mr. Ward very happily compares this non-natural use of words, 
which are disowned as soon as their meaning is pressed, to the 
custom “ of a certain club of high repute in the early part of this 
century,” and stamps the whole with the name of “ Pickwickian 
Positivism.” Such is a very bare outline of the ground these two 
essays cover. If we have any quarrel with Mr. Ward, it is that he 
should have republished them in their original form. Several points 
are of such importance that they would bear, and deserve, consider- 
able expansion. For instance, he points out, with great truth, that 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Harrison really “ divide the clothes of religion 
between them.” The feeling of awe, corresponding to the ideas of 
Infinity, Eternity, and Power, fell to the former’s share ; while the 
latter came in for the larger quantity—the garments rather of 
Christianity than of Natural Religion. Here is material enough for 
several pages, in which the thought might have been drawn out, 
with great benefit to the ordinary reader. If this be a fault, it is 
one that can be readily amended hereafter, when (as we trust) 
Mr. Ward next intervenes as a Catholic in the controversies of the 
day. 





Memoir of Lieutenant Rudolph de Lisle, R.N., of the Royal Naval 
Brigade on the Upper Nile. By the Rev. H. N. Oxenuam, 
M.A. London: Chapman & Hall. 1886. 


M* OXENHAM has given us a charming book, which fittingly 

commemorates the brave son of a distinguished father. 
Lieutenant de Lisle’s life would have been deeply interesting were 
it only for the fact that he was of the brave band who fell gloriously 
at Abu Klea, one among the victims sacrificed by that Government 
which was always “too late.” The poor fellow’s own words read 
very touchingly now: “If only the Government could have made 
up their minds six weeks or two months sooner.” But to Catholics 
the interest of the book goes far beyond that fact, seeing that we 
have, and delightfully told too, the career of one whose catholicity, 
drunk in at his mother’s breast, grew with his growth, trod step by 
step with his advancing manhood, was the inspiring motive and 
the crown of every duty. 

As a cadet on the Britannia, though none of his school-fellows 
were of his own faith, “he did not flinch for a moment from the 
consistent practice of his religious duty.” And a little later, just 
having entered the service, 
his brave spirit often showed itself in the manner in which he stood up 
for his religion. Seeing on one occasion the men of his ship going on 
shore to attend the Protestant service, it struck him that some Catholics 
might be amongst them, who, for the pleasure of going ashore, were 
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willing to go to the Protestant Church. So he said aloud, “I expect, 
Captain, that some of the men are Catholics, and by the regulations 
ought to be allowed to goto Mass.” The Captain was not pleased, but, 
vot being able to contradict the truth of the assertion, he called out that 
if any of the men were Catholics they should stand out apart. Twelve 
men accordingly fell out, and were sent on shore to the Catholic Church 
under the charge of Rudolph, who was then only a midshipman. 


And again later on, we cannot forbear quoting :— 

There was a French man-of-war stationed not far from his ship in one 
of the harbours of the Pacific Ocean, and as there was Mass on board 
this ship Rudolph thought it best to take the men to hear Mass there, 
rather than go on shore. Leave was asked and obtained; so a quarter 
of an hour before the time he arrived with his men. He himself was in- 
vited by the officers at once into the cabin, where they showed him every 
politeness. But by-and-by, the quarter of an hour being expired, Ru- 
dolph, looking at his watch, said, “ Ah, I see it’s Mass time now.” These 
French officers were Catholics, but lived, as too many of the French do, 
in total disregard of religion. They never expected the young English 
officer would himself go to Mass, but that he would only see that his men 
did. Sowhen Rudolph said, “It is Mass time,” they replied, “ Mass! 
surely youare not going to Mass?” ‘ Yes, I am,” said Rudolph, and, at 
once taking leave, he went off and entered the place where Mass was to 
be said. About the time of the Sanctus, one of the French officers slunk 
in. The next Sunday two or three came in; the Sunday after the whole 
of the officers attended Mass from the very commencement, and they 
continued to do so for the six weeks longer that the two men-of-war were 
within easy reach of each other. 


The memoir is full of similar illustrations of Rudolph de Lisle’s 
manly, practical catholicity. But the peculiar value of his example 
isin his graceful, unaffected blending of religion with daily life. 
And yet he was neither Puritan, prig, nor sentimentalist ; but was 
on the contrary essentially robust, bright, and sunny, courageous 
and cheery, with little or nothing of merely religious phraseology in 
his many letters. 

Mr. Shuhen, with excellent taste and judgment, supplies the 
thread of necessary narrative, but wisely leaves Rudolph’s letters 
themselves to tell the main incidents in his life. These letters, 
written “On the Britannia,” while “with the Flying Squadron,” 
when “ Four Years on the Cameleon,” while “ Cruising in the Medi- 
terranean and Pacific,” and finally his “ Letters from the Nile,” apart 
from their pleasant personality, are attractive reading as a record of 
travel and shrewd observation of men and things. With an artist’s 
eye for form and colour, Lieutenant de Lisle united a graphic and 
vivacious style, often giving fresh interest to scenes familiar from 
previous description. 

When at Esquimalt, Vancouver Island, he gives a curious descrip- 
tion of the consecration of the new Anglican cathedral at Victoria, 
to which all the officers in the ship were invited. But the point of 
interest lay in the Dean’s sermon, which was “ very appropriate for 
the occasion,” and the scene which followed :— 


He expressed his utmost joy at seeing the change the Church of Eng- 
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land was making every day; he rejoiced to witness the return of the 
Church to her real doctrines, maintained the necessity of outward show, 
or in other words, choirs and church music, to impress the congregation, 
and finally maintained the truth of the Real Presence. He had Daodiy 
uttered the last words before he was interrupted violently by the Arch- 
deacon, who poured forth such volleys of abuse that the ladies most of 
them left the church; the matter was referred to the Bishop, and the 
sermon abruptly terminated. After the service was over the Dean, 
Archdeacon, &c., had it out in the sacristy before the Bishop, who took 
the Dean’s side, and sharply rebuked the Archdeacon. 


The book is illustrated by two portraits of Rudolph de Lisle, and 
also contains two of his own sketches. We have had no better and 
hardly so attractive book of Catholic biography for a long time. 





The Rule of our Most Holy Father St. Benedict. Edited, with an 
English Translation and Explanatory Notes, by a Monk of Fort 
Augustus. London: Burns & Oates. 1886. 


Fr the third time within fourteen years we have the Rule of St. 

Benedict translated into English. More easy and flowing than 
its predecessors, which — to have been judiciously consulted, 
the Fort Augustus translation yet leaves some little to be desired 
in accuracy of rendering the Latin text. “By the light which 
is given us” is not quite the same as “ Per hanc lucis viam,” and 
the editor’s “ dashed them down at the feet of Christ ” is a different 
conception from St. Benedict’s “ allisit ad Christum,” paraphrased 
from Ps, exxxvi., St. Benedict making of Christ the rock on which 
they (the parvuli cogitatus) have tu be broken. Despite a few slight 
liberties of this nature, the translator’s work has been very well 
done. His notes and preface will be useful to the lay reader. 
Rather too hastily, however, he has affirmed of a certain erroneous 
orthography (Note N.), that it is found in all the MSS. The Ratisbon 
editors of 1880 (Vit. et Reg. S. Ben. Ratisbon p. 38) give the 
correct spelling from the Tegernsee codex (sxe. viii.), and seem to 
have found it in six out of the fifteen they collated. Note B. 
contains some critical remarks on the practice of silence. As 
St. Benedict allots to every hour of the day its own proper occupa- 
tion, thereby leaving no time for conversation, so the most accurate 
comment on this passage is contained in the following words of 
St. Hildegarde : “‘S. Benedictus licentiam hanc (loquendi) statuta 
hora in qualibet die non prefixerat, sed eam in potestate sua quem- 
admodum oportuit habebat beees Idem Pater in potestate et 
discretione Abbatis permittit quemadmodum alia plurima ei concedit, 
ut discipulis suis horam competentem provideat qua ipsi.... ad 
invicem loquantur.” 
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Life of the Ven. Mary Crescentia Hoss, of the third Order of St. 
Francis. By Father Ianatius JEILER, O.S.F. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. London: R. Washbourne. 1886. 


E agerrey by no means partial to such biographies of saints 

as cut up their subject into the three theological and the four 
cardinal virtues, we have found much of striking interest in this 
life. The Venerable Crescentia was born in the little town of Kauf- 
beuren, in Bavaria, and died in 1744, in the Franciscan convent of 
Mayrhoff, at the same place. Her terrible trials and the persecutions 
she suffered from the Evil One remind us of what we have read 
of the Venerable Curé of Ars. Gifted with the spirit of prophecy 
and the power of working miracles, her reputation in Germany 
was such that from 1772 to 1779 it has been computed that 
no fewer than 350,000 persons went in pilgrimage to her tomb, 
and the Votive Offerings for graces received might be counted 
by many thousands. She was declared Venerable by Pius VII. 
in 1801. The life is both —— and edifying, but something 
might be done to improve its English dress. We pass over such 
Americanisms as “donated,” &c., but we demur to transforming 
a Professor of Canon Law into a professor of ‘canonical rights.” 
However, such slips are not frequent, and the translation reads 
fairly well. 


Doria et Barberousse. Par le Vice-Amiral JURIEN DE LA GRAVIERE, 
Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1886. 


: fall of Constantinople and the battle of Lepanto mark one of 

the most eventful periods in the history of the world. It was 
the age of the Renaissance, the Discovery of America, and the 
Reformation, During this time, too, the Christian and the Turk 
were fighting their final struggle for the mastery. In the begin- 
ning the chances were in favour of the Turk. Half-way through, 
the Protestant revolt increased these chances, yet at the close the 
triumph of the Christian was assured. The power of Islamism was 
at its greatest height in the reign of Soliman the Magnificent. The 
sieges of Constantinople, Belgrade, and Rhodes proved that the 
infidels were the first artillerymen and engineers of the day. Their 
supremacy in the field had been acknowledged since the battle of 
Varna. Nothing now was wanting but the command of the sea. 
But the fleets of Venice and Genoa had long swept the Mediter- 
ranean, and the navy of Spain was fast rising in importance. Soli- 
man was not daunted by these difficulties. He had at his command 
all the vast resources of the East. A fleet therefore might soon be 
constructed. But where was he to find an admiral? It was vain 
to seek one among the Turks. They were soldiers, not sailors. 
His sage vizier, Ibrahim, bade him look towards the West, where war 
had long been waged against the Christians by the hardy seamen 
of Northern Africa. An Algerian corsair was summoned to Con- 
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stantinople, and in a few years the Crescent had secured the supre- 
macy of the seas. 

The greatest Christian admiral at this time was Andrew Doria. 
A Genoese by birth, he had at an early age joined the Pope’s Guard, 
and had successively served the King of Naples, his native Repub- 
lic, Francis I., and Charles V. Strange to say, his early fame had 
been gained on land. He was forty-four years old when he fought 
his first naval battle. But he soon distanced all his Christian rivals, 
and found no worthy foe among the infidels until he encountered 
Barbarossa. Khizr—known among the Turks as Khair-ed-din, and 
among the Christians as Barbarossa—was the younger son of a 
potter of Mitylene. The elder, Aroudj, was taken prisoner by the 
Knights of St. John, and, being a robust youth, was chained to the 
oar. After a time he effected his escape and obtained command of 
a Turkish galley, in which he inflicted great loss on the Christian 
shipping. Meantime Khizr had also taken to the sea, and had gained 
a great reputation as a corsair. The two brothers now joined their 
forces and took possession of Algiers. Aroudj was proclaimed king, 
but did not long enjoy his honours. He perished in an ambuscade, 
and was succeeded by Khizr, who became Captain-Pasha of the 
Turkish fleet and the dread of the Christian world. 

Around these two men, Doria and Barbarossa, the naval history 
of the period is grouped. Admiral de la Graviére tells his story 
with wonderful dramatic power. His book is filled with dates and 
facts, and yet we are carried along as though by an interestin 
novel. The characters and portraits of his two heroes are we 
drawn, but he is at his best when he is describing a sea-fight. It 
is worthy of note that he over and over again insists that the un- 
tiring energy of the Popes saved the world from the yoke of 
Mahomet. We hope that the gallant and learned writer will soon 
complete the history of the naval struggle between the Christians 
and the Turks by giving us the story of Don John of Austria, the 
hero of Lepanto. T. B. ScANNELL. 





Sermons of the Rev. JosepH Farre tu, late C.C., Monasterevan. 
With an Appendix containing some of his Speeches on Quasi- 
Religious Subjects. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 


HESE sermons do not appear to have been intended for publica- 
tion. They are the work of one who was a successful student, 

an able professor, and an indefatigable fisher of men. His earl 
death was a loss to his country and to the Church of God. Whilst 
we cannot but admire the proofs of talent contained in this volume, 
we must confess that we do not quite see the necessity for adding 
it to the immense stock of sermons already in print. However, 
there are some good and practical sermons in the volume, which 
might serve for spiritual reading. ‘The work contains a sermon for 
nearly every Sunday in the year, with three well worked out 
speeches on extraneous subjects. The following extract gives an 
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idea of Father Farrell’s style. In his sermon on Religion he 
says :— 

Suppose I said to you: you must all become saints, you would bevery 
apt to think that I was asking too much. We are apt to draw a wide 
distinction between those of God’s servants whom we call “the saints” 
and ordinary Christians like ourselves . . . . but let not the distinction 
blind us to the common likeness that must exist between the saints and 
our poor weak selveS, if we ever enter heaven. We all hope to be saved ; 
but ~~ it ever struck you that the only claim you will have to heaven is 
the title that you, too, are saints? There will be no human being in 
heaven who is not a saint. Hence, if you want to avoid hell and gain 
heaven there is just one way—be saints. [Father Farrell then goes onto 
show that it is not necessary to do great things to be a saint, and ends 
this part of the sermon by saying:] Suppose, in short, you found you 
could make yourselves saints by just doing the work you have todo every 
day, if you only did it rightly, would not this encourage you to begin at 
once and try to be saints on such easy conditions P Now this is just the 
case. The saints, however they differed in gifts or graces, all showed one 
thing in common—they did rightly, they did for God the duties of their 
state of life, whatever it happened to be. 


Christian Patience, the Strength and Discipline of the Soul. A Course 
of Lectures. By Bishop Uttatuorne. London: Burns & 
Oates. New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 1886. 


HIS volume, which will be cordially welcomed, completes a 
series and crowns a most important work. “The Endow- 
ments of Man,” “The Groundwork of the Christian Virtues,” and 
“Christian Patience” form together what may be called a body of 
‘Spiritual Institutes”—that is, they lay down, in a scientific 
manner, the groundwork of that spiritual teaching which every 
director, every religious superior, and also every preacher and 
confessor must know how to impart to souls. There are number- 
less books on the spiritual life, but this opus of the venerable Bene- 
dictine Bishop is distinguished from all that has gone before in two 
ways: it deals chiefly with principles, and so differs from those 
detailed expositions of the various writers which are not uncommon ; 
but it uses in its treatment of principles the hortatory and effective 
style of the retreat-giver, and does not profess to be a mere manual 
of Christian ethics, like Schram, for instance. Another distinguish- 
ing “note” of these books is the individuality of the style, a 
style which has not been formed on any model, but which follows the 
working and the imagery of the writer’s intellectual process, as the 
wrinkles and folds of the earth are the result of the forces of the earth’s 
interior, a style which sometimes misses giving to the thought the 
full effect which might have been secured by a writer more accus- 
tomed to analyze style as style, but one which fully compensates 
for any losses of this kind by the sense of deliberation, of maturity, 
of weight, and of reality which it impresses upon the reader. You 
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may sometimes have to read some of these paragraplis twice over ; 
but it is worth while to do the cracking which the hard nuts 
na for the sake of a kernel which the flimsier sort can never 
rival. 

The main view of this third part, which the author has called 
“Christian Patience,” is that patience is both a particular and a 
universal virtue ; and it is especially to set forth its relations as a 
universal virtue—as the discipline and the strength of the whole 
soul—that the book has been written. 


Whenever the will separates from the foundation of its strength by 
departing from God, the instruments of the will—be it the mind, the 
hand, or the tongue—lose their patience, and, in losing their patience, 
lose their wisdom and skill. The thoughts wander from their purpose, 
the imagination seduces and carries away attention, the hands relax in 
their work, the tongue becomes imprudent, the sense of duty is enfeebled, 
and duty itself lingers on its way, or is imperfectly done As it 
is obvious that all the wishes and the whole condition of the soul are 
enfeebled by the fever of impatience, it must be equally obvious that the 
rg gee is strengthened and made healthy by the discipline of patience 

p. 47). 

Whilst, then, the primary object of patience is to keep the centre of 
the soul recollected and protected in its recollection, the second is to 
govern the exterior life from that recollected centre, whether in action, 
gn or demeanour, so that the strength, calmness, and moderation of 
the soul may shine out in our exterior conduct in a way that may 
commit us to nothing but what is peaceful and edifying. The remoter 
objects of patience are the evils, trials, temptations, and disturbing 
influences that come against us without our will or choice If we 
suffer these outward causes of trial to enter into us and take possession 
of us, they break down the strength of patience, throw us into disorder, 
and defile us with their vices, But if these evils are kept outside the 
soul ..... the endurance of them will strengthen and increase our 
virtue and prepare us for the rewards of endurance (p. 56). 

What do we find so difficult as to keep ourselves in our own posses- 
sion, so that no part of our nature shall slip away from the command of 
the will or from the empire of charity (p. 7). 

Next to the virtue of humility, there is no Christian virtue that 
stands more in need of careful exposition than the virtue of patience. 
Although wellknown in a popular way, and on the surface, as it is 
opposed to anger, or as our sustainer under sufferings, it is but little 
understood as a fundamental virtue of the soul, and that only by truly 
spiritual persons who are well exercised in interior self-discipline, of 
this virtue is the basis (p. 9). 


The author tells us that, in treating of patience as he has done, he 
has found much less assistance from the Father of the Church and 
the great spiritual writers than in his two former volumes. The 
truth seems to be that the Bishop has given a meaning to the word 
‘“‘ patience” which is more or less novel. He calls “ patience” 
an ordinary spiritual writers would call recollection, or attention, 
or resolution of will, or self-denial, or trust in God, or diligence, or 
meekness, as the case might be. The text, which is not only the 
motto of the volume, but which gives also the key of its whole 
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purport—‘‘ In your patience you shall possess your souls” (Luke 
xxi. 19)—was surely not intended, in its literal and primary use, to 
mean more than that the faithful, by patient endurance of suffering, 
should gain or hold fast their lives, or themselves, as against the 
losing of their lives by yielding ; for it was spoken by our Lord of the 
tribulations which should attend the last days of the world. And 
although the Fathers and spiritual writers have never scrupled to use 
the words “possess your soul” in the sense of interior peacefulness, yet 
the word “ patience” in this text has, as far as we know, been uni- 
versally applied to exterior perturbations, or perhaps also to interior 
sufferings. St. Thomas, as the Bishop more than once points out with 
great intellectual honesty, sets down patience as a special virtue 
subordinate to fortitude; and the whole reasoning of the article in 
the Secunda Secundie goes to show that if patience, as St. Gregory 
calls it, is the “root” and “cause” of other virtues, it is only 
indirectly so, that is, by removing obstacles to virtue. But the fact 
that patience is employed in these pages in a somewhat novel sense 
really detracts not at all from the value of the book. The Bishop is 
probably right in thinking that we wanted a word of the sort, 
capable of expressing that gift of holding one’s self well in hand 
which the word fortitude implies, but which we can hardly express 
by fortitude, because fortitude is such a very dignified word and 
seems out of place except in view of the stake or the rack, or of very 
heroic sufferings ‘ediead. And he groups around the word so many 
instructive passages of saints, so much philosophy, so much pregnant 
instruction, that, after all, if he has invented the word, one can see 
that the thing is as old as the Christian life itself. The first two 
chapters of the book are on patience in general, and contain much 
admirable exposition. The third chapter lays down the view 
of which we have just spoken—that patience is a universal virtue. 
The fourth explains its relations to fortitude; and this chapter and 
the ninth contain a very useful dissertation on the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost in general and on fortitude in particular. The sixth 
chapter is a pendant to the fourth, and carries out the idea of 
patience as a general discipline of the soul. There are three very 
practical chapters, in which the general teaching of the book is applied 
first to daily duties (Lecture vii.) and then to Prayer (x., xi.). 
There is an excellent chapter on the patience of our Blessed Lord 
(v.); and the work ends with a chapter on cheerfulness. 


Tue Works oF RosMINI BEFORE THE Hoty SEE. 


Letter of Pope Leo XIII. to the Archbishops of Lombardy and Piedmont, 
January 25, 1882. 


T happens that being known to not a few as Procurator in Rome 
of the Institute or Order of Charity founded by Rosmini, the 
writer of these lines is often asked : “‘ What is the actual position of 
Rosmini, and especially of his Philosophy, before the Holy See?” 
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Many have heard of the long controversy between the followers of 
Rosmini and a certain School of learned Doctors, but few know any- 
thing accurately on the subject. Some have heard that “ Rosmini’s 
works have been condemned,” more have been told that they “were 
just going to be condemned ;” and this prop'iecy has been repeated 
in one form or another, nearly every fortnight for the last thirty 
years in a certain well-known periodical. ‘The facts which I am 

oing to give, I have to repeat so often to those who ask, that I have 
ven and obtained the kind permission of the Editor to tell them 
in print, to any who care to know, in the pages of the DuBLIN 
REVIEW. 

My first quotation is from the Introduction to Rosmini’s Short 
Sketch of Philosophies, &c., which I printed a few years ago: 

Many accusations having been laid before the Holy See against Rosmini 
as a theologian and philosopher, Pius IX. appointed a Special Commission 
of the Congregation of the Index to report on his works. A most searching 
examination was instituted, of more than three years’ duration, made by 
twenty Consultors of the Index, all bound under oath to study thoroughly 
all the inculpated works, independently, without consultation with others, 
and in relation to the special charges, more than 300 in number, that 
had been brought by the school or party opposed to his system. In the 
month of June, 1854, Pius [X., presiding personally over the Congrega- 
tion of Cardinals and Consultors of the Index, and having heard the 
opinions of all the Consultors and their unanimous verdict of acquittal, 
pronounced the following Decree:—‘ All the works of Antonio Rosmini 
Serbati concerning which investigation has been made must be dismissed 
—omnia opera . . . dimittantur ; nor has this examination resulted in 
anything derogatory to the good name of the author, or to the praise- 
worthiness of life and singular merits before the Church of the Religious 
Society founded by him.” 

To the Decree was added at the same time the following 
“Precept of Silence”: ‘That no new accusations and discords 
should arise and be disseminated in future, silence is now for the 
third time enjoined on both parties by command of his Holiness.” 

Two-and-twenty years after this, some periodicals and journals in 
Italy having renewed the attacks on Rosmini’s orthodoxy, the Con- 

regation of the Index republished the “ Decree” and “ Precept of 
Bilence ” of June, 1854, adding that ‘The seeds of accusations and 
discords are sown by traducing the works of Rosmini, either as not 
having been sufficiently examined, or as suspected of errors which 
were not seen, either before or after so extraordinary an examina- 
tion; or as if these works were dangerous ; or by using expressions 
which take away all the value, or diminish excessively the force and 
authority of a judgment pronounced with so much maturity and 
sclemnity by the Supreme Pastor of the Church.” 

The document goes on to require “a retractation” by the editors of 
those journals of all they had said in disparagement of the doctrines 
of Rosmini and of the sentence of acquittal. It concludes by saying: 
“ By this it is not meant that it would be unlawful to dissent from 
the philosophical works of Rosmini, or from the manner in which he 
tries to explain certain truths, and even to offer a confutation of 
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them in the Schools and in books, but it is not lawful to conclude 
that Rosmini has denied those truths ; nor is it lawful to inflict any 
theological censure on the doctrines maintained by him in the works 
which the Sacred Congregation has examined and dismissed, and 
which the Holy Father has intended to protect from further accusa- 
tions in future.” This document was issued by the Cardinal Prefect 
of the Congregation of the Index on June 10, 1876. 
Notwithstanding these admonitions from the authorities in Rome, 
the adverse party have never ceased in their periodicals and 
journals to circulate as widely as possible the most unfavourable 
charges against the doctrines of Rosmini, denouncing them as 
heretical and pantheistic ; so that Leo XIII. issued a Letter in January, 
1882, to the Archbishops of Lombardy and Piedmont, desiring 
them to do their best to prevent Catholic journals from discussing 
“ questions which endanger peace among Catholics, concerning the 
doctrines of an illustrious philosopher (Rosmini), one of the most 
renowned among modern writers.” The Holy Father continues : 


As regards philosophical studies, We have already declared in Our 
Encyclical Hterni Patris of August, 1879, directed to all Bishops, Our desire 
that youth should be instructed in the doctrine of St. Thomas, which has 
been found of the greatest use in the wise cultivation of human minds, 
and is admirably adapted for confuting false opinions. 

The suggestion of Our Encyclical was sufficient to have easily kept all 
minds together in harmony, had not too great subtlety been used in its 
interpretation, and if that moderation had been observed in the investi- 
gation of truth, without any sacrifice of faith and charity, which learned 
men on both sides of questions have been accustomed to use in their 
controversies. 

But since We have observed, not without anxiety, that too much party 
spirit has been stirred up, it is a matter of public interest that some 
restraint should be placed on this excitement of minds; hence, seeing 
that for the treating of these subjects much study and tranquillity for 
the forming of calm judgments is required, it is to be desired that 
Catholic journalists should abstain from discussing these questions in 
the daily Press. 


The Pope then continues : 


The Apostolic See is ever solicitous to perform its duty, and especially 
in such grave matters as regard the soundness of doctrine, it does not 
omit to direct its watchful and prudent care to controversies, whether 
old or new, when they arise, making use of such prudent counsels as 
should satisfy every Catholic with the decision arrived at We 
would not, however, on this account, that any injury should be 
done to a Society of Religious men who take their name from Charity, and 
which, as it has hitherto, according to its institute, usefully directed 
itself to the service of its neighbour, so We hope it will continue in future 
to flourish and bring forth every day more abundant fruit. 


The Holy Father exhorts the Bishops 


to do all they can to second Our counsels, and to promote concord among 
Catholics, and this all the more, since the enemies of religion increase in 
their number and in their bitterness every day; so that it is necessary 
for our whole strength to be directed against them, and not weakened by 
division, but augmented by union among Catholics, 
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The case, therefore, of Rosmini before the Holy See, to judge from 
the Roman documents above cited up to 1882, would seem to stand 
thus :—The Holy See has acted with manifest consistency through- 
out the whole controversy, under Gregory XVI., Pius IX., and 
Leo XIII. It has submitted Rosmini’s works before the tribunal 
of public opinion, in the Schools, and by the press, during a space of 
fifty years ; it has uniformly defended ifesk from unjust censures ; it 
has condemned nothing ; of course it has not, however, endorsed his 
philosophy with its own authority. It has not given to the works 
of Rosmini an authority like that of the works of St. Thomas, 
which enjoy before the Church the prestige of six centuries ; therefore 
the Holy Father has frequently declared, as he said to me in an 
audience some years ago, “I wish St. Thomas to be the text- 
book.” His Holiness added : “ Rosmini may be read like any other 
author, to throw light on questions. It has been said that in my 
Encyclical, Zterni Patris, I intended to condemn Rosmini. This is 
untrue. In that Encyclical, every word of which I weighed, there 
is not a word that applies to Rosmini.” Thus, while St. Thomas is 
the textbook, Rosmini is left to be read by those who approve his 
principles, or to be rejected by those who do not—only those who 
reject them are “‘ forbidden to affix any theological censure on the works 
which have been examined and acquitted,” seeing that nothing has 
been found, after stringent examination by public authority, censur- 
able in his writings. 

It has been objected that two of Rosmini’s works, the Cinque 
Piaghe and the Project of a Constitution for Italy, were placed 
on the Index under Pius IX. To this the Rosminians reply that 
no propositions in these works were pronounced censurable, but that 
they were placed on the Index for prudential reasons, because they 
had a political aspect. The Roman Revolution and the flight 
of the ees to Gaeta had taken place between the time that they 
had been read and approved by Pius IX. in Rome, and the time 
they were placed on the Index when the Pope was an exile at Gaeta, 
and a change of policy had been forced on Pius IX. by the action 
of his revolutionary subjects. It is certain that in making his sub- 
mission to the Decree of the Index Rosmini offered to retract any 
doctrinal error in the works, if they should be pointed out to him ; 
this, however, was not done, and he was only required to submit to 
the Disciplinary Decree. He did so at once, withdrawing the 
works from circulation. To the Decree of the Index was added, at 
the time of publication, the honourable testimony : “ Auctor lauda- 
biliter se submisit”—“ the author has laudably submitted.” The 
official letter he received at the same time, enclosing a copy of this 
Decree, stated that “it was impossible for an author to have done 
more than Rosmini had done to show his submission to the Holy See.” 
Since 1882 the Holy See has been again and again importuned 
by the adverse party to review the sentence of acquittal, or to allow 
the posthumous works of Rosmini to be examined officially. More 
than one non-official or private examination, by Consultors of the 
Index, has been instituted to see whether any new accusations had 
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been brought forward, not contained among the 300 charges that 
had been examined and rejected thirty years ago. This not being 
the case, the demands for a revision of the sentence of acquittal have 
been rejected, thus adding force to the original sentence of dimit- 
tantur opera, of 1854. This has been emphasized by a Declaration 
of the Index in 1883. A question had been put in the name of some 
Bishops of Italy, how the case of Rosmini actually stood, and the reply 
was : “ Standum in decisis ”—‘‘ What has been decided stands good.” 

Another objection has been raised, that the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Index made a Declaration two or three years ago in 
answer to interrogations from the opposite party; that “the sen- 
tence dimittantur opera was equivalent to non prohibentur ;” but this 
is all that the Rosminians claim, only they say when works so incul- 
pated, after fifty years of trial before public opinion, and after 
rigorous examination by the authority of the Holy See, are declared 
not ¢o deserve any of the censures that had been brought against them 
by private authors, this is very nearly equivalent to the Decree nif 
censure dignum—the highest sentence ever given by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites concerning the writings of canonized Saints. 

In a note in the “Introduction,” quoted above, we read: “ The 
Congregation of the Index according to the Constitution given it by 
Benedict XIV. in his Bull Sollicita et provida, is empowered ‘to 
pronounce’ one of three sentences, ‘pro merito’ (i.e., according to 
deserts) on works submitted to its examination, viz., prohibeantur 
corrigantur, dimittantur, so that the sentence of dimittantur is the 
highest sentence ever given, and means that nothing has been found 
in the works demanding prohibition or correction, but that they are 
pronounced to be dismissed or acquitted after having been thoroughly 
sifted pro merito, according to their deserts, and are thereby declared 
free to be read by the faithful.” This matter is treated more fully in 
the “ Life of Rosmini,” which will be ready by Christmas. 

WIixiiam LocxkHart, 
S. Etheldreda’s, Ely Place, Writer of the Life of Rosmini. 
Oct. 1886. 


Catholic Hymns, with accompanying Tunes: being a Musical Edition of 
St. Dominic’s Hymn Book. Edited by A. E. TozEr, L.R.A.M. 
&e. London: Burns & Oates; Novello, Ewer & Co. 


i IS useful collection of some seventy English hymns, with music 
and organ accompaniment, appears under the editorship of 
Mr. A. E. Tozer. There are a few new settings, and the arrange- 
ments of old ones have in many cases been revised. The medium 
between making hymns too difficult and making them too common- 
place is fairly preserved both in the accompaniments and in the 
new settings. Choirmasters and the clergy will find it worth while 
to get the book (which is clearly printed and very cheap), if it be 
only to provide themselves with a few new ideas. They will find 
most of the popular favourites here, words and airs; and the 
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alterations in the settings will not be objected to. The work con- 
tains all the usual Dominican hymns; it is a pity the poet of the 
Order has not made them a little more adapted for singing. Such 
lines as 

Thou who hero-like hast striven— 

Still O Dominic, the preaching— 

Turns him to Christ’s banded foes— 

Flower of innocence, St. Thomas— 


are collections of British syllables which no arrangement of muscles 
can do justice to. There are some harmonies which many will not 
like; as, for instance, the chords which are given to the second 
Gregorian mode at p. 72. Mr. Tozer’s setting of “Faith of Our 
Fathers” (p. 90) is not bad; but the refrain is a little too suggestive 
of “Ah! che la morte!” Some of the hymns go too high. 
E natural is certainly the highest note which a congregation can 
produce with edification. 


*,* We much regret to find, at the last moment, that a quantity of 
Book Notices, in type, have necessarily to be held over. 





Hooks of Debotion and Spiritual Reading. 


. The Way of Salvation and of Perfection. By St. ALPHONSUS DE 
Liavorr. Translation, edited by the Rev. Evuvzne Grimm, 
C.SS8.R. The Centenary Edition. Vol. II. New York: 


Benziger Brothers. 


. A Companion to the Catechism. Designed chiefly for the use of 
Young Catechists and the Heads of Families. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 1886. 


. Golden Sands. Fourth Series. Little Counsels for the Sanctifica- 
tion and Happiness of Daily Life. Translated from the French 
by Miss Etta M‘Mauon. New York, &c.: Benziger Brothers. 
1386. 

. Little Month of St. Joseph. St. Joseph according to the Gospel. 
By the Rev. Father Marin vz Boy esve, S.J. Translated 
by Mrs. Epwarp Hazexanv. London: Burns & Oates. 
New York: Catholic Publication Society Company. 1886. 

. The Children’s Mass. Containing Morning and Evening Prayers, 
Catholic Hymns, and Benediction Service. By the Rev. C. 
MauweEr. Dublin: James Duffy & Sons. 

. Eucharistic Hours. By the Author of “ Legends of the Blessed 
Sacrament.” London: R. Washbourne. 1886. 
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7. Conversations on the Blessed Sacrament: a Preparation for First 
Communion. Edited by the Very Rev. J. B. Baasnawe, D.D. 
London : St. Anselm’s Society. 


8. The Life of St. Olave, Martyr and King, and Patron of Norway. 
By the Rev. 8S. M‘Danrex. London: R. Washbourne. 1886. 


9. A Simple Prayer-Bovok. JY,ondon: Catholic Truth Society. 


10. The Rite of Conferring Orders. Translated, with Annotations 
from the Roman Pontifical. Roehampton: Manresa Press, 
1886. 


1. MVHE second volume of the “‘ Centenary ” edition of the trans- 
lation of St. Alphonsus’s works contains what is known as 
“The Way of Salvation,” followed by several shorter spiritual 
treatises. The translators, following the French editors, have 
confined the designation ‘“‘ Way of Salvation” to a single work— 
viz., those Meditations, ninety-seven in number, which are called by 
the Saint, ‘‘ Meditations suitable for all times of the year.” But the 
Italian editions of an earlier date make the “ Via della Salute” to 
consist of three distinct parts—viz: 1, the Meditations we have 
named; 2, Meditations for “certain particular occasions;” and 
3, “The Rule of a Christian Life.” The present volume will be 
found quite as well done as its predecessor. We have noted a few 
slips ; for instance, on page 23, the word translated “region” is 
really “palace (reggia); at page 186, “mortal” sin is a mistake for 
“venial;” and at page 415 it is not the mule which “sets” Sister 
Seraphine “ weeping,” but the poor animal is touchingly said to 
have shed tears itself when the servant of God lamented that it had 
not the power of knowing and loving its Creator. The contents of 
the volume, besides the Meditations which give it its name, are as 
follows :—“ Pious Reflections on Different Points of Spirituality,” 
a set of delightful considerations in which the holy author uncon- 
sciously describes his own soul to the life; a treatise on “‘ Divine 
Love ;” short reflections on “The Passion;” “ Conformity to the 
Will of God;” “The Way to converse familiarly with God;” a 
short treatise on “ Prayer;” ‘Interior Trials;” “Sure Signs by 
which we may know when we have the Divine Love in us;” and 
the abridged “Rule of Life.” Many of the Saint’s spiritual 
poems are translated metrically in this volume, and there is a short 
alphabetical index which will be of great service to preachers. If 
there is a complaint to make about this carefully edited series of 
volumes, it is that they are rather heavy and clumsy for holding in 
the hand—a fault they share with a large number of American 
publications, which are printed on a paper much more solid, and 
also much more strong than what we use in England. 

2. No author’s name is attached to this work, but it follows 
the Maynooth Catechism, and is approved by the Archbishop of 
Dublin. In a series of instructions, extending over from three to 
four hundred pages, this catechism, that is, its questions, answers, 
terms, and statements, are explained and develaped, by reason, 
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Scripture, and authority. The book is very full, very careful, and 
very prudent, and will be most useful to preachers and catechists. 
Explanations of the catechism are not easy to make, and they just as 
often sin by excess as by defect. There is such a thing as letting 
a question alone—a very useful way of treating it sometimes. Our 
author explains, among other matters, the duties of servants to their 
masters, and he quotes in enforcement of his views the well-known 
assage 1 Peter ii. 18. Perhaps some one could tell us how the 
ady-help, or the young persons who in these days contract to give 
their services for a consideration, relish the having applied to them 
a text which St. Peter addressed to slaves. 

3. This translation of the fourth series of ‘ Golden Sands ” is well 
done, and the pretty little book will no doubt serve the good 
purpose of strengthening and intensifying piety in the hearts of the 
girls for whom it is written. 

4, A well-executed translation, prettily got up, of a month’s medi- 
tations on St. Joseph, by Pére Boylesve, with anecdotes, prayers, and 
devotions. 

5. The “Children’s Mass,” by Father Maher, is too well-known 
to require description or commendation. This edition contains, 
besides the words and music, full directions for conducting a ‘ Chil. 
dren’s Mass,” in the manner made popular by the Redemptorist 
Fathers, together with other useful matter. The simple yet 
effective music to which Father Maher has set the words has always 
appeared to us admirable ; but a in some instances the key of 
the accompaniment is pitched too high. This seems especially 
true of the very beginning, where the words, “In the Name of the 
Father, &c.,” have to be shouted out on C—a very high note for 
recitation where children are concerned. 

6. “ Eucharistic Hours” will be welcomed as a pleasing and 
somewhat novel book of devotion. It is divided into thirty chap- 
ters, for as many days; and in each chapter we have extracts from 
the Fathers of the Church, passages of Holy Scripture, a legend, 
and sometimes a hymn on some particular aspect of the Blessed 
Sacrament. ‘The feature of the book is the citations from the 
Fathers, which are not by any means common or hackneyed, and 
have been carefully done. The verses, too, many of which are by 
the compiler, Emily Mary Shapcote, will be found to be melodious 
and devotional. This handsome volume of some 260 pages contains 
a great deal of instruction on the Eucharistic mystery, mingled 
with much devout reflection; and its freshness and earnestness 
make it a very desirable addition to a spiritual library. 

7. The writer of the “Threshold of the Catholic Church” here 
presents us with an elaborate course of instructions in preparation 
for First Communion. They are in the form of dialogues, the 
interlocutors being a lady, her two daughters, and another young 
lady—a “‘ distant relation ”—who is a Protestant at the beginning of 
the book, but succumbs to Mrs. Hamilton’s exposition about page 
147. There is a certain “real life” flavour about the work, the 
| introductory chapter sketching the widow lady, the Protestant 
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relative (an orphan, within three months of coming of age, and 
“something of an heiress”), Ursula, the eldest girl, aged sixteen, 
and Catherine, aged eleven, who figures throughout the dialogue as 
Kate, and supplies various traits of a lighter character for the pur- 
pose of relieving the seriousness of the discussion. It is not easy, 
with this particular literary form, to present the exact medium 
between perfect colourlessness and irrelevant gossip. Canon Bag- 
shawe, however, has managed to impart an air of reality to his 
instructions which will prove by no means a drawback to the 
mere of the work. Miss Kate is sometimes even what may 

e called pert. ‘I always felt sorry for Agar and poor Ismael!” 
she says. ‘ They had neither of them behaved well,” replies Mrs. 
Hamilton, rapidly dismissing the subject. But, to come to the 
substance of these instructions, they are divided into four parts— 
the first treating of Scripture types of the Eucharist, the second 
being Controversial, the third dealing with the New Testament, the 
Mass, &c., and the fourth being a more immediate preparation for 
Holy Communion. Thus, it will be seen that the manual furnishes 
materials for every part of that widely-extending preparation which 
ought to be always given, if possible, whether to children or to 
converts, before they are admitted to a participation in the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. Canon Bagshawe has some admirable remarks in 
his preface. Besides accurate catechetical instruction, he says, young 
people require to have such instruction “ put before them by degrees 
and placed in different lights, and to have it frequently repeated 
and dwelt upon, and to see it supported by collateral matter, and 
illustrated by the thoughts menue arising from it.” There could 
not be a better description of this book. We ought, perhaps, to 
say that Canon Bagshawe does not acknowledge himself as the 
author ; he calls himself simply “the editor.” It is published by 
the St. Anselm’s Society. 

8. A short life of he Norwegian King and Martyr, St. Olave, 
is here given by the Rev. S. M‘Daniel, the well-known and laborious 
priest of Melior-street, Southwark. St. Olave’s is the ancient parish 
in which he has laboured. There is an appendix containing a brief 
history of the mission and church of Our Lady of La Salette and 
St. Joseph, Melior Street. 

9. The “ Simple Prayer-Book,” published by the Catholic Truth 
Society at the price of a penny, is what its name expresses, and may 
be recommended for distribution. 

10. A translation of the Ordination Service of the Roman Pon- 
tifical, well executed, annotated where necessary, ani presented in 
a handy form in clear type. It should be widely distributed when- 
ever there is a public ordination. 
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BEATIFICATIONS AND CANONIZATIONS.—The following servants 
of God are passing through the various stages :— 

John Juvenal Ancina, one of the first disciples of 8. Philip Neri, 

and Bishop of Saluzzo. Vid. Tablet, April 17, 1886. 
Glycerius Landrini, of the Pious Schools. Vid. Tablet, May 8, 
1886. 

Bernard Maria Clausi, of the Minims. Vid. Tablet, May 8, 1886. 

Madeleine Sophie Barat, Foundress of the Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart. Vid. Tablet, May 8, 1886. 

Theresa Eustachio Verzeri, Foundress of the Daughters of the 
Sacred Heart. Vid. Tablet, May 8, 1886. 

Cajetan Errico, Founder of the Congregation of the Sacred 
Heart. Vid. Tablet, May 22, 1886. 

Felix da Nicosia, a professed lay brother of the Order of Minor 
Capuchins. Vid. Tablet, May 29, 1886. 

Honoratus, professed priest of the Order of Minor Capuchins. 
Vid. Tablet, June 5, 1886. 

Francis Paul Liebermann, Founder of the Congregation of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary. Vid. Tablet, June 5, 1886. 

Vincent Pallotti, Founder of the Pious Society of the Missions. 
Vid. Tablet, June 5, 1886. 

John Nepomucene de Tschiderer, Prince Bishop of Trent, who 

died Dec. 3, 1860. Vid. Tablet, June 26, 1886. 

Seven Founders of the Order of Servites of Mary. 

Blessed Peter Clares, 

Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez, 

Blessed John Berchmanns: these three belonged to the Society of 

Jesus. Vid. Tablet, Aug. 14, 1886. 
Venerable John Baptist de la Salle, Founder of the “‘ Brothers of 
the Christian Schools.” Vid. Tablet, Aug. 28, 1886. 

Cremation.—A decree of the Sacred Tribunal of the Holy 
Roman and Universal Inquisition declares it unlawful for Catholics 
to become members of societies having as their scope the cremation 
of human bodies. It also prohibits the faithful from participating 
in any way in the act of cremation. (S. Rom. et Univ. Inquisitionis 
Cong., May 19, 1886.) Vid. Tablet, July 24, 1886. 

Cutt approveD.—The Holy See has approved of the Cult 
rendered ab immemoradili to 8. Arnold, Bishop of Cologne. Proper 
Office and Mass also approved of. Vid. Tablet, July 24, 1886. 

EncyciicaL LETTERS OF PopE LEo XIII.—One to the Bishops 
of Hungary, under date Aug. 22, 1886, encourages them to labour 
for the extinction of naturalism, socialism, the abuses of civil 
marriages, and of irreligious schools; to aim at the reform of the 
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civil laws which are not conformable to the rights and liberties of 
the Church, and to use their utmost endeavours for the proper 
education of the clergy. . Vid. ante, p. 430; and Tablet, Sept. 4, 1886. 

Another, bearing date Sept. 1, 1886, establishes the Hierarchy in 
the East Indies. After confirming the provisions of the Convention 
with Portugal concerning the Archbishopric of Goa and its suffragan 
Sees, it raises all the Apostolic Vicariates of India and Ceylon into 
ordinary episcopal Sees, and raises to the dignity of Archbishoprics 
the Sees of Agra, Bombay, Verapoly, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
and Colombo. Goa will be under the direction of the Sacred Con- 

egation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs ; the others under 

ropaganda. Vid. ante, p. 488; and Tablet, Sept. 18, 1886. 

A third, under date July 30, 1886, relates to the studies in the 
Roman Seminary, and requires the students, at the end of their 
philosophical and theological course, to spend an additional year in 
the study of Italian, Latin, and Greek literature. Vid. Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, Sept. 1886. 

A Papal Brief, dated July 13, 1886, bears testimony to the affection 
of the Holy Father for the Society of Jesus, and confirms its 
members in the use of all the privileges, immunities, exceptions, and 
indults granted them by his predecessors, unless such be adverse to 
the said Society, or abrogated or revoked by the Council of Trent 
or by other Apostolic Constitutions. Vid. Tablet, Sept. 11, 1886. 

Pact Mass.—A previous decree of July 5, 1885, introducing 
certain changes in the Pact is suspended, and the Pact itself is to 
be regulated by the same rules as before, until the matter shall have 
been fully discussed in a future Provincial Council. (S. Cong. de 
Prop., Aug. 15, 1886.) Vid. Tablet, Sept. 4, 1886. 

Tuirp OrpeR or S. Francis: Extension of Privilege—As 
some of the nine days on which Tertiaries are privileged to receive 
the Absolution or Benediction, with the plenary indulgence, are not 
holidays of obligation, and therefore not convenient for many of the 
members who are necessarily employed in other ways, the Holy 
Father has graciously granted that Tertiaries who are unable to 
receive it on the day specified, may do so on the Sunday or holiday 
within the Octave. (S. Cong. Ind., Jan. 16, 1886.) Vid. Tablet, 
Aug. 28, 1886. 

tik Massks of the Blessed Virgin and of the Sacred Heart.— 
The prohibition to say as Votive Masses the Masses proper to the 
Feasts of Our Lady does not include the Mass (Gaudens Gaudebo) of 
the Immaculate Conception. 

The Mass (Miserebitur) of the Sacred Heart may be said as a 
Votive Mass. (S.&. C., Feb. 23,1884.) Vid. Tablet, Jan. 16, 1886. 

Vorive Masses—SoLeMn “Pro RE GRaviI.”—In some pressin 
necessity, for which no special Mass is to be found in the Missal, 
but only a Collect—e.g., Ad petendam pluviam—if the Bishop should 
order a solemn Mass to be celebrated, the Mass Pro quacunque neces- 
sitate should be said; the special prayer, according to the necessities 
of the case, being added sub una conclusione. (S. R. C., Feb. 23, 
1884.) Vid. Tadlet, Nov. 28, 1885. 
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